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Textile Industries 


Formerly “COTTON” 


JANUARY 1960 
GAUGES IN DRAPER 


LOOM MAINTENANCE / 

Why and how loom gauges 

should be used in the mill ) 
Article | starts on page 69 U NTiL YO UJ 5 FE 


Fiber reactive dyes 
in printing 
page 74 
* 


Modern wool mills need 


modern supervisors Textile industry leaders who have seen USTERmotic could not 
believe their eyes. 
page 86 They saw USTERmatic tie 650 knots per minute on a flat-sheet 
63” warp. They witnessed USTERmatic cut warp tying time in half 
.... On every known material. Multicolored warps from a lease with 
maximum count variations are tied perfectly at high speed. 


Textile research See the USTERmatic tiger at work, at once. 
achievements nn 1959 Phone Uster Corporation, Charlotte. 
page. 92 
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. increased production speeds. . 
easier operation by weaver and fixer . 


.economy... 
. anda 
considerable reduction in noise level. 

To drive this new loom with maximum eff- 
ciency and utmost reliability, DRAPER selected 
the DIEHL Power Transmitter . . . an inverted- 
type high inertia motor combined with a fast, 


‘DIEHL power transmitters drive new-type shuttleless loom 


The spectacularly new, compact, low silhouette 
shuttleless looms, recently introduced by Draper 
Corporation, Hopedale, Massachusetts, are shown 
on the line at Pepperell Lindale. Among the 
advantages claimed for the new design looms are 


provides “stored energy” for smooth, fast starts 
and positive picking . . . maximum inertia with 
minimum size. The clutch-brake assembly is re- 
movable as a unit for maintenance, without dis- 
connecting the motor from the loom frame, and 
features a clutch-actuating bearing mounting 
which assures full self-alignment of bearing for 
maximum life. 

DIEHL Textile Motors and Power Transmitters 
can increase production and efficiency—at lower 
operating costs and less downtime—in your mill. 
Specify them for your textile machinery. 


positive, clutch-brake mechanism. The motor stk of MANUFA 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Electrical Division of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Finderne Plant, SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Baltimore + Chamblee, Ga. + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Los Angeles + Milwaukee « Needham, Mass. « New York + Philadelphia + Syracuse 
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Which of these 3 products and services can y¢ 


Solve Dye Problems 

with 

BECCO 

Silicate-Free Bleaching 
' ‘. 


‘We dyed half a million yards 
this week... with no rejects!’’ 


So reports a new user of 
Becco Silicate-Free Bleaching 
Process,” who previously suf- 
fered up to 25% rejects. 

When complex silicates of 
calcium and magnesium 
formed scale on equipment and 
left resistant residues in the 
cloth, a Becco Sales Engineer 
studied the situation, and 
recommended Silicate-Free 
Hydrogen Peroxide bleaching 
solutions which eliminated the 
problem 

Silicate-Free bleaching won't 
answer every textile bleaching 
problem. But chances are one 
Becco process or another will. 
If you need help, use the cou- 
pon below to request a Sales 
Engineer's call. Also, ask for 
your free copy of Bulletin No. 
71, “Continuous Bleaching of 
Cottons with Silicate-Free Per- 
oxide Solutions”’. 


"U.S. Patents 2,740,689 and 2,820,690 


BECCO & 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, FMC 
Station B, Buffalo, New York 


Dept. TI-A 
Gentiemen 
[) Please send a free copy of Becco 
Bulletin No. 71 
Piease have a Sales Engineer call 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


ZONE 


e 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS 


We got 'em— 
You can have ‘em! 
They’re FREE! 


Years of experience in textile 
processing have produced a 
library of technical informa- 
tion which is available in in- 
dividual bulletins, free on 
request. Use the coupon below 
to let us know which you'd like 
to receive. 

No. 29 — Hydrogen Peroxide Dry- 
In Process for Bleach- 
ing Wool. 

No. 35 — Modification of Wool 
with Peroxygen Com- 
pounds. 

No. 43 — Treatment of Cellulose 
and Cellulose Deriva- 
tives with Peroxygen 
Compounds. 

. 52—Bleaching with Some 
Peroxygen Chemicals. 

. 53— Fluorescent Agents in 
Peroxide Bleaching of 
Knit Goods. 

. 60 — Successful Bleaching of 
Types 670 and 200 
Nylon With Peracetic 
Acid. 

. 61— Knit Goods Bleaching 
Range. 

. 71 — Continuous Bleaching of 
Cottons with Silicate- 
Free Peroxide Solutions. 

. 75— Oxidation of Dyes On 
Cottons and Synthetics 
with Peroxygen Chemi- 
icals. 

. 88 — Progress in the Art of 
Bleaching. 


BECCO & 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, FMC 
Station B, Buffalo, New York 


Dept. TI-I 
Gentlemen 


Please send me a copy of each of the 
following bulletins 


FIRM 
ADDRESS_ 
CITY 


ZONE STATE 


Problems 
in handling 
Hydrogen 
Peroxide 


Becco's Four-Fold Engineering 
Service Program — offered free 
— includes: 


1. Comprehensive survey of 
your facilities. 


Specific proposal with 
recommendation of 
proved equipment and 
where it is obtainable. 


Installation supervision 
by Becco. 


Periodic inspection and 
permanent service. 


Can you use this free Becco 
help, based on more years of 
experience with bulk handling 
of H,0, than any other manu- 
facturer? Use the coupon to 
let us know. 


BECCO & 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, FMC 
Station B, Buffalo, New York 


Dept. TI-B 


Gentlemen: 


Please tell me more about your Four- 
Fold Engineering Service 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS_____ 


CITY. 





ZONE— STATE 








MANAGEMENT 


COTTON AND 
MAN-MADE FIBERS 


WET PROCESSING 
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CONTENTS 


How does the new labor law affect your mill? 


Discussion of the provisions of the Landrum-Griffin Bill which are of 
most concern to businessmen 


Textile research achievements in 1959 


J. B. Goldberg’s annual review of the year’s advances in textile tech- 
nology and science. First of series 


Gauges in Draper loom maintenance 


First of an exclusive series of comprehensive articles on why and how 
to use loom gauges in the mill 


Carding highlighted this STA meeting 


Emphasis was placed on spool-type roving bobbins, causes of variation 
in card slivers, and metallic clothing. 


Answer to some sizing problems 

Oxidized starches are transparent, with little tendency to setback. 
Mill reports on plated travelers 

Alabama Textile Operating Executives also discussed “special” rings 
Try these remedies for size slinging 

Slashing problems topped the agenda at meeting of Georgia mill men. 


“How we cut our spinning cost” 


Modernization at Russell Manufacturing Co. 


Printing with the fiber reactives 


Third in an exclusive series of articles on the dyes which provide 
brilliance and wet fastness by direct chemical reaction. 


Spray instead of pad? 


New processing technique licks uniformity problem in spray application 
of finishes; may also find use in dyeing. 


Modern wool mills need modern supervisors 


So a Peerless Woolen Mills official told NAWWO, whose annual meeting 
also featured a round table on dressers’ and weavers’ problems. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE > 
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A year with the CK-A 


“We have explored its tremendous possibilities, and have also been 
confronted with a few of its limitations.” 


KNITTING ’ 
No torque in new bulk yarn 


Will a recently announced modified filament yarn do for knitwear what 
nylon did for hosiery, as its inventor predicts it will? 


42 South Carolina mills win safety awards 
Expect 60%, increase in production per man-hour 
Machine checks wash-wear fabric performance 
Combed yarn quality improvement program 
Don't underestimate influence of employee publications 
Afterwaxing recommended for Dacron-cotton yarns 
Save time piece dyeing Orlon-rayon blends 
How to keep sound government and free enterprise 

GENERAL USDA's wool processing research lab in operation 

AND Mill uses seamer to close half-hose toes 
Two mill men add to CSP discussion 
TECHNICAL Prevent leather mildew 

Disk breaker easy on hands 
Gauge for setting roller stand brasses 
Steel shavings handled in perforated shovel 
Some card cylinders warp under metallic clothing 
Remedy for water dripping from pipes in weave room 
Steel wool holds wood screws 


Shorts and remnants New product parade 
News in brief Free booklets 
Technical developments Personal notes 


DEPARTMENTS Executive views Mill notes 


67 Future events Supplier notes 
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used to make better textile prints at Riegel Textile Corporation, Ware Shoals, $. C 
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There's less “crocking; less “tarnishing” with PLIOLITE LATEX 


If you’re having trouble with crocking in your emulsion printing, here’s a tip: 
Look into the many synthetic latices by Goodyear. 


Take the case of one industry leader. Eight years ago, he started modifying his 
emulsions with PLIOLITE LATEX. The results are shown in the crocking test at left. 


Puouite Latex not only minimizes crocking, but also reduces “tarnishing”—effec- 
tively cutting down roll clean-up time. What’s more, it permits good color values, 
adds to the binding strength of the emulsion and improves the print’s resistance 
to the abrasion of laundering. 


Why not learn more about PLioLire LaTex and the other latices in the Goodyear 
line? Full details, including the latest Tech Book Bulletins, are yours by writing 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. M-9439, Akron 16, Ohio. 


f GOODFYEAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Pliolite—T, M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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SHORTS & 
REMNANTS 


Year and may you all eat to 120 
. years.” And that’s our 1960 wish for 
. all of you. 

Speaking of China, did you know 
that every Chinese celebrates his 
birthday on New Year’s Day 
(Chinese New Year’s Day, that is)? 
And that a Chinese is considered 
one year old on the day of his birth”? 
So a Chinese baby born on the last 
day of the old year is two years old 
the next day! 


®& And speaking of eating for 120 
years reminds us that we were re- 
cently invited to join the Stauffer 
Home Reducing Plan. But we had to 
reply, regretfully, that our home i 
already too small. 


> Here is old friend and long-tim«e 
TI contributor, John Duerst, at hi 
In many mills Stowe-Woodward’s new SEALSKIN cotton slasher roll “chalet” in Clarkdale, Ga.: 
covers have already proven that they offer more than any cover pre- 
viously available. For example: 


That’s Chinese for “Happy New 


SEALSKIN outlasts other covers by 100% in almost every case. 


SEALSKIN has lasted as much as 25% longer between grindings. (And 
grinding is easy. You can do it in your own shop.) Result: less 
down time, long trouble free operation, less maintenance costs. 


SEALSKIN resists all types of sizes and can be used interchangeably in 
front or back position. 


SEALSKIN has a uniform density, which means consistent size pick-up and 
closer control of your operation. 


SEALSKIN gives you none of the problems previously found in slasher rolls. 
No more “blistering”, “cracking”, “crazing”, “swelling”. 


SEALSKIN has a firm velvetlike surface. Gentle on the warp threads, yet 
with outstanding resistance to wear. 


Ask your Stowe-Woodward Sales Engineer for the SEALSKIN Bulletin. 
It gives you all of the facts. Or, write to: 


STOWE-WOODWARD, INC. 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. John retired recently from his job 
Neenah, Wisconsin as research engineer at the Clark- 
Griffin, Georgia dale plant of Coats & Clark, Inc. We 
certainly admire the goatee he’s 
on the West Coast grown since retiring, and are glad 
HUNTINGTON RUBBER MILLS, INC. to see that he still keeps up with the 

industry by reading TI. 
Seattle, Washington 


Portland, Oregon > We started off 1959 with a poem 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for January, 1960 





Amco Heliclone Loom Cleaner in Mayfuir Millis, Arcadia, $. C, 


Always “Working For Quality” at 


Mianenion: kin... 


AMCO HELICLONE*® LOOM CLEANERS 


Amco Heliclone Loom Cleaners, which provide automatic, continuous 
cleaning of 1676 looms at Mayfair Mills, are helping this famous manu- 
facturer maintain his reputation for superb quality and top efficiency. ams cat aw 


Rotating nozzles driven by air streams 


For the complete money-saving facts about Amco Loom Cleaners, call Secon anenteinsitiin tendinitis teal 


the American Moistening Company — an organization with more than 


70 years’ experience serving the textile field. 


AMCO 


Since 1888 
Air Conditioning Equipment — Textile Specialties 
American Moistening Company, Cleveland, North Carolina 
Branches: Atlanta, Ga., Providence, R, |,, Toronto, Ont, 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for January, 1960 For further. informatien 


high velocity bursts of air over loom and 
worp surfaces for best cleaning. Supple- 


mentary outlets clean track and ceiling. 


c — 
(<= + if 


Cleveland-Rowan Plant ot American Moistening Company, 
This modern plant is located at Cleveland, N. C. for 
the fabrication of duct work and sheet metal prodycts, 


use Handy Return Card, Page 151 7 





OUTSTANDING SUPERIORITY OF 
SOUTHERN STATES COMB BOXES 
PROVED IN NATION'S MILLS 


More than 50,000 Southern States Comb Boxes have been 
placed in service during the past11 years-—equal to 60% of 
all the nation’s cotton cards. Many mills have changed over 
100%. 

This overwhelming acceptance proves conclusively that 
mills can easily justify the small investment. Cardroom over- 
seers quickly recognize the savings that result from their use: 
no oiling, cleaning or maintenance for the life of the unit; 
steady, even strokes to drive the comb with perfection; elim- 
ination of hot-running, leaky, rattling old-style boxes and 
their headaches. 

Southern States Comb Boxes are furnished complete with 
an adjuster base for mounting on any make of cotton card. 
Bases are double tapped to permit rapid mounting on either 
right or left hand cards. Installation is quick and easy. 

Let us show you with facts and figures how it has paid hun- 
dreds of mills to install Southern States ball-bearing, sealed- 
for-life, Comb Boxes; prove how much they will save you in 
one year. Write direct for a representative to call at your 
convenience, 


SOUTHERN STATES 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 
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(from page 6) 


by old friend William G. Liske, of 
Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., Stafford 
Springs, Conn. And here to start off 
1960 is part of another of Mr. Liske’s 
poems: 

Wishful Thinking 
If I were ever young again, 
There is one thing you can bet; 


Instead of learning textiles, 
I would be a space cadet 


My clothing would be metal 
Most likely stainless steel; 
No knots, and slubs, or double ends 
How good it would make me feel 


I'd fly around in the stratosphere, 
And perhaps I'd reach the moon; 
If they had any spinning there, 
I'd leave it mighty soon 


> > . 
In a textile worker's heaven, 
There should be cloth of purest gold; 


To be cool in summer, keep its press, 
And in winter bar the cold. 


This is just a bit of satire, 
When I'm tired of the game 
No doubt if I started over, 
My trade would be the same 


The Woes of Wash-and-Wear 
Dorothy Diamond, woman’s editor 
for Printer’s Ink, recently conducted 
a survey on the problems of doing 
the family wash. She says, “. . . the 
women interviewed were extremely 
vociferous on the topic of so-called 
wash-and-wear. ‘Oversold’ is. the 
word that echoes through the inter- 
views . . . ONe woman summed up 
the feelings of the group: ‘We want 
wash-and-wear that does just that.’ ”’ 
Unfortunately, if she buys an un- 


John Read (right), professor of chemistry, 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland, re- 
ceives the 1959 Dexter Award in the history 
of chemistry from Sidney M. Edelstein, sec- 
retary of the Division of History of Chem- 
istry, American Chemical Society. The 
award, which also carries a $500 prize, was 
established by Dexter Chemical Co., of 
which Dr. Edelstein is president. He is also 
chairman of AATCC's Committee on 
Archives. 
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COTTON SYSTEM 
SPINNING 


for carded and combed cotton 
short and long staple 


for synthetics and blends 
up to 3 inch fiber lengths 


yarn numbers from 2’s to 120’s 


ROBERTS COMPANY, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York 
ROBERTS COMPANY DE MEXICO, S.A.; Avenida Reiorma 915-A; Puebla, Pue.; Mexice 
HOBOURN-ROBERTS COMPANY, LTD.; Burton-On-Trent, Staffordshire; England 


More than 625 of these highly productive Roberts narrow spinning 
frames have been bought by mills in the United States, in addition to 
725 other Roberts models, all since 1956. This makes a total of 1350 
Roberts frames with almost 500,000 spindles . . . unmistakable proof 
that Roberts Spinning is preferred by Spinners for its unmatched 


flexibility, higher production speeds, yarn quality and economy. 


ROBERTS COMPANY 


SANFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 
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SHORTS & REMNANTS 


(from page 8) 


known brand, she is only too likely 
to get stuck 

But doing their 
situation, 
up with 


information on 


textile men are 
best to improve the 
that include keeping 
latest published 
sub} ct 


and 
the 
the 
Among those asking for r« 
TI’ ection on 
wear, published in Oct 
R. C. Richardson, 
Bleaching & Finishing 


prints of pecial 
and 
1959, were 


Ker 


wasn 
tech 


upt 





Works, Inc., Concord, N. C.; Victor 
T. Kao, res. div., Chicopee Mfg 
Milltown, N. J.; Warren 
group leader, res., Joseph 
& Sons Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; Samuel C. Profio, tech. dir., 
Duro Finishing Corp., Fall River, 
Mass.; George A. Heath, res. dir., 
Collins & Aikman Corp., Ca-Vel, N. 
C.; John F. Shaw, v-p, Chicopee 
Mfg Chicopee Falls, Mass.; 
Harold W. Wolf, Central Res. Lab., 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Garfield, 
N. J.; H. Y¥. Jennings, textile res., 
School of Textiles, N. C. State Col 


Corp., 
Boyer, 
Bancroft 


Corp , 


6 good reasons why you 


should replace with 


SACO-LOWELL HARTFORD 
TOP DRIVE 


FILLING 


SPINDLES 


More yarn on the bobbin due to tighter wind 
resulting from more uniform tension 


Anti-friction ball bearings last longer, require 


less lubricant 


Savings in power consumption due to smoother 


operation 


Longer lubrication cycle, usually once every 
5 years, cuts labor cost 


Absence of oil creepage increases tape life 
and reduces yarn spoilage due to oil stains 


Yarn quality is improved as a result of uniform 
tension at all stages of the doff 


Saco-Lowell Hartford spindles include a complete 
line of spinning, filling, warp and twister spindles. 


SACO-LOWELL REPLACEMENT PARTS DIVISION 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 


librarian, 
Shaw 


Raleigh, N. C.; and 
res. div., West Point Mfg. Co., 
mut, Ala.; among others. 


lege, 


> Listed on the program of the 76th 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
“Discussion of Sinners 
Problems.” We've been to lots of 
conventions where a goodly number 
attendance, and 
glad to see that their special 
at long last been giv- 
need, 


Overseers: 


of sinners were in 
we're 
problems have 


en the recognition they 
More on Milan 

J. H. Bolton, Jr., vice-president, 
Whitin Machine Works, reports that 
the first completely analytical study 
of the International Textile Ma- 
chinery Exhibition, held at Milan, 
Italy, in September, confirms the 
claim that the American Textile 
Machinery Exhibition-International, 
held next May in Atlantic 
be the most important in 
history of the industry. Briefly, 
vhile confirming that the Milan 
Show was both spectacular and ex 
the report shows that much 
the Show 
knitting and sewing 
chinery, auxiliary equipment, 
equipment (such as mules) no longer 
exhibited in the U. S. Further, much 
of the 
vas not operating. 
Therefore, 
individual 
will be 


to be 
City, will 


the 


pensive, 
of the 


pied by 


space at Was occu- 
ma 


and 


equipment displayed at Milan 


the report concludes, 
exhibitor 
more impressive 
more comprehensive than 
textile machinery show previously 
held. So make your plans NOW to 
be in Atlantic City during the last 
week in May. 

Whatever the relative merits of 
Milan and Atlantic City, TI’s read- 
ers were interested in our report on 
what was Milan. Some of 
those requesting further informa- 
tion: I. Oppenheimer, The Shen Mfg 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. H. Me- 
Dowell, Jr., PA, Dixie Mercerizing 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Mortimer 
Meyrich, Meyrich Textile Co., NYC; 
William Ewing, Owens-Corning Fi- 
berglas Corp., Granville, O.; H. H. 
Klerx, mgr., Holland Thread Co., 
Inc., Stroudsburg, Pa.; and George 
H. Cady, chief engineer, Davis Mills 
Corp., Fall River, Mass.; Lansing T. 
Hall, Burlington Industries, Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C.; and J. C. Shaw, 
Jr., mgr., Rocky Creek Mills, Tur- 
nersburg, N. C., to the first 


wrote 


on an basis 
ATME-I 


and any 


new at 


name 
few who 
Reader Is Bugged 
“Your article on 
‘bug {TI for 


fabrics 
1959, p. 


making 
Sept. 


proof’ 
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... to work for you! 


50% in bleaching chemical costs, and can equal or 


This laboratory specialist in the Textile Section of 
So.vay Technical Service, working with an industry- 
experienced field staff, stands ready to give individual 


help to textile men like yourself. 


For example, the Sotvay Activated Hydrogen Per- 
oxide Bleaching Process was developed by Technical 
Service to meet an industry need for an improved 
cotton bleaching method. With it, you can save up to 


SOLVAY Chemicals for the Textile Industry 
Caustic Soda + Chlorine - Hydrogen Peroxide - Sodium Nitrite 
Mutual" Chromium Chemicals - Potassium Carbonate - Soda Ash 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


SOLVAY branch offices and dealers ore located in major centers from coast to coast. 


surpass your present whiteness! 


For data on this process or technical aid in apply- 


ing any SOLVAY" product listed here, mail the coupon. 


PHOTO: This SOLVAY technician is measuring fluidities of a 
customer’s cotton samples. 


ee i a aS eee 
SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION EN-10 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please send without cost: 
(1 Brochure on Sotvay Activated Hydrogen 
Peroxide Process 
oO — to discuss technical problem outlined in attached 
etter. 


Name 





Position 








Company-_ 
Phone 
IR ten = fa ae 
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SHORTS & REMNANTS 


(from page 10) 


116] is most interesting. Can you 
give us more information on Roy J 
Pence’s compound P-61? Is it com- 
mercially available? Since we can- 


not send a stock of our insects to 
Uj eT 0 S vou, could a sample of P-61 be sent 
to us?” 


D. H. HELLMAN 
Petare Textil, C.A 


| re Caracas, Venezuela 
> P-61 is still experimental. You 


can get further information on it 
from Mr. Pence, at the University of 


* * 
“B I g B J S | | e S S California, Los Angeles 24, Calif 
. x 
Inventory Tied Up 
a A San Francisco manufacturer is 
: reported to have had 100 neckties 


made up from the levender bed 

sheets used by Kim Novak in the 

movie, “Vertigo.” The iatest word i 

that he had reduced (he price from 

$10 to $3.50. and still no takers. And 

this plaintive little ad appeared in 

the classified section of the New 

York Times recently: “Thousands of 

= : et ' hula hoops ready for immediate de 

lyer’s expanded facilities for covering rubber rolls include livery. No reasonable offer refused.” 
the huge new vulcanizer shown above. 37 feet long, it has an 
inside diameter of 7 feet. Tver grinders now accommodate rolls 


> te » imches i en ne ‘ Ee ae 
up to 60 inches in diameter and 366 inch face. High-Style Sheep 


Tyer roll fabrication ranges in scope from tiny 1l-ounce A reader who was greatly inter- 
envelope rolls to giant suction press rolls used by paper mills. ested in our brief article (p. 96, TI 
Hundreds of different compounds have been developed for for Sept.) on sheep that wear coats 


our customers to take care of the functions to be performed to protect their fleeces, suggests that 
the Wool Bureau and/or Woolens 


’ ais and Worsteds of America may be 

In more than 30 years of roll manufacturing, Tyer has missing a bet in not having Fashion 
found the answer to many difficult rubber roll problems. Shows for Sheep, say ai Madison 
Chances are, we can solve your problems, too. Write today for Square Garden. “This would be a 
free brochure or a visit from a Tyer sales engineer. unique promotion for wool,” he says 
And that reminds us—we are told 


re that an ex-farmer in Kidlington, 
R oy England, has gone into the business 
' a L£6¢S A CHRO TES, SD, 


by each individual roll. 


of making foam rubber mattresses 

” ? vseaas — oo for cows. His pitch is that cows who 
sleep on his mattresses get a longer, 
better night’s sleep, wake up re- 
freshed, and so produce more milk. 
The mattresses cost about $36 each, 
in case anyone is interested. 


Miscellaneous Wants 

Data on lifter rod bushings—Troy 
L. Phelps, supt. of spinning, Rocky 
Mount Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Further information on Rando- 
Webber—Charles Maldoff, Formcraft 
Fabrics Co. Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 

Details on “Chemigum” —Olin E. 
Wilson, prod. supervisor, Dublin Fin- 
ishing Co., Dublin, Va. 

Continued on page 14 
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SHORTS & REMNANTS 


(from page 12) 


Information on roving cans—R. §S. 
Gregg, knitting supt., Ragan Knitting 
Co., Thomasville, N. C. 

Reprint of “Tufted ‘Sheepskins’ 
(TI for May 1959)—J. M. O’Connell, 
pres., Kentucky Chenille Co., Louis 
ville, Ky. 

Twenty-five reprints of “Do You 
Check Gear Run-Out Too?” (TI fo: 
October 1959)—P. H. Burrus, Jr., v-p 
and gen. mgr., Jackson Mills, Well- 
ford, S. C. 

More information on warp-knitted 
bandages (TI for August 1959)— R. 
Gittel, Tricotex Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke, 
P.Q. 

More data on TravelVac Lint Re 
moval—John W. Estes, Jr., gen. over- 
seer, Mt. Vernon Mills, Newnan, Ga 

Who made the nylon dam over the 
Los Angeles River (TI for September 
1959)?—Blumer Sohne & Cie., Ror- 
bas-Freienstein, Switzerland. That 

3 e was Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Why most money-making mills Further information on Vari-Spin 

Drive—I. B. Covington, supt., Little 
s o Cotton Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N. C. 
have TENNANT-maintained floors | “2.0. nine ste cob Fe. 
Morton, Clydebank Knitting Co., Inc., 
Fort Plain, N. Y. As far as we know, 
there isn’t such a book. 
How the TENNANT SYSTEM Reprint of “Workable Incentive 
Plan for Doffers’ (TI for March 


1950)—Mare Cournot, Henri Offroy 


They know, from their own cost records, 1 per hg a caaiy & Lemarchand Freres, Malaunay, 


that this system provides clean, bright France 
floors at the lowest cost per sq. ft. of any 2 SAVES FLOOR SEAL. Tennant- More information on Canteen 
floor maintenance method available today. ized floors seldom need service—Willi Gold ge 
Here’s why: refinishing. gett 1 ee agg gen. mgr., 
on : National Worsted Mills, Jamestown, 
SAVES MANHOURS — Tennantized floors SAVES BUFFING. New method N.Y 
have 3 times the dirt resistance of most brightens floor; cuts buffing poets svly fe loctor 
textile floors. Saves <« leaning time, cuts time as much as 80%. Source of suPpP*y - won — 
plates for machine printing, with 
: . . i one side only— 
REQUIRES LESS FLOOR SEAL— New cus- pean — pete ecg Nsom 
pees : ‘ ng ‘man, 
tom-fitted TENNANT seals /ast longer than any comparable materials we know cof. — ty. ” aos a — . 
Cuts annual seal costs and recoating expense. WRITE ToDAY for full details. Dartmouth Finishing Co., New Bed- 
G. H. Tennant Co., 735A N. Lilac Drive, Minneapolis 22, Minn. ford, Mass. Referred to several possi- 
ble sources of supply. Can any reader 


The Textile Industry’s help Mr. Lichty? 
Copy of March 1959 TI—M. Bovyn, 


Most Widely Used 
gen. mgr., Industex Ltd., Port Eliza- 


FLOOR MAINTE NANCE beth, South Africa. 
SYSTEM Further data on pine oil—B. Foy 
Hege, National Weaving Division, 
Beaunit Mills, Lowell, N. C. 
Information on woolen cards, 
mules, and spinning frames—Harold 
J. Fligg, yarn supt., Moniteau Mills, 
California, Mo 
Where to locate Marvin Gelber, 
author of “Methods Study Doubled 
Seamer Production” (TI for August 
1959)—Plaut & Cia., Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Write him c/o S. J. Cape- 
lin Associates, Inc., 261 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE SYSTEMS Continued on page 26 


” 


: : 


DIRT-RESISTANT Tennantized floor allows faster sweeping. Saves manhours. 


Mills that make money today usually 
know their maintenance costs to a penny. 


That’s why about 9 out of 10 successful 
mills, large and small, use the TENNANT cuts floor care costs... 
SysteM of Floor Maintenance. 


sweeping costs, etc. 


Methods Machines Materials 
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Readily Soluble 
High Purity 
Less Fines 
Easy to Handle 


Harshaw Zinc Nitrate Flake is especially suited for 
polymerizing resins’currently being used for 
wrinkle-free and wash-and-wear fabrics. 
Harshaw Zinc Nitrate Flake is produced under rigid control 
assuring the user of uniform resin catalysis at all times. 
Harshaw Zinc Nitrate Flake measures about *.».’’ thick 
by '2” long, thereby reducing dust and fines 
to absolute minumum. 
Packed in 300 or 100 pound Leverpak drums with 
polyethylene liner, Harshaw Zinc Nitrate Flake 
is available for immediate shipment. 
Write for samples and prices. 


TYPICAL AVERAGE ANALYSIS: 
Zn . 

Fe 

Pb 

H20 Insoluble . 


pH of 5% solution 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 E. 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CHICAGO ¢ CINCINNATI! ¢ CLEVELAND e¢ DETROIT * HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
HOUSTON e¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH 
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Parade of Progress 


THE LARGEST EXHIBITION 


JOIN THE PROFIT PARADE! VISIT CONVEN. | HALL UNDER ONE. KOOF 
TION HALL IN ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. IN 1960 ee ene 
AND SEE THE WORLD'S LARGEST COLLEC- 

TION OF ADVANCED TEXTILE MACHINERY. 

OVER THREE HUNDRED (300) EXHIBITORS 

WILL DISPLAY OVER THIRTY MILLION DOL- RRR RE: 

LARS ($30,000,000.00) WORTH OF MODERN NOR, YOUR COMFORT 

EQUIPMENT. RECENT ADVANCES IN TEXTILE 

CHEMISTRY WILL BE MATCHED BY THE 


LATEST MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF! PLAN NOW TO JOIN 

THE ‘PARADE OF PROGRESS” IN 1960 
MORE THAN 300 EXHIBITORS, 
UNDER A SINGLE ROOF, 
WILL DISPLAY THE 


LATEST TEXTILE MACHINERY 
AND TECHNIQUES 


American Textile Machinery Exhibition 


International 


| mall 
ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION HALL, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. —__ 


rm 
nites Hy *MAY 23 — 27, 1960 


Free admission tickets are available by writing to: Albert C. Rau, Manager ° 332 Park Square Bldg. ° Boston 16, Mass. 
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another| preferred| loom part 


eliminates sidelines 
caused by wear 
of holding blades 


The new HFL Filling Holder and Cutter 
Series 8300, shown approximately size 
Retainer Plate has been partially cut away 
to reveal action of Gripper and Cutter Blades 


FILLING HOLDER AND CUTTER~ 


The HFL Holder and Cutter is the effectual answer to the 
probiem of costly seconds resulting from drag-ins and side- 


At the beginning of the cycle, both gripper and cut- lines caused by wear or lag of fibre holding blades. 
ters are wide open to permit filling of any type or ” 
size to pass between them in a straight line. 


This new part can accommodate, without any adjustment, 
all types and sizes of filling (cotton, rayon, fiberglas, etc. ). 
Its hardened steel gripper holds the filling firmly and in a 
straight line, before and during the cut. There is no fibre to 
wear, and no bending of the filling, as with holding blades 
sisi lteieiads aialeaids satis spells dati of conventional cutters. Only one factory-adjusted setting 
construction, closes on the filling without bending is necessary for the lifetime of this part for correct opening 
7 ae Cars Ae Cy Se See and closing the gripper and curved cutter blades in exactly 
the proper sequence. 


Tested on 800 looms throughout the country under actual 
operating conditions, this new loom part is a performance- 
proven unit. It has also been tested at 200 oscillations per 
At the end of the cycle, the cutter blades cut minute for a period equivalent to a 5-year mill run. Dis- 


ht the fill h lik 
Linas at atom assembly after test showed no measurable wear. 





The new HFL Filling Holder and Cutter, Series 8300, 
represents a complete departure from the conventional 
Thread Cutter in action and material. It will help increase 
volume, improve quality, and eliminate downtime. Liver- 
more Leadership again asserts itself by presenting another 
[preferred loom part to solve one more problem in the 
weave room! 


Write for Holder and Cutter Brochure — 


Patented and Patents Pending 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES & PLANT 


H. F. LIVERMORE CORPORATION BOSTON 34, MASS 
[rove om rs} 


ESTABLISHED 1887 SOUTHERN DIVISION 
GREENVILLE, S. € 
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ONLY VISIBLE BLADES 
GIVE YOU SAFETY 
ey OU CAN SEE! 


€ 


e The men who pull the switches will tell you what 

can happen when a switch, believed to be open 
—isn’‘t. A lot of things can happen—and every one 
of them is bad. Personnel safety is in jeopardy. 
Motors can single-phase. Machinery and work can 
be damaged. Down-time can skyrocket. 

Doesn't it make sense to insist on Visible Blade 
construction which gives you a road block against 
any of those possibilities? Doesn't it make equally 
good sense to insist on the safety switch which gives 
you that construction — plus a lot of other perform- 
ance advantages? Evidently it does, because 
Square D switches have never been out of first 
place in more than 50 years! 

They cost no more... why settle for less? 


Maiz the coupon for latest Safety Switch Bulletin 


Square D Company, Dept.SA-122 
1601 Mercer Road, Lexington, Kentucky 


Please send me your latest SAFETY SWITCH BULLETIN 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS. 








CITY STATE 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 





SSS SSS SSS Sea 


wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 
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For close-pin double-apron systems, use 
Accotex NO-7075. This black-and-white 
apron pioneered the two-compound prin- 
ciple in aprons. Special synthetic rubber 
compounds give it smooth drafting prop- 
erties and good resistance to abrasion. 


For long-apron systems, Armstrong Accotex 
NO-7876 is recommended. Two special rub- 
ber compounds give it super-flexibility, su- 
perior fiber-handling characteristics, and 
unusual resistance to flex cracking and ozone. 





Whatever your fiber or spinning system, 
an Accotex apron gives you quality yarn 


Whether you use a close-pin double-apron 
system or a long apron system, there’s an 
Armstrong Accotex Apron specially de- 
signed to give you long service and supe- 
rior yarn control. 

Every Accotex Apron is built with Arm- 
strong’s patented three-layer construction. 
The underside is a synthetic rubber com- 
pound with just the right frictional quali- 
ties to assure smooth drafting action and 
accurate tracking. The compound of the 
outer layer has superior fiber-handling 


characteristics to give strong, uniform 
yarn with any fiber or blend. 

The center layer—a strong cord inter- 
liner—assures dimensional stability 
through years of spinning. These aprons 
can't stretch or curl. Yet they have the flex- 
ibility required for smooth performance. 

Armstrong will be glad to arrange a test 
installation of Accotex Aprons in your own 
mill. Contact your Armstrong man or write 
Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial Di- 
vision, 6401 Ivy Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Arm strong ACCOTE X APRONS 


1860-1960 Beginning our second century of progress 





News about 


B.F-Goo 


& 


Veil-spraying... 


rich Chemical «=~ =: 


New, low-cost way to get novel decorative effects 


A new and simplified method for 
applying patterns and textures to 
textiles has come from B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company laboratories. 
Designs of Geon vinyl plastics or 
latices can be applied to any type of 
fabric—non-wovens, wovens, knits, 
including tight or loose construc- 
tions from twills to scrims. 

Spatter and swirl patterns ap- 
proach the regularity of printed de- 
signs— yet there is no need for high- 
cost engraved rolls. Versatile Geon 


vinyl lets you use any color or com- 


B.EGoodrich 


GEON vinyls - 


bination. A secondary but often use- 
ful advantage: Geon adds far greater 
durability and wear-resistance. 

The sprayed-on coating is ex- 
tremely flexible, washable, and dry 
cleanable. In many cases, a three- 
dimensional effect can be produced 
with practically unaltered hand. 

The process is based upon inex- 
pensive, readily availableequipment. 
You can get complete information by 
writing to Dept. KA-1,B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid 
Avenue, Clevela:id 15, Ohio. Cable 


HYCAR rubber and latex - 
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address: Goodchemco. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


PRODUCTS. FOR 
PeEAtThE 
IMPROVEMENT 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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To keep more frames cleaner than ever before, Spartan Mills 
is first with the newest combination for cleaning: 


BAHNSON CROSS-JET CLEANER 


* @ Flexible trunks for each side of frame clean creel, drafting 
system, and frame. Multiple air nozzles in trunks provide 
total frame cleaning. 

f S © High air handling capacity with adjustable air volume for 


each area of frame. 
® Oscillating air outlets provide 180° overhead cleaning, plus 
track and conductor bar cleaning. 


f. ads Bio BAHNSON VERT-J-RAIL TRACK 
© First modern creel-mounted, single rail I-beam track of- 


fered for frame cleaners. 
® Wider surface for wheel contact results in minimum track 


M4 wear, maximum track life. 
Wi ® Shielded conductors are open at top and bottom for easier 


air cleaning and maintenance. 


N EWEST Pohwon aikopanon 


AIR AT WORK FOR INCREASED PROFITS 


— 
in THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. c. 


Frame 
Cleaning © 


erie ‘ 
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‘These two travellers 


The Coats & Clark Representative is a service engineer The Coats & Clark Nylon Traveller has been tested and 
and expert in traveller application. He will work with your proved by 20 years of research, plus practical application 
plant engineers to help improve twisting room perform- in the leading textile companies. Made in over 200 types, 
ance and cut your production time and costs. it is guaranteed to cut production time and costs. 
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can help you cut costs 


™ 
Coats & Clark probably know more 
about twisting traveller application than any- 
one else in the world. 


The Nylon Traveller was originally 
developed in our mills to help solve our own 
problems. In the last 20 years, we have met 
and solved countless twisting room problems 
for top companies in the cotton, woolen, 
worsted, synthetic, tire and fiberglas fields, 
We'd like to share this experience with you. 


Your Coats & Clark 
Representative is an expert in traveller 
application. He will be happy to work with 
you to help improve speed, quality, and per- 
formance in your particular type of mill. 


Here are some of the ways the Coats & Clark 
nylon traveller can help you cut costs: 

@ Up to twice as high spindle speed 

@ Less staining of yarn 

@ Much less oil required 

@ Longer-lasting travellers 

@ Less down time 

@ More yardage on your present bobbins 
@ Less end breakage 

@ Less stock of travellers 

@ Cooler running ring rails and rings 

@ Larger diameter rings, last indefinitely 
@ Greater safety for workers 


@ Cleaner, quieter frames and rooms 


If you would like your C&C Representative to show you—in your own mill—how the Coats & 
Clark nylon traveller can help you cut costs, write, wire or telephone. 


(247s « TAPER Wc. 


NYLON TRAVELLER DIVISION 
1292-98 McCARTER HIGHWAY, NEWARK, N. J. 
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SHORTS & REMNANTS 


from page 14 And this little pig- 


gy cried ‘Wee... 


Wee ... Wee’ all 

TI Rewritten the way home." 
Another old friend, who prefers to 
fact, he in- 
“An old 
new 
captions for pictures in TI. Your 
November 1959 issue was a particu- 

fertile source.” He 

with the new 


remain anonymous Un 


sists on it), sends a note: 


avocation of mine is writing 


larly enclosed a 


and 


7 eal 


"Oh, George, you've bought me a seeing- 
eye dog!” 


batch, captions, 


here they are: 


“As far as I'm con- 
cerned, he can take 


this club and... 


re ‘2 
"| don't care what Mr. Wimbish says, it's 
freezing cold in this office." 


Stop worrying about STATIC ! 


Simco engineers have developed an 
electronic static eliminator that is 
unconditionally guaranteed to end all 
textile static problems. Now, the assurance 
of static-free warps or slivers is yours! When 
Simco “Midgets” are used on creels, warpers, cards, 

finishing machines, etc., you get the advantage 
of the most effective neutralizers available 
. yet you enjoy lowest possible cost! 
Why not equip your machinery now? 
Simco is America’s largest manufacturer 
specializing in anti-static equipment and 
sprays, anti-static cleaning devices, 
and static measuring 
meters. 


the sIMc 0) company 


920 Walnut Street, Lansdale, Pa. 
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“Here it is, Inspector! | believe I've found 
the murder weapon!" 


“NOW look! | told 
you | couldn't dance 
in this dress!" 


"And thank YOU, Mr. Van Doren, for being 


on our show!’ 


"The boss and | were wondering if you girls 
would care to join us at our table for a 





* wi 


NEW LOW-COST 
PERMANENT SOFTENER 
FOR... 


UPHOLSTERY §& 
a 
¢ 


SUITINGS 


* 4a 
DRESSES 


ee 


Whatever fabrics you finish, you can benefit from the new textile 
finishes now being formulated with A-C Polyethylene. 


Already widely accepted as a softener and finishing agent to im- 
part superb ‘hand,” the new emulsions containing A- Cc Polyethyl- 
ene benefit every type of synthetic and natural fiber in some way 
over other textile finishes. In addition to better “hand,” they pro- 
OFFERS SUPERB “HAND” PLUS vide higher abrasion resistance, improved tear strength, extra 
oe crease resistance, permanence through multiple cleaning cycles, 
HIGHER ABRASION RESISTANCE and better sewability through reduced needle cutting. 


IMPROVED TEAR STRENGTH In wash-and-wear finishes, for example, A-C Polyethylene over- 
EXTRA CREASE RESISTANCE comes loss of “hand” and tear strength when used along with the 
REDUCED NEEDLE CUTTING thermosetting resins commonly employed in finishing wash-and- 

wear. : 


Write today for more information. Why not find out all about 

this new advance in textile finishing? Your textile chemical sup- 

plier either has an A-C Polyethylene finish on hand or can formu- 

late one for your specific needs. Anionic, cationic and nonionic 

| | . d emulsions are available to fit all needs. (We are manufacturers of 

ie resins, not finishing emulsions.) Or write to us direct for complete 
information at the address below. 


hemical 


SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 


Dept. 570-AW, 40 Rector Street 
New York 6, N.Y. 


National Distribution « Warehousing in Principal Cities 
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One of the most versatile 
feat-(ojal al -t-me-) 4-) me [Af -) Fo) elt 


Sale yarn mills and producers of piece 
goods that use various counts of differ- 
ent mixtures will find that this machine 
can be a very profitable investment. It is 
the famous and familiar Barber-Colman 
Automatic Spooler, but now you can 
wind... 


A DIFFERENT COUNT 
EVERY 9 UNITS 


The machine is built in “bays’’ between 
posts that support the traveler track, with 
nine bobbin-to-cheese winding units in 
each side of each bay. Empty bobbins, 
instead of being conveyed to a single 


sorting table, drop into separate boxes 
under each bay, thus enabling each group 
of nine units to be loaded and run with 
a different yarn. Starter boxes and cheese 
tables are set up individually for each 
bay. The only limitation is that the ex- 
tremes of different counts on the ma- 
chine at any one time must fall within 
the range of the knotter in the traveler. 
Changes can, of course, be readily made 
at any time, and any number of bays can 
be run on identical yarns. (Note the 
dividers between the bobbin trays on 
the machine shown above.) Full detai/s 
on the many adaptations of this versatile 
machine can be obtained from your Barber- 
Colman representative. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES @ WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPAN Y 


— — =, « . &- Oo & © . BR ee ee en . ra, ie 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 


PAKISTAN 
tated Age es 
r) Ltd 
Muhammad H 
McLeod Road 


England Karachi 2, Pakistan 


PAKISTAN 
Do-Yei Shoji Kabushiki Kaisha Associated Agencies Assg 
“COMASA Atlas Building (7th Floor) M'cr.) Ltd cM 
R: Glicerio, 537/547 11, Bingo-Machi, 3:Chome Piccadilly H 0. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil Higashi-Ku 11] Piccadilly 
Osaka, Japan Manchester | 


BRAZIL JAPAN 


Industria e Comercio de Maquinas S. A 


INDIA MEXICO 
Bathdo: & Comp J. Rabasa 
Forbes Street. For Isabel | 


Bombay, India use 13 
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MASTER GEARMOTORS 


simplify applications—save space 


Matched motor and 
tight angle reducer in 
one compact power package 


Reduction of engineering and assembly cost .. . Master Gearmotors are built with ratings from % 
elimination of separate components . . . are basic to 125 h.p.... in right angle, parallel or in combi- 
in this Master Right Angle Gearmotor. Consider nation. Right angle ratios are available to 96:1; 

these specific advantages: parallel 120:1. 
1. No high speed coupling. Electrical and mechanical modifications give you 
ae : a maximum choice—vertical, horizontal, and flange 
- No V-belts or chains and sprockets. mountings; output shaft over, under, left or right. 
. Takes up less space—reduces mounting plates. These gearmotors can be supplied with built-in 
. Special flange or face mounting can eliminate accessories: a fluid coupling for hard-to-start loads 
low speed coupling. - a loads; a brake for fast stops and positive 

: ; olding. 

5. Saves aisle space ... drives around the Call your nearest Reliance Sales Engineer. Let him 
Coes tell you why more Master Gearmotors are in use 


. Wide acceptance by machine builder and user. today than any other make. e108 


e ENGINEERING CO. 


resources of 

ma UR ica reigned DEPT.201A, CLEVELAND 17, OHIO Mies 2 

Engineering Company and its = shscte : wae 

Chiinted nis Geni didi Canadian Division: Toronto, Ontario . 
Sales Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


© 
Product of the combined > FF EB BE FF Be om W ELECTRIC AND 2 


Duty Master A-c. Motors, Master Gearmotors, Reeves Drives, V*S Drives, Super ‘T’ D-c. Motors, Generators, Controls and Engineered Drive Systems. 
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New Mea W Two-Piece 
Roller Type tenter clip 
greatly reduces costly 
down time... 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


SODIUM HYDROSULFITE 
CONCENTRATED 


Lower Section 
Upper Section 


As SHOWN, a single socket-head cap screw and lock 

washer rigidly hold the two sections of this new clip 

together. Accurate machining also locks the two parts 

together and prevents any movement between them. 

In case of damage or wear, the top section can promptly 

be removed and replaced, leaving the bottom of the chain 

in place on the frame—and operation can be resumed 

immediately. 

% Savings on down time are exceptional. 

*% All parts are easily accessible and removable parts are 
interchangeable. 

% No expensive rivets to knock out and replace. 

% If whole chain needs repair, this clip speeds up 
removal—reduces repair cost. 

Get all advantages we have built into No. 11 Roller Type 

Tenter Clip since 1940—plus this unequalled new two- 

piece convenience and economy. 


TC-Hydro isa dry, white, free flowing crystal a ¥¥ 
line powder of uniform size and structure. It is 
dust free, assuring highest stability and uniformity. **T here are no weak links in an 
} bh : 2 99 
When You Need it= Our production is % M & W Tenter Clip Chain Pa 
located in the heart of the Southern Pextile In amen fs Py 
dustry which permits us to render over-night de ATMA’ RARRARARARBRA 
livery service to most Southern points— also small Amercan Teutie Me 


lot shipments are available from centrally located eae Send for complete data 
. .. no obligation 


warehouses. Progress 
e for literature i ; — 
ired - MARSHALL and WILLIAMS CORPORATION 


TEMMESSER CORPORATION 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Canadian Representative 


AS TENNESSEE CORPORATION Rupet MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 


615-629 GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA Main Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 
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CLEANER PRODUCTS: 
FASTER PRODUCTION: 
LESS MAINTENANCE 


OIL IS SUPPLIED TO BOTH TOP AND CONICAL 
BEARING SURFACES THROUGH SEAMS. 


$: \ Less Olt 
TONY Is NEEDED. 


TRAVELER DISTRIBUTES OIL. 


it’s the New 
HERR ‘M’ TYPE 


Conical Ring 


Oil flows to the 
annular reservoir 
within the ring, 
then is drawn by 
capillary action 
through seams to the bearing surfaces. 


The best equipped textile mills in the United States have 
been gaining experience with Herr “M” type Conical 
Rings and have reported wonderful success during the 
past four years. They report a definite control of lubri- 
cation far superior to any wick lubricated ring. They 


have achieved a reduction in oil, a saving in maintenance, 


Phone us today 
You will be pleased with the results of your test. 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


an increase in spindle speed, a reduction in yarn breakage, 


and have produced a much cleaner yarn. 


The new “M” ring makes use of a different principle of 
carrying the oil to the bearing surfaces of the ring where 
it is needed. It is called capillarity and, because the dis- 


tribution is so complete, less oil is required. 


order enough “M” Rings to convert a machine. 


The 5” diameter 4%%4” face 


Herr Conical Ring requires only one oil cup. 


310 FRANKLIN STREET, BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING WORSTED, WOOLEN, RAYON, NYLON, ORLON, FIBERGLASS AND BLENDED YARNS OF ALL TYPES 
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MILLIONS OF EXPLOSIVE BLOWS yet the Dayton Thorobred Loop Picker stays good as new on both regular and high speed 
looms. The angle of the picker face is faultless, without the slightest strain on the shuttle. Dayton’s precision-smooth molding 
of fabric and rubber prevents lint pick-up and hanging filling. It’s easy to parallel Dayton’s Loop Picker accurately on the stick 
without tearing the lug ply, thanks to the special flared bottom at the tapered hole. 


DAYTON ENDLESS THOROCHECK STRAPS OUTWEAR all others 3 to 1—save up to 50% in strap costs at leading mills. 
Why? Because there’s less break-down. Dayton ThoroCheck Straps are for safe, graduated checking and keep picker in contact 
for perfect boxing. ThoroChecks help you step up production and cut downtime. 


NO BUGGY WHIP ACTION of ordi- 


nary open-end check straps with Day- 


ton ThoroChecks, as the stroboscopic 
camera shows. That’s one of the reasons 


for the longer production life and the 


high speed performance of Dayton 
ThoroChecks LOOM DOWNTIME 


Dayton’s Thorobred 3 protects heaviest shock and wear points 


When you add up the cost of downtime, labor, maintenance and 
inefficient production, you find that the day-in, day-out depend- 
ability of Dayton’s Thorobred Loop Picker, Check Straps and 
Lug Straps on your loom make important dollar-sense. With 
less shock and wear and less downtime. Thorobred-protected 
weaving is a real money-making combination. 


Ask your Dayco Representative to set up a test. Phone or write 
the Dayton Rubber Co., Textile Division, 401 South Carolina 
National Bank Bldg., Greenville, South Carolina 


Dayton Rubber 


Dayco and Thorobred Textile Products 
for Better Spinning and Weaving 


OVERSEAS PLANT: THE DAYTON RUBBER CO., LTD., DUNDEE, SCOTLAND 





SMOOTH AS HYDRAULIC ACTION, Dayton Thorobred 
Deluxe Lug Straps cushion shock to lengthen loom life. They 
absorb firmly, gently, the hammer-hammer-hammer of the 
pickerstick thrust that wears out ordinary lug straps. The 
reason for this extra protection is the Thorobred one-piece con- 
struction, reinforced with Dayton’s patented cable-cord design 
for shock-immune strength—double that of all others. No 
rivets, no easy-to-loosen parts. Dayton Thorobred Deluxe Lug 
Straps are molded around a plug built right in the strap loop. 


Major Mill 
makes 
Record-Breaking 
Economy Run 


| | a high-speed test over 14 
months at 182 picks a minute, a ma- 
jor mill added up 70,200,000 impacts 
without sign of wear or need of adjust- 
ment of Dayton ThoroCheck Straps. 
Lower maintenance, reduced down- 
time rdn up a 25% savings, and in- 
creased production of this mill and 
many others. 


The special factor in the Dayton 
ThoroChecks is thesmoother, ‘‘grad- 
uated’’ checking action, eliminating 
drag over the stick, allowing efficient 
functioning at highest speed. 


Your loom’s out of business when 
the old-fashioned single solid strap 
breaks. But never with Dayton Thoro- 
Checks. 

Here’s triple and quadruple insur- 
ance to keep your looms in production. 
When one’s worn, the other Dayton 
ThoroChecks keep your loom going. 
Only when the loom is down for some 
other purpose, need a new ThoroCheck 
be installed. ThoroChecks also save 
on downtime after the week-end shut- 
down. Uneffected by temperature and 
humidity changes, ThoroChecks are 
ready to go at start-up time without 
tedious readjustment. 


These mills not only tested the 
ThoroChecks but installed Dayton’s 
Thorobred Lug Straps—a soundly 
designed unit to cut down wear 
throughout the loom. The built-in 
cushion accounts for theshock-proof 
feature absorbing fast starts and 
stops. And Dayton’s patented cable 
and reinforcement doubles its shock- 
strength over all the others. 


Economy records are also possible 
with Dayton’s remarkable specially 
designed loop picker. It takes all the 
pounding and punishment of the new 
and heavier shuttles and higher speeds, 
yet outlasts other pickers 2 to 1 (and 
these new-type shuttles are 2% times 
heavier than the conventional dog- 
wood). Dayton designers point out 
that the slight-tilt construction pro- 
vides perfect shuttle contact and the 
rounded front edges stop hanging fill- 
ing, the narrow back eliminates wear 
on the lay-in strap. This triple econo- 
my combination of Dayton Rubber is 
thus far unmatched in its field. 





. Never saw such enthusiasm. Si always works with a spirit... . 


Warp Sizing: Softeners, Binders, 
Penetrants, Ty-In Penetrants, 
Shuttle Dressing, Waxes. 
Wet Processing Chemicals and 
Auxiliaries: Dye Assistants, 
When you do send a problem, not only does Si work Penetrants, Rewetting Agents, 
with a spirit, but all of those around him join in the work Sanforized Fabric Oils, Detergents, 
Scouring Agents, Softeners. 
Niagara Twist-Setter: Yarn 
Conditioning Penetrants. 
Seyco Warp Lubricator. 


Si must be working on one of those wet-processing 
technical problems that you sent us. 


with the same spirit. 


What is your current problem? 


Headquarters for textile chemicals 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY @& CO. 


748 RICE STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Designed tor America at play 


by Vdllba, Frobson 


of Mr. Gee gportswear 


" Sunlit yellows 


... fast, economical and direct dyed! 


Here’s a versatile range of bright yellows to meet a 
variety of dyeing and printing requirements. 

All produce very good light fastness . . . especially in 
pastels ... and better-than-average wash fastness 

by the direct process or with a simple aftertreatment. 
These outstanding dyes are American-made and strictly 
standardized for dependably consistent results. 

Our nearest office will supply bulletins, samples and 
suggested formulations to match your shades. 


ERIEFORM YELLOW GR SOLANTINE YELLOW FF Conc 
ERIE FAST YELLOW WB SOLANTINE YELLOW RL 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION lied 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago Greensboro Los Angeles . 
Philadelphia = Portland, Ore Providence San Francisco he aa ica | 
In Canada: ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD., 100 North Queen St., Toronto 18 
Distributors throughout the world. For information 
ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL © 40 Rector St., New York 6,6. Y 





RANA RET 


New Checking Principle 


is 


Secret of Longer Wear— 


by the top band—then in turn, 
fourth bands each absorb a portion 


With the ordinary one- 
piece check strap, all 
shock and wear from 
the picker stick are 
concentrated at one 
point. 


Gates 4-in-1 Check Strap 
is built with four sep- 
arate bands. As the 
checking action begins, 
a portion of the picker 
stick force is absorbed 
the second, third and 
of the shock, providing 


a checking action that is smooth and even. Wear is dis- 
tributed evenly over the entire width of the strap, in- 


creasing service life up to 3 times. 
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You Get These Important Benefits: 


Unaffected by Changes in Humidity— no stretch 
or contraction— ready to go Monday mornings 
without time-consuming adjustments. 


Stronger and Tougher than Leather — yet flexible 
and light in weight. 


Absorbs Shock of Picker Stick—resilient and 
flexible — conforms to any action of the picker 
stick, absorbing blows and shocks. 


Saves Installation Time— quickly installed and 
adjusted without removing picker sticks. No 
new brackets needed. 


Competitive Price—even though Gates 4-in-1 
Check Strap has many important advantages 
over ordinary straps, it is competitively priced. 
For faster, more economical production, equip 
your looms with all Gates specially engineered 
accessories...available from Gates Textile 
Distributors. 


The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado 


The Mark of Specialized Research 


Take-up Roll Coverings 
Card Bands 
Cone and Evener Belts 
Spinning Frame Drives 


Reversible 
Pickers 


Tex-Hide 
Harness Straps 


€ 


CTohr-Sm-> 4ai 


TPA-900 


Thin Tex, Vulco, Tex-Hide & 
Super Tex-Hide Lug Straps 


Tex-Hide and 
Vulco Loop Pickers 
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Stehedco 
(DRAWTEX HARNESS 


IMPROVES EFFICIENCY AND QUALITY 
WITH PERFECT HEDDLE SPACING 


Stehedco Drawtex rod supports allow completely free 
Are your weavers and fixers handicapped by movement of the heddles. There is no obstruction to 
bunching of heddles at rod supports, as illus- keep the heddles from finding their natural position 
wated Setow? on the rod. Therefore, warp streaks from heddle 

bunching are completely eliminated and down time 

to correct this condition is a thing of the past. 

This is only one of many Stehedco Drawtex advan- 

tages. Ask our sales engiiieers to tell you all about 

them. 





Other Plants and Offices: Granby, Quebec, Canada « Lawrence, Mass. « Greensboro, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. « Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas « Albert R. Breen, Chicago, Ill. 
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FOSTER MODEL 75 


For Winding Synthetic Yarn Dye Packages 


Package winding installation at Elmore Corporation, Spindale, N. C. 


2 FEATURES 
THAT PROMOTE BETTER DYEING 


One feature is the special attachment which accurately controls 
the density of the package, thus permitting extra softness. This extra 
softness compensates for the tendency of the yarn to pack and swell 
when wet and permits ready penetration of the dye liquor. 


The other feature is the open or honeycomb winding pattern, 
instead of a diamond pattern. This again promotes free circulation 
and thorough penetration by the dye liquor. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES Special attachment for winding dye packages 


on Model 75 
The Foster Model 75 has other basic advantages which make for af 


maximum utility and high production at low cost, such as:—con- 
vertibility for cone winding, ball bearings, non-wear spindle drive, 
yarn oiling attachment (optional), gear gainer attachment, relatively 
high winding speed (up to 1500 r.p.m.) and 180° belt contact on 
each spindle. 


tt 


AIMA’ FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
ee Westfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Parade Southern Office, Johnston , Charlotte, N. C. * Canadian Repre- 
re) sentative—Ross Whitehead and Co., Ltd., 20/5 Mountain St., Montreal, 
Progress Que. and 100 Dixie Plaza, Port Credit, Ontario * European Representa- = 
: ze tive—Muschamp Textile Machinery (Sales) Limited, Eider Works, Well- Model 75 installation for winding cones 


wav s0e? 1008 ngton Road, Ashton under Lyne, Lancashire, England. at Elmore Corporation. 
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“Buffalo” Type “BL” Fan For Supply- 
ing Ventilating, Air Conditioning & Air 
Cleaning Systems. 


MAXIMUM AIR MOVING EFFICIENCY 


WITH MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 


@ “Buffalo” designed non-overloading factor provides 
stable, quiet output from free delivery to shutoff. 


Quiet, efficient, economical operation of the “Buffalo” 
Type “BL” 
by these superior “Buffalo” engineering features: 


Fan in general air moving service is assured 


Rugged “Buffalo” construction (extra-heavy at points 


The smoothly-curved true half circle inlet bell holds 
turbulence to a minimum. Fixed directional guide 


vanes are standard; variable inlet vanes are optional. 


of greatest strain and wear) insures unsurpassed 
dependability and long, maintenance-free life. This, 
in turn, results in the absolute minimum mainten- 


ance time for which all “Buffalo” products are noted. 
Streamlined wheel with backward curved blades 


attains peak efficiency. All wheels are factory tested ; : - _ 
Be sure to investigate the “Buffalo” Type “BL” Fan 


for your Class I and II air moving jobs. Call your 
nearby “Buffalo” engineering representative, or write 
for Bulletin F-104. 


and balanced to minimize vibration. 


Smoothest possible air flow is enhanced by the cor- 
rectly shaped scroll of the wheel-contoured housing. 
“Buffalo” Fans bring you the famous “Q” Factor — the built-in QUALITY 


that provides trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Buffalo Pumps Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING « AIR CLEANING © AIR TEMPERING © INDUCED DRAFT © EXHAUSTING © FORCED DRAFT © COOLING © HEATING © PRESSURE BLOWING 
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Constant spindle speed improves winding. Oil from spindles will not cause EXTREMULTUS to slip. 


for increased textile mill efficiency 


EXTREMULTUS 


THE BELT THAT WON’T 


EXTREMULTUS belts have been job-proven 
in hundreds of textile mills and in many 


EXTREMULTUS is not merely a new name. 
It is a new kind of belt. It combines a 


polymer core — for strength and elastic- 
ity — with chrome tanned leather for 
high friction and flexibility. It is unique; 
it has never been successfully imitated. 


Bein 
a 
x pine: 41% 


Sn bas e Maer Oe 


other industries. Mills that have tried it 
are now converting to EXTREMULTUS 
100%. 





On loom drives EXTREMULTUS elimi- 
nates slip on start and stop, at higher 
ratios and shorter center distances. 
Ratios easily changed. Always a soft, 
positive start 


With EXTREMULTUS 
you can use smaller doffer 
pulleys—increase Irckerin 
speeds without jack 


Woolen card stripper drive shows less shafting. 
down-time and more control of web be- 
cause EXTREMULTUS has not stretched or 
slipped since installed even with 


small arc of contact 


NO-SLIP EXTREMULTUS 
MEANS MAXIMUM OUTPUT 


with NO PER- 


elastic, flexible 


MANENT STRETCH 
GIVES SMOOTH, CONSTANT SPEED. At Roving frame super drafts 


high or low speeds . . . under the most with EXTREMULTUS belts 
have maintained required 


ELIMINATES START-UP PROBLEMS. 
Won't stretch 
No Monday-morning start-up 

instant power transmis 


won't stiffen around 
pulleys 
problems 


sion, more output per shift 


KEEPS TENSION. No need for belt take- 


severe conditions 


EXTREMULTUS 


won't slap or chatter. Gives smooth, 
controlled power to improve every ma- 


high speed without main- 
tenance on every check 
since therr installation 


up. EXTREMULTUS polymer core is chine's performance. 


NO-STRETCH EXTREMULTUS 
ELIMINATES BELT TAKE-UPS 


REDUCES BEARING LOADS. Through 
its high coefficient of friction and un- 
usual elasticity, EXTREMULTUS reduces 
bearing loads resulting in less 
down-time and better production. 


SPLICES QUICKLY. You can make 
smooth, flexible, permanent splices in On twisters and spinning 
your own shop. The splice is as strong frames EXTREMULTUS 


itself. Fasteners are not maintains constant spin- 
dle speeds. 


OUTLASTS ALL OTHER BELTING. In 
every installation ever made, EXTRE 
MULTUS has so far surpassed the oper 
ating life of the belting it replaced that 
mill personnel find it hard to believe 
their own records. EXTREMULTUS has 
been running without adjustment for as the tet 
years 


STRETCH...WON’T SLIP 


To find out how EXTREMULTUS keeps tension, eliminates start-up problems, 
outlasts all other belting, gives smooth, constant speed, reduces bearing 
loads, splices quickly . . . contact your local distributor. 


necessary. 


EXTREMULTUS, 


INCORPORATED 
25-11 4uth AVENUE 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


SAGER-SPUCK SUPPLY CO. 
Albany 1, New York 
SOUTHERN MILL SUPPLY CO 
Summerville, South Carolina 
STULTZ ELECTRIC WORKS 
Westbrooke, Maine 
TENNESSEE MACHINERY CO. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
TRANSMISSION ENGINEERING 
co., INC. 
Philadelphia 40, Pennsylvania 
WALMSLEY BEARING CO. 
Memphis, Tennessee 
WHITE BEARINGS CO. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


THE DRUID OAK BELTING 
co., INC 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 
ELECTRIC MOTOR SALES 
AND SUPPLY 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
H. N. CROWDER, JR., CO. 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
LEWIS E. TRACY CO. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
L. M. ROBBINS CO 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 
RUSSELL, MILHENCH & HARRISON 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


BROWNING BELTING AND 
SUPPLY CO, INC 
Knoxville 17, Tennessee 
BRUCKMANN AND CO 
Mobile, Alabama 
CENTRAL BELTING, HOSE 
AND RUBBER CO 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
DILLON SUPPLY CO 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
DIXON SUPPLY CO. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
DODGE NEWARK SUPPLY CO. 
Newark, New Jersey 


Distributors in all ether major cities 





A New 
Distinction 
for the 
Textile 
Industry 


“PERKINS” newly designed, heavy-duty Two-Roll 
TRICOT SCHREINER CALENDER 


Constructed of heavy fabricated steel frames for rigid support 
of calender roll bearings, especially built for textile mills de- 
manding a machine for utmost performance in producing the 


best in finishes on fabrics of exclusive quality. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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There’s no limit to the lace patterns SS 
with the NEW KIDDE 24 BAR RASCHEL KNITTER 


Look at the lace in the picture. Every one of those is built to operate with 24 bars ... but can be used with 
intricate and varied patterns can be made on a single 14 or 18 for less intricate patterns. It turns the lace out 
machine Kidde’s new 24 bar knitter. Look again at fast, too... up to 300 courses per minute. 

the quality of the lace ... at the fine detail and the clear Like all Kidde machines, the new 24 bar knitter is 


outlining of the pattern. That's quality lace turned out simple, accessible and easy to work on. Equally impor- 
tant, it is ruggedly built to withstand round-the-clock, 


at moderate cost. 
This new addition to Kidde’s line of Raschel knitters high speed operation. Write to Kidde for full information. 


TRICOT AND RASCHEL MACHINES + TRICOT WARPERS +* HORIZONTAL WARPERS + BEAMERS 
CREELS ¢ SLASHERS * WINDER-REDRAWS ¢* TENSOMETERS * TENSION COMPENSATORS 


schch TEXTILE MACHINERY CORPORATION — BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
The word KIDDE is the trademark of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., and its affiliated companies. 





FROM A KERNEL OF CORN THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


©) I J0O0\ ACETYLATED STARCH DERIVATIVE 


NEW STANDARD FOR SIZING 


flexible. Very tough. Reduces stoppages. Helps pro- 
duce more uniform yarn. 


There's been a change. In warp sizing results. They're 
now much more uniform. Because KOFILM, a unique 
acetylated starch, eliminates variations in viscosity 
and strength. As proved in mill after mill in little more 
than a year. 


KOFILM prolongs viscosity stability over extended 
periods of time. Eliminates lumping and congealing. 
It forms exceptional films. High in strength. Extremely 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 


KOFILM is quick and simple to prepare. It is available 
ina complete range of viscosities for all constructions 
and blends. It is also recommended for wash 'n wear 
finishes. Why not compare it with whatever starch 
product you're now using? Write for a sample and 
data, telling something of the use you have in mind. 


ahonal 
STARCH and CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17 
3641 So. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32 
311-401 Foundry Street, N.W., Atlante 3 
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Main Office—Hartsville, $. C.* Mystic 






“We had a problem... 
1 @) \ [@]@@ Rye) \17-1> in tia 


Drum filled with Ashaway’s Lifeline of Dacron* polyester fiber 


THE NEED: Economical storage drums for fishing lines 


The manufacturer was encountering problems with metal drums 
being used for storing fishing lines. First, production required a 
ntory of these expensive drums. And second, mainte- 
ms was both time-consuming and costly. 


large in 
nance of the 


The solution to these problems was in an area where SoNocO 
experience in fibre products could be utilized to full advantage. 


A new type drum was developed. It resisted the line’s constric- 
tive force! Its exceptional strength and durability permitted the 
drum to be used time and time again! The per-unit cost was 


*DuPont trademark 


SONOCO 
Products for Textiles 


less than one-fourth of the carrier it replaced! And, as a result, 
the manufacturer was able to drastically reduce his investment 
in storage drums. 


Only Sonoco with 60 years’ experience, plus modern research 
and completely integrated manufacturing facilities, could solve 
these problems quickly with a dependable, low cost fibre prod- 
uct. It is typical of countless cases where SoNoco technical and 
production “know-how” has benefited the industry. Let Sonoco 
experience help you! 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Conn + Akron, Ind. + Lowell, Mass. + Ph 


psburg, N. J. - Longview, Texas - Philadelphia, Pa 


La Puente, Cal. - Fremont, Cal. - Atlanta, Ga. - Granby, Quebec - 








Brantford, Ontario + Mexico, D. F. 
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* 109 types of rayon 


e One type of rayon 
* Hundreds of end products 


e Two end products 


Back in the Nickelodeon Era ° Today wonderful new Avisco 
rayon was rayon. It was produced rayons go into all the products 
in only one strength, one denier, illustrated at right ...and many 
one elongation. This early more! And this is just the 
rayon was limited to use only beginning. Spectacular new 
in ribbon and hats. developments are near at hand! 


AVISCO RAYON... 


Yes, in 1960 rayon is a far cry from the limited product of the early nineteen 
hundreds. In fact, rayon now represents a huge family of radically different 
fibers and filament yarns. Each member of this growing family is individ- 
ually engineered for specific physical properties, mill operations and end uses. 
American Viscose was and continues to be the leader in gearing rayon to fit 
the needs of the day . . . and developing highly advanced fibers and filament 
yarns for the future. 


YOU NAME IT! If it’s rayon...American Viscose has it! 


Every type of rayon staple and filament known can be made by American 
Viscose ... the only producer you can use as a source for all your rayon require- 
ments. And remember, Avisco people have the technical know-how to make 
virtually any type of fiber or filament a mill wants, with tailor-made packages 
for specific needs. You name it ... if anyone can produce it, American Viscose 
technicians can! 
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a growing family of engineered fibers 


Why do leading mills use AVISCO RAYON as the STANDARD 


OF CONTROL ? Because statistical controls in manufacturing insure 
peak runability in all textile operations. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE! Avisco Technical and Textile Service Department 
is the first and most highly respected rayon technical service in America. 
Experienced service engineers have at their fingertips full size operating mill 
machinery to give you advanced technical data and on-the-spot mill assistance. 
Always ready to serve you... as near as your telephone. 


Look to AVISCO »: new ideas! 


FIBERS AND FILMS 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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Take the “heat” off 
your picker room 
... With an RCA Metal Detector ! 


Even if tramp metal has not yet touched off a real con- 
flagration in your picker room, chances are there are 
countless “heated discussions’’ over costly damage to 
moving parts of machinery caused by these stray 
metal pieces. 


Nails, wires, and other pieces of tramp metal, packed 
tightly into high density bales, for example, are insulated 
against magnets so that ordinary protection devices are 
of little value. By contrast, the RCA Electronic Metal 
Detector shows up even minute metal pieces—magnetic 
or non-magnetic —before they can get into other equip- 


SAFETY 


ANOTHER WAY RCA 
SERVES INDUSTRY 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


FROM TRAMP METAL 


ment to cause trouble. Yearly savings may run into 
thousands and product quality is protected. 


The RCA Metal Detector can be used on material 
traveling at speeds from 15 to 1000 ft. per minute, and 
to be detected the metal need only be as small as the dot 
over this letter You can install it around a non- 
metallic conveyor that automatically stops when tramp 
metal is detected; or it can be arranged to light a lamp or 
sound an alarm when trouble threatens. The RCA Metal 
Detector pays for itself quickly in longer life of costly 
machinery, decreased downtime and savings in product. 


To find out more about the RCA Electronic Metal Detector, write to RCA, Dept. C-271, Building 15-1 today. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 


RCA ELECTRONIC METAL DETECTOR 
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Prepare any fiber, any fabric, 
for practically anything 
with 


TRITON 


non-ionic surfactants 


You name it—resin finishing, water repellency, dyeing, 
almost any process. Your results can be only as good 
as your preparation. And just as there’s no substitute 
for good, thorough, complete and even preparation of 
fibers and fabrics, there’s no substitute for TRITON 
surfactants and detergents. 


In wool scouring, kier boiling of cotton, boil off of 
rayon and acetate fibers, desizing and scouring of piece 
goods, in dyebaths, and in other mill and finishing 
processes, TRITON surfactants have distinct advantages 
that set them apart from other products. They can be 
used with hard water, and in both acid and alkali, 
because they are non-ionic. High temperatures nor- 
mally do not break them down. They hold soils in 
suspension; oils and greases are emulsified. And TRITON 
surfactants do not remain in fibers, but rinse out 
quickly and completely. 


Write today for complete information on the 
Rohm & Haas TRITON line. 


Chemicals for Industry 


OHM £ HAAS 


COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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There were three excellent reasons for 
Amerotron Company’s recent reorder for 3200 
UNIFIL® Loom Winders. Mr. Robert M. 


Cushman, Executive Vice President of this 


leading textile manufacturer sums them up:. 


“UNIFIL Loom Winders already in operation 
in our plants have improved quality of some 
fabrics, and have enabled us to run more types 
of fabric. In addition, they made available 
more floor space.”’ 

It’s a typical example. More and more mod- 
ern weavers are evaluating, accepting, and re- 
ordering UNIFIL Loom Winders. They’re de- 
pending on the advantages inherent in this ad- 
vanced method of filling yarn preparation for 
the extra capabilities today’s weave rooms need. 
UNIFIL Loom Winders efficiently and econom- 


Additional 3, 


ically consolidate quilling and weaving atthe 
loom... provide all the advantages of weaving- 
from-a-cone, on all types of yarn, both natural 
and synthetic. They greatly improve the qual- 
ity of some fabrics and they give fabrics with 
textured yarn filling a uniformity not possible 
before. They’re constantly opening profitable 
new markets for weavers everywhere. 

Why not let a Leesona ‘“‘Profit Factor Anal- 
ysis’”” show you how UNIFIL Loom Winders 
can improve your weaving operations. For de- 
tails on this informative survey, contact your 
Leesona Sales Engineer in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Charlotte, Atlanta, or Los Angeles. In 
Canada: Montreal or Hamilton. Or write 
LEESONA CORPORATION, P. O. Box 1605, 
Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


23.9.27 


OO... 


Here are just a few of many modern mills which are saving 


with UNIFIL Loom Winders: 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC, 
PONEMAH MILLS 
DRAYTON MILLS 


RICHARD TEXTILES 
CADILLAC TEXTILES, INC, 
CANADIAN CELANESE, LTD. 


JUDSON MILLS 


UNITED MERCHANTS & MFRS., INC, 


GLEN RAVEN SILK MILLS, INC. 
BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, INC. 
EXPOSITION COTTON MILLS CO, 
GREENWOOD MILLS 

FRANK IX & SONS, INC. 
MARION MFG. COMPANY 
WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 
STRASBURG TEXTILE MILLS, INC. 
AMEROTRON COMPANY 
WOODSIDE MILLS 

SPARTAN MILLS 


CHRYSLER MILLS, INC. 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILES, LTD. 
KALCO WEAVING CORP. 
MARVEN LOOMS, INC. 

PAXON FABRICS CORP. 
PANSY WEAVING MILLS 
PEPPERTON COTTON MILLS 
RIVERSIDE MILLS 
BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY, INC, 
STANWOOD MILLS, INC, 
STARR MILLS CORP. 
WAUMBEC MILLS, INC, 


Versatility with 
Any Filling Supply 
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FREE SPINN 


with 
TYPE 


ROVING BOBBIN CLEANING MACHINES 


Relieve spinners of twisting off roving and assign them more 
sides for a quick return on investment — average six months. 
Absolutely no bobbin damage at the cleaning machine. 


Let a Terrell engineer 
show you how this equip- 
ment can save you 
money. 
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Government Probes Textiles. A 
full-scale study of the textile in- 
dustry, from raw materials to 
finished products, is being 
launched by the Department of 


as you can see, we 
have pinpointed the y 
A major causes --- Y 
ay); 


) 


Commerce. William H. Miernyk, 
textile economist who headed up 
the Pastore study, will direct the 
project. Purpose of the probe is to 
pinpoint causes of drastic fluctua- 
tions in textile production and 


prices. 


Social Security Reminder. Em- 
ployers are reminded that the a- 
mount of Social Security tax with- 
held from employees’ pay must be 
increased to 3% on wages up to 
$4,800 earned on and after Janu- 


ary 1. Amount contributed by the 
employer went up to 3% at the 
same time. Increases are scheduled 
again in 1963, 1966, and 1969, un- 
til employers and employees are 
each contributing 442%. 


Big Drop in Textile Failures. 
Only 61 firms in the textile mill 
products classification failed dur- 
ing the first eleven months of 1959, 
compared with 88 during the simi- 
lar period of 1958, according to 
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Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. The 1959 
failures had liabilities of $6,326,- 
000; the figure for 1958 was $8,- 
599,000. 


British Remove Import Bars. 
All restrictions on imports of 
American textile and apparel 
products into the United Kingdom 
under the British Token Import 
Plan have been abolished. How- 
ever, tariffs remain unchanged. 


Wash - and - Wear Standards. 
Standards for wash-and-wear fab- 
purchased by its members 
have been established by the 
Boys’ Apparel and Accessories 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
U.S. Testing Company has set up 
an official testing laboratory to 
verify that materials and fabrics 
purchased by BAMA members 
meet the standards adopted by the 
Association. (At the time of this 
writing, Textile Fabrics Associa- 
tion announced that its members 
would not cooperate in the BAMA 
program.—Editor.) 


rics 


Japanese Build C. A. Mill. Ja- 
pan is helping El Salvador to 
build a $2,500,000 textile mill, ac- 
cording to a report submitted to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee. 


Silver Lining for F-F. Despite 
the fact that 1959 was another bad 
year for full-fashioned hosiery, 
National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers does see some com- 
fort for F-F knitters: “ . com- 
panies operating in the full- 
fashioned field today are...ina 
considerably better situation, vol- 
ume wise, than they were say in 
1948 or in 1952 operating 


have 
the 
the 


units and managements 
shrunk faster than sales... 
market is 15% larger for 
average unit.” 
End-Breakage Study. Auburn 
Research Foundations, Inc., of 
Auburn University, has been 
awarded a U. S. Department of 
Agriculture contract, totaling 


You could use a little end 


about $30,000, to study end break- 
age in spinning cotton yarns. Ef- 
fect of selected fiber properties 
and processing variables will be 
investigated. 


U. S. Cause of Canada’s Tex- 
tile Depression? Discussing the 
Over-capacity and over-expansion 
which he said plagued the U 5S. 
textile industry after the Korean 
War, W. H. Young, vice-president 
of Hamilton (Ont.) Cotton Co., 
said, “The remedy was not an 


orderly curtailment of shifts un- 
til production balanced demand— 
rather an all-out price war de- 
veloped, margins plummeted, 
mills went bankrupt, and the 
weaker fell by the wayside. This 
is the picture of the chaotic condi- 
tions . . . which were freely ex- 


53 





NEW BROCHURE 


For a new brochure 
describing a fine selection 
of industrial and executive 


airplanes, write: 


Southern Airways Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA TEL. POplar 7-3766 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. FRanklin 6-7150 Birmingham, Ala., Tel. FAirfax 2-0502 


> 


) 
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An American-made woolen and worsted wardrobe was recently given as a bonus prize to 
a contestant on NBC-TV's program "The Price Is Right.’ Retail value of wardrobe is 


about $1,600. 


ported to Canada |by dumping of 
surplus goods] causing the 


most severe recession that [the 


Canadian textile industry] has 
yet experienced.” However, Mr. 
Young predicts that U. S. produc- 


~» Labor-Management News 


Textile Wage Increases at Bot- 
tom. In a survey of 21 manufac- 
turing industries, the textile in- 
dustry placed last in the median 
becoming 
contracts 


wage increases 
1960 under 


size of 
effective in 


force. Average deferred 
increase for all of the 1141 wage 
contracts analyzed was 7.1 cents 
per hour, while the average for 
57 textile contracts was 4.8 cents, 
the Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., reports. 


now i1n 


Beacon Workers Defeat UTW. 
Employees of Beacon Manufactur- 
ing Co., Swannanoa, N. C., voted 
1,345 to 244 against representa- 
tion by United Textile Workers of 
America, in a recently held elec- 
tion. This was the third defeat at 
Swannanoa for the union since 
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1946. In the last NLRB election, 
held in 1950, the union received 
about twice as many votes as it 
did in this attempt. 


Newly Unionized. Stearns & 
Foster Co., Lockland, O., with 700 
employees, and Plymouth Finish- 
ing Co., Fall River, Mass., with 70 
employees, recently signed first- 
time contracts with Textile Work- 
ers Union of America. 


New Contracts. A new contract 
calling for wage boosts of 13 
cents to 18 cents per hour over a 
two-year period was_ recently 
signed by Courtaulds (Alabama) 
Inc., LeMoyne, Ala., and Textile 
Workers Union of America, after 
a 24-hour strike. A pact calling 
for a 10-cent increase plus fringes 
was negotiated by TWUA and 
Fawcett Mills, Inc., New Bedford, 
Mass. TWUA members at Orr 
Felt & Blanket Co., Piqua, O., get 
wage increases of 21 cents to 30 
cents an hour over the next two 
years, according to the terms of a 
new contract. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


tion capacity and consumer de- 
mand will soon be in balance, if 
they are aot already. 


Cashmere Test in the Works. 
Preliminary work has been com- 
pleted in developing a test for de- 
termining the percentage of coarse 
fibers in cashmere, according to a 
report made at a recent meeting 
of Subcommittee A-3 of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Such a test is needed be- 
cause of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission ruling that a product 
labeled “100% cashmere” must 
contain aot more than 3% coarse 
fibers. 


Materials Handling Course. The 
Eighth Annual Materials Handling 
Short Course will be held at 
Georgia Tech in Atlanta, Febru- 
ary 4 to 6. Registration deadline is 
January 29. This year’s program 
will stress the engineering funda- 
mentals of materials handling and 
will call upon the registrants for 
more participation and more per- 
formance than has been required 


NLRB Finds For and Against 
Mills. In three recent rulings, the 
National Labor Relations Board 
returned findings favorable to the 
mills twice, and unfavorable once. 
In a suit filed against Granite 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Mt. Airy, N. 
C., NLRB ruled that the mill did 
not discriminatorily discharge an 
employee. In a case brought by 


Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, an NLRB trial examiner re- 
fused to recommend that an order 
be issued against Danville (Pa.) 
Silk Co. for allegedly giving il- 
legal help to an independent un- 
ion. In the third case, an NLRB 
trial examiner ruled that Frank- 
lin (N. C.) Hosiery Mills fired two 
employees for union activity and 
engaged in other unfair labor 
practices. 





United Elastic’s Stuart, 
Virginia, plant. 


United Elastic 

Needed Power .. .- 
Water... Good Roads 
---« Dependable Labor 


United Elastic’s Woolwine, Virginia, plant. 


im VIRGINIA 


When United Elastic Corporation was considering a new 
plant some years ago, they sought a locality with ample 
electricity and water, good roads for trucks, and 
conscientious labor. After intensive study, they chose 
Stuart, Virginia. 

Today that plant is four times its original size, and two 
other Virginia plants have been built. Altogether, these 3 
plants have nearly a half-million square feet of floor space 

. use 1,582,000 gallons of water a day. . . 720,000 kilo- 
watt hours of electricity a month. . . employ 1,041 skilled 
Virginians. Products include elastic braids, thermal 

: fabrics, woven elastic webbings, raschel knit elastic fabrics 
Easthampton Rubber Thread (subsidiary of and rubber thread. 
United Elastic) plant at Stuart, Virginia. Largest manufacturer of its kind in the world, United 
Elastic is proud of the diligence, intelligence and cooperation 
of its Virginia employees. Labor turnover is less than 1%. 
Safety record is excellent . . . over 3,500,000 man-hours 
without loss of time due to work injury. Most employees 
are below middle age, come to work from a radius of 25 miles. 
‘ > United Elastic’s plants are well-served by Virginia’s 
industries Tell You Why excellent highway esdines . . . have plenty of aions 0 and 
They Have Located water for further expansion. Cooperation of state and 
in VIRGINIA ‘ local governments is “‘highly satisfactory.” 
: ee Let us tell you more about growth opportunities in 
@ AeSeR Products Corporation - : —— Phone, wire, write or visit in complete con- 
fidence 


Let These Outstanding 


The Dow Chemical Company 
General Electric Company 
C. M. Nicholson, Jr., Commissioner 
Division of Industrial Development 
: Virginia Dept. of Conservation and Economic Development 
ITT Corporation State Office Bldg., Richmond, Va. e Phone MIlton 4-4111 Ext. 2255 


Sperry Piedmont Company 


Allied Chemical Corporation 


You, too,can find these...and many 
other great competitive advantages in. 


Virginia's a wonderful place to play or work. Send for Free Vacation Guide Book. 
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in the past. Details from Richard 
Wiegand, director, Short Courses 
and Conferences, Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 


Lighting for Cotton Classing. 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials issued a_ tentative 
recommended practice for light- 
ing cotton classing rooms for color 


has 


tnats not exactly what 
we had in mind--- 


grading, based on methods de- 
veloped and followed by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 
Copies of the practice, ASTM 
Designation D 1684-59T, are avail- 
able from ASTM at 1916 Race St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Wool Support Prices. A shorn 
wool incentive price of 62 cents 
per pound and a mohair support 
price of 70 cents per pound have 
been announced by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for the 
1960 marketing year which begins 
April 1, 1960. The 1960 prices are 
the same as for the first five years 
of the program running from 1955 
through 1959 marketing years. 


Installment Carpet Sales Boom. 
Installment credit selling con- 
tinued to boost sales of more and 
better grade carpeting to consum- 
ers during 1959, Stuart S. Linder, 
vice-president of Allied Building 
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Credits, Inc., told members of the 
American Carpet Institute recent- 
ly. The average retail credit trans- 
action financed by his company 
last year reached $620, up 26.5% 
from 1954. He estimated that car- 
pets financed for home_ use 
amount to an annual volume of 
about $200 million. 


Textile Standards. 
Test Methods 
compiled by the Canadian 


Canadian 
“Standard Textile 
4-GP-2” 
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Government Specifications Board 
have been accepted by the Textile 
Technical Federation of Canada, 
coordinating group for Canada’s 
primary textile industries. TTFC 
recommends their use by all seg- 
ments of the industry. 


Carter Sees Sales Jump. Prod- 
uct improvements and a stepped- 
up merchandising program are 
expected to “contribute to a ban- 
ner beginning for the 1960’s’’ for 
the William Carter Co., according 
to Lyndall F. Carter, president of 
the firm. However, “The success- 
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ful last year of the decade, which 
could hardly be called the fuss- 
free fifties, might well herald the 
prologue of the decade of the 
golden egg for the resourceful or- 
ganization and the decade of the 
goose egg for the relaxed,” he 
said. 


Knit Machinery Course at PTI. 
A course covering knitted outer- 
wear machinery is being offered 
by the Philadelphia Textile Insti- 
tute in cooperation with the 
Pennsylvania District of the Knit- 
ted Outerwear Manufacturers As- 


How Much Will A Strike Cost Your Employees? 


If an employee in your manufacturing firm takes home (after all deduc- 


tions) $60 a week, and... 


IF A STRIKE LASTS 


1 week 


and his hourly gain is . 


IF A STRIKE LASTS 


4 weeks 
and his hourly gain is 


IF A STRIKE LASTS 


10 weeks 


and his hourly gain is 


IF A STRIKE LASTS 


15 weeks 


and his hourly gain is 


IF A STRIKE LASTS 


20 weeks 


and his hourly gain is... 


it will take him 1 Year and 23 Weeks 
it will take him 38 Weeks 

will take him 25 Weeks 

will take him 19 Weeks 

will take him 15 Weeks 
9 Weeks 


7 Weeks 


will take him 


will take him 


to make up for pay lost. 


Years and 40 Weeks 
Years and 46 Weeks 
and 48 Weeks 
ond 23 Weeks 
ond 8 Weeks 


will take him 
it will take him 

will take him Yeor 
will take him Year 
Year 
will take him 38 Weeks 


will take him 30 Weeks 


will take him 


to make up for pay lost. 


14 Years and 22 Weeks 
7 Years and 11 Weeks 
4 Years and 42 Weeks 
3 Years and 31 Weeks 
2 Years and 46 Weeks 
and 42 Weeks 
and 23 Weeks 


will take him 
will take him 
will take him 
will take him 
will take him 
1 Year 
1 Year 


take him 


will 


t will take him 


to make up for pay lost. 


> him 21 Years and 34 Weeks 

take him 10 Years and 43 Weeks 

it will take him 7 Years and 11 Weeks 
t will take him 5 Years and 21 Weeks 
17 Weeks 
Years and 37 Weeks 
t will take hir 2 Years and 9 Weeks 


t will take him 4 Years and 


it will take 
to make up for pay lost. 


2¢ it will take him 28 Years and 44 Weeks 
4¢ it will take him 14 Years and 22 Weeks 
6¢ it will take him 9 Years and 32 Weeks 
8¢ it will take him 7 Years and 11 Weeks 

will take him 5 Years and 40 Weeks 
3 Years and 32 Weeks 
2 Years and 46 Weeks 


will take him 
will take him 


to make up for pay lost. 
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SUPERIOR 4 


In actual day to day operation where the real worth 
of machinery is tested, Sims new Stainless Steel 75 
psi reversed dished head 44 Dry Cans* are proven 
superior. They require less horsepower . . . are easier 
on bearings . . . and save floor space with no loss in 
drying surface. And the chain drive is on one side 
of the can, while the steam fittings are on the other 
side . . . permitting maintenance of the drive without 
time lost waiting for steam pipes to cool. 

Furnished Teflon-coated if desired. 


FOR ECONOMY AND QUALITY. Our modern and progres- 
sive metal-working shops, our skilled craftsmen, our 
know how—these are guarantees of quality. For cus- 
tom tailoring of stainless steel, call, wire, or write now. 


Fabricated and installed at 

Lanett Bleachery and Dye 

Works, Lanett, Alabama by 
Sims Metal Works. 


Harley D. Hohm, Inc., 128 Buist Ave 
Greenville, S. C. 


Friday Textile Machine & Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N.C. FABRICATORS SINCE 1928 
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“Government Competition Is Ruinous” 


The government now buys the 
bulk of the crop and offers it for 
resale at several cents per pound 
less than it pays for it. 

Almost all the cotton produced 
is classed by the government and 
placed in a catalog which has gen- 
eral circulation in the cotton trade 
... AS a consequence of this new 
system of government intervention 
in the market, many cotton mills 
are now buying their cotton direct 
from the government. 

Cotton merchandising is a high- 
ly technical and complicated com- 
mercial operation and, as is well 
known, is done on extremely 
small margins of profit. 

Government intervention will 
destroy much of the distributive 
machinery for the price-supported 
and acreage-restricted parts of 
agriculture. Every bit of this ac- 
tivity that the government takes 
over, it takes away from private 
dealers. In the case of cotton, the 
futures exchanges as institutions 
are living up their surpluses; and 
this also is what the remaining 
brokers and commission houses 
are doing, except as the latter may 
be supported by business in stocks. 

A number of spot cotton dealers 
have gone out of the cotton busi- 
and I am sure this season 
many more following 


ness, 
will see 
them.... 

One of the most serious effects 
of this attrition is that capable 
private machinery will have been 
substantially destroyed if and 
when the government withdraws. 


sociation. It will cover designing 
possibilities, control cards and 
chains, and pattern wheel and de- 
sign set-up of the most widely used 
outerwear machines. 


More Textiles for Pakistan. The 
government of Pakistan has an- 
nounced that the capacity of the 
country’s textile industry will be 
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Unless the United States is going 
completely socialistic, the govern- 
ment must eventually withdraw 
from this business. Unfortunately, 
the history of the past thirty years 
proves conclusively that govern- 
ment has been getting deeper and 
deeper into the business and, as 
nearly everybody knows, with dis- 
astrous results. 

The crops, in the marketing of 
which the government has inter- 
vened, are stated to represent only 
about 20 per cent of the total 
value of production marketed by 
farmers. The other 80 per cent 
has moved normally from pro- 
ducer to consumer, and rot into a 
government warehouse. 

In the last figures I have seen, 
I believe the Census put the farm 
dwellers at 12 per cent of the total 
population. Thus, the non-farm 88 
per cent of our population, repre- 
senting the great majority of our 
consumers and taxpayers, are pay- 
ing the exorbitant costs of a farm 
program which is fast transform- 
ing some proportion of the rernain- 
ing 12 per cent into wards of the 
government. 

Generally, the people of the 
United States have little under- 
standing of the extent to which 
government has become involved 
in the affairs of agriculture and 
the far-reaching effects that such 
involvement is having. If they 
understood it, they would put a 
stop to it—W. L. Clayton, Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co. 


expanded by 300,000 spindles and 
3,000 looms. As a result, Pakistan 
is expected to cut its imports of 
finer yarns and fabrics and to in- 
crease its exports of cotton tex- 
tiles. 


AATT to Expand. The board of 
directors of American Association 
for Textile Technology has ap- 
proved a new constitution and by- 
laws to put the organization on a 
national basis. The new regula- 
tions provide for formation of re- 
gional chapters upon application 
of 30 or more members living in 
the area. AATT now has about 
1,000 members, principally in the 
New York Metropolitan area, al- 
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chapters have recently 
been formed in Tennessee and 
North Carolina, and a_ student 
chapter in New Bedford, Mass. 


though 


Wool Contract for Harris. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has 
awarded a contract for about 


$30,000 to Harris Research Lab- 


oratories for research designed to 
develop improved chemical proc- 
esses for removal of vegetable 
matter from wool. 


Japanese Exports to Canada 
Soar. Figures released by the 
Canadian Apparel and Textile 
Manufacturers Association, all 
taken from Japanese sources, show 
that in the first half of this year 
shipments of textiles and clothing 
from Japan to Canada were valued 
at $19,576,000, compared with 
$10,968,000 for the first half of 
1958. Canadian producers expect 
that the 1959 total will reach 
$38,500,000, against $26,568,000 
last year. 


QM Needs Scientific Director. 
Quartermaster Research & Engi- 
neering Center Laboratories, Na- 
tick, Mass., have announced that 
a vacancy exists for Scientific 
Director of the Laboratories, at a 


salary of $15,000 per year. The 
Center Laboratories have five re- 
search and engineering divisions, 
including a textile, clothing, and 
footwear division. Details are 
available from Henry R. Rose, 
civilian personnel officer at the 
Laboratories. 


Resolve now to 


save each issue of TI 





ON TARGET WITH McBRIDE... 


HEAVY DUTY CREEL ARMS 


package change, no interference with ballooning yarn. 


Are your creel arms overloaded? Have you a problem 
reaching the target (entrance eye) on your tensions? 
If so you are losing warping efficiency. McBride’s 
heavy duty package arm is designed specifically to 


correct this situation! 


even the largest packages stay straight on 


No Sag 
target for accurate over end draw off. 


Fast Change—arm swings back out of way for 


UNIVERSAL CONE HOLDER 


LARGE DIAMETER PACKAGE HOLDER 


McBride swing arm assemblies are made to fit all 
packages. 

Instant changeover with McBride Quik change cone 
and large diameter package holders. 

Complete new creels or fittings to modernize your 
existing creels 


Write today for our latest catalog. 


MERCURY SWITCH STOP MOTION 


LET McBRIDE STUDY YOUR WARPING SITUATION. YOU MIGHT BE SURPRISED WITH THE COSTS YOU CAN SAVE, THE IMPROVED QUALITY IN THE WARPS YOU PRODUCE 
CREELS FOR EVERY PURPOSE CONE HOLDERS, STOP MOTIONS, TENS!CN CONTROLS, WARP BEAMS, FLANGES, CARPET INSPECTION TABLES, METAL AND WOOD ROLLS. 


McBRIDE 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 


Complete engineering service is part of every McBride installation. 


COTTMAN AVE. & WISSINOMING ST. - PHILADELPHIA 35, PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada: Hugh Williams & Co., 27 Wellington St., E. Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Mr. Barton 


by William B. Barton 


General counsel and manager 
Labor Relations and Legal Dept. 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 


ws NO ONE would have thought early 
last that there could possibly 
be legislation during the 86th Con- 
gress that would outlaw most secon- 
restrictions on 


year 


dary boycotts, place 
recognition picketing, require union 
officials who handle union funds to 
post bonds, or protect the secret bal- 
lot rights of union members in union 
elections. Yet, we have seen all this 
and much more too enacted into law 
during the first the 86th 
Congress 

Let’s look at the the 
new law [the Landrum-Griffin Bill]. 
What does it actually do? 

First, it is divided into seven titles 


session of 


contents of 


—in other words, it has seven princi- 
pal divisions [see accompanying 
box]. 

It will 
than 
what is in 
I will try to 


visions which are of 


not be possible to do more 


outline in a very general way 


these parts. In doing so, 


emphasize those pro- 
most concern to 
businessmen, and, conversely, I will 
touch more lightly those which con- 
cern businessmen only remotely 
First in the 
introduction 


new law is a sort 
which precedes’ the 
titles I mentioned. This intro- 
ductory material details the findings, 
purposes, and policy of the new law 
and sets forth a number of definitions 
which will, at times, become exceed- 
-_Those who want 
to make a careful study of the new 
law will find it advisable to study 
the introductory provisions intently. 
Now, the seven 
principal divisions of the law proper. 


seven 


ingly important. 


let’s consider 


RIGHTS OF UNION MEMBERS 


The first embodies the much 
publicized bill of rights for employ- 
ees. These rights are largely new 
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How does the new labor law 
affect your mill? 


Provisions of the Landrum-Griffin Bill which are 


of most concern to businessmen 


in that they have not heretofore been 
set forth in statutory law. They are 
in addition to those created more- 
over, by any other state or federal 
law or by union constitutions or by- 
laws. 

Among these rights is that of each 
and all members to nominate candi- 
dates, to vote in elections or referen- 
dums, to attend and participate in 
union meetings, to have free speech 
both inside and outside union gather- 
ings, to assemble in non-union spon- 
sored groups, and to have protection 
against union dues or fees being in- 
creased without approval by the 
members. 

There is also a ban on union inter- 
ference with the right of a member to 
sue the union or its officials in the 
courts. Likewise, members who 
would appear as witnesses in such 
proceedings or who petition or write 
legislators about such matters, are 
protected. 

If there is violence or a threat of 
violence to interfere with these 
rights, a criminal penalty follows, 
with up to $1000 fine or imprison- 
ment for as long as one year, or both. 

Members are protected under this 
section, moreover, against unreason- 
able disciplinary action. In the event 
of a disciplinary proceeding, the 
member is entitled to be served first 


with written charges. He must be 
given a chance to prepare his defense 
and then have a full and fair hearing. 

Another duty imposed by this title 
is the requirement that local unions 
furnish employees who so request 
with copies of collective bargaining 
agreements which affect them and in 
the case of other than a local labor 
organization to furnish a copy te each 
constituent unit with members af- 
fected by such an agreement. Each 
such agreement must be kept on file 
by the organization secretary, more- 
over, for inspection by affected mem- 
bers. 

I have described these provisions 
of the bill of rights in some detail, 
because, indirectly, employers are 
likely to feel the results. 

Democracy, of course, can not be 
fully legislated. It depends in large 
measure on background, attitude, and 
political climate; but here we have 
guarantees in the new law designed 
to help employees make their unions 
democratic. 

Unless the provisions of the new 
Title I are allowed to become a dead 
letter, they may well affect sub- 
stantially the quality, nature, and 
activity of American labor unions. 
That means they could affect em- 
ployers who have to deal with unions. 

Continued on page 113 


Outline of “Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959” 


Title 1—Bill of rights of members of labor organizations 


Title 


2—Reporting by labor organizations, officers and employees of 


labor organizations, and employers 


Title 
Title 
Title 5 
Title 
Title 


3—Trusteeships 


4—Elections 


6—Miscellaneous provisions 


(as amended) 


Safeguards for labor organizations 


7—Amendments to the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 





"CELE: 


was) )—6—hUTTINBEATABLE 


ai 


sua 0 |= COMBINATION 


.used by more yarn 
producers than any other 


Leading mills everywhere rely on this equipment because 
of its speed, high quality production, versatility, convenience 
and economy. 


Cocker Tricot Warper Model MB 55-32 (Top Photo) 


Handles 2-21”, 1-42”, 1-55” Beams, or 1-50” or 2-25” 
Raschel beam with simple changeover from one set to another. 
Individual controls, in full view and easy reach of operator. 
Has all modern features and safety devices. Normal sustained 


speeds up to 600 YPM. 


Cocker Horizontal Type Magazine Cone Creels 
(Second Photo) 


Standard creel is built to take four pound packages but can 
be built to take larger packages. Takes any type package. 
Cone holders are arranged to swing around inside the ““V"’ 

for re-creeling without interfering with the operation 

of the machine. Equipped with electronic eyeboard stop 
motion. A wide range of tensions is available. 


Cocker Vertical Type Magazine Cone Creel 
(Third Photo) 


Available in true vertical or magazine... equipped for any 
type package. Tensions are new improved type with adjustable 
posts for varying tensions in the yarn. Tensions can be 

run on light yarns without washers, or washers can be used 

on one or both posts when yarn requires it. 

Electronic stop motion available. 


Cocker High Speed Spindle Driven Warper (SD-49) 
(Bottom Photo) 


Will handle any type yarn. Produces unexcelled synthetic 
warps from finest deniers to heaviest tire cord yarns. Takes 
section beams with flanges up to 40” dia. Produces warps 


of any desired density at speeds up to 1000 YPM. 


Write for full information today. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


IN CANADA: 


Contact W. S. Clark 


PLANT & OFFICES 
at Ranilo, N. C. WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Montreal, Canada MAILING ADDRESS COMPLETE WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 


Oxtord 7-2242 


Gastonia, N. C. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for January, 1960 





RECENT TECHNICAL AND 
COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


by J. B. Goldberg 
Consultant to the Textile 
and Allied Industries 


Exclusive 


FIBERS AND YARNS 


Self-Defoliating Cotton Plant. A 
new variety of cotton plant is re- 
ported to have been developed in 
Russia which sheds its leaves 
without chemical treatment. This 
feature makes the plant suitable 
for relatively simple machine 
picking. 


High Tenacity Arnel Staple. It 
is reported that the Celanese 
Corp. has developed a_high- 
tenacity Arnel staple which is now 
undergoing evaluation. 


Polypropylene Yarns and Sta- 
ple. Industrial Rayon Corp. has 
announced plans to enter com- 
mercial production of polypropy- 
lene staple, tow, and continuous 
filament yarns, to be identified by 
the name “Prolene.” Staple and 
tow will be made in a range of 2 
to 15 denier per filament, and 
continuous filament yarns in sizes 
from 210 denier and up. Stressed 
are high strength, abrasion resist- 
ance, and low density, providing 
greater cover than any other type 
of synthetic fiber. Heavier denier 
staple fibers are reported to be 
under evaluation in carpeting. 
* * * The AviSun Corp., owned 
jointly by the American Viscose 
Corp. and Sun Oil Co., announced 
that its polypropylene fibers 
would be marketed under the 
name of “Olane.” 


Another Spandex Fiber. Globe 
Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., re- 
ported the development of elastic 
threads of synthetic polyurethane 
materials, claiming aging and 
tensile properties superior to 
natural rubber. One disadvantage 
was tendency to discolor on ex- 
posure to light, but there were 
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indications that this may be 
overcome by the addition of anti- 
oxidants and ultraviolet light ab- 
sorbers. 


“Synthetic Wool.” Russian 
scientists claim to have created 
a “synthetic wool” which is ten 
times stronger and ten times 
cheaper than wool. Basic ingredi- 
ents were reported to be lignin 
and cellulose derived from wood. 
According to reports’ released, 
molten lignin is mixed with 
spichlorohydrin, a cellulose de- 
rivative, then spun into fiber. The 
fibers are said to be highly re- 
sistant to moisture, but are read- 
ily dyeable. 


Chemstrand’s Textured Yarn. 
“Cumuloft” is the name adopted 
by Chemstrand Corp. for a new 
textured filament nylon yarn for 
carpets. The yarn has a modified 
cross-section with built-in crimp 
and is priced at $1.53 for 1230/68 
and $1.47 for 3690/204. 


Coated Textile Filaments. A 
British patent disclosed a method 
of applying to the surface of tex- 
tile filaments a plastic, such as 
polyvinyl chloride or polystyrene, 
containing an azoic “blowing 
agent” which decomposes when 
heated. It was suggested that the 
resultant scaly surface on rayon 
yarns might permit easier bonding 
to rubber for tire cord, or that 
such yarns would have a warmer 
handle and a number of properties 
associated with scaled textile fi- 
bers such as wool. 


Puffing Rayon and Acetate Fi- 
bers. Assigned to a Swiss inventor, 
a U. S. patent covers a process for 
treating dry rayon or acetate fi- 
bers with an aqueous solution of 
alkali metal permanganate satu- 
rated with barium chloride, then 
subjecting them to action of an 
aqueous solution of hydrogen 
peroxide. The oxygen bubbles 
generated inside of the fibers do 
not break through the surface, 


and barium sulfate is precipitated 
within the enlarged hollow spaces. 


New Mylar Yarn. The Metlon 
Corp. is offering a new “Wood- 
tone” yarn to simulate wooden 
weaves. 


MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 


Automated Cotton Spinning 
Process. The Toyo Spinning Co., 
Osaka, Japan, reports develop- 
ment of a new continuous auto- 
mated cotton spinning system 
claimed to provide draft ratios of 
from 400 to 700, compared to 
about 200 on present super high- 
draft systems. Although yarns as 
fine as 60s have been spun, the 
system is considered best on 40s 
yarn. Floor space saving is said to 
be appreciable and labor require- 
ments reduced by one-half. 


Continuous Shrink - Resistant 
Wool Process. Stevensons (Dyers) 
Ltd. of Derbyshire, England, is 
now using a continuous process in 
place of a batch method for mak- 
ing shrink-resistant wool. The 
machine is a backwasher normally 
used for wool top scouring, and 
capacity is at least 15,000 lb of 
wool per 24 hours. A continuous 
process for shrink-resist treatment 
of yarn is expected to be available 
in the near future. 


Hosiery Yarn Clipper. Burling- 
ton Hosiery Co. has been issued 
a U.S. patent on a yarn clipper 
for ladies’ two-feed seamless knit- 
ting machines. Describing the 
clipper as a “practical and effec- 
tive device for clipping yarn ends 
during the knitting operation,” 
Burlington claims that it elimi- 
nates the need for clipping during 
inspection, improves the efficiency 
of the machine, and enhances the 
quality of the stocking. The device 
can be installed on either new or 
existing two-feed machines with- 
out substantial modification, and 
can be adapted to all popular 

Continued on page 95 
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‘CROWN’S | 
NEW 
' C-TRON 


LOW FREE 
FORMALDEHYDE 


RESIN 


diminishes odor problems 


often eliminates afterwash 
While imparting high quality crease and shrink resistance, 
Crown’s C-TRON resin solves formaldehyde odor-prob- 
lems . . . both in the processing plant and in the finished 
fabric. Its extremely low free formaldehyde content has 
enabled many plants to eliminate the afterwash process 
entirely! 

Crown's representatives will gladly give you complete 
details concerning the new C-TRON thermosetting resin 
including how it may solve any resin problems you may 
have involving deleterious effects upon light fastness of 
reactant type dyestuffs. Call your man from Crown — 


or write direct! 


rown 


hemical 


CORPORATION 240 INDIA STREET, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Peterboro, N. H., Greensbor~, N. C., Burlington, N. C., (Warehouse), Greenville, S. C., Ware Shoals, S. C. 
IN CANADA: Marwin Dyestutf of Canada Ltd. IN SWITZERLAND: Bubeck & Dolder, Basle, Switzerland. 
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EXECUTIVE VIEWS 


Prepared by a man who is closely identified with the textile industry. 


The will to work...a forgotten resolution 


Exclusive 


aes PEOPLE have a 
systematic way of doing things. 
Take this business of making New 
Year’s resolutions, for example. It 
does seem like a good idea to take 
a long look at ourselves at least 
once a year. However, since most 
of us don’t enjoy the experience 
very much, we might be inclined 
to hurry it a bit. 

Not long ago, this country had a 
visit from a notorious, yet cele- 
brated, international traveler. He 
roundly criticized many charac- 
teristics of our Western life, but 
he was strangely silent with regard 
to one. Now this is disquieting, for 
I suspect he would have mentioned 
that one too, had he not felt that 
things were going the way he 
wanted. He didn’t comment on the 
one national trait which, possibly 
more than any other, has been re- 
sponsible for our rise to world 
leadership—“‘The American Will 
to Work.” 

Naturally, every national or eth- 
nic group has a will to work, but 
the American variety has always 
been conspicuous. Maybe you re- 
call your grandfather saying, ““‘The 
future? Boy, don’t worry about the 
future, so long as you’re willing 
to work!” Are we, as a people, as 
willing to work, even eight hours 
per day, as we were in former 
days? Not long ago, there were a 
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half million Americans who highest paid employees in history. 
weren't willing to work, or ap- In recent years, each of two mil- 
parently so, though they were the lion men annually has_ stopped 


MONEY MERRY-GO-ROUND 


< 
fw 


A GREAT RACE—BUT WHERE DOES IT END? 





In the dyehouse at Stonecutter Mills, Spin- 
dale, N. C., Honeywell thermometer controllers 
like the one at left regulate time and tem- 
perature of piecegoods dyeing . . . help 
speed production, assure color uniformity. 


Honeywell controls allow quick changeover in 
as ® 2 ) 
dyeing, keep quality high at S) /yy////- 


Stonecutter Mills dyes a variety of fibers 

. including nylon, Dacron, Orlon and 
acetates . .. in a variety of forms, often all 
in a single day. Dyehouse workers have to 
be skilled in quick changeovers . . . and 
their dyeing controls must be both accu- 
rate and flexible, for each fabric calls for 
a different dye, a different temperature, 
a different time cycle. 


Though dyeing temperatures range from 
130° to 212° F .. . and must be accurately 
held for cycles of 8 hours and longer .. . 
Honeywell dye control systems consist- 
ently assure production of top-quality 
dyed goods. 


PIQGNEERING THE FUTURE 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 


In your own mill, to increase efficiency, 
reduce costs and guard quality .. . to 
modernize a single process or an entire 
mill . . . call on Honeywell for complete, 
specialized textile instrumentation. From 
opening room to cloth room, Honeywell 
systems give you dependable, flexible con- 
trol of temperature, pressure, humidity, 
regain, dew point and other variables. 


For valuable help in matching controls to 
equipment, efficiently and economically, 
call on Honeywell at the planning stage. 
A Honeywell field engineer is as near as 
your phone. MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL, 
Wayne and Windrim Aves., Phila. 44, Pa. 


Honeywell 


SINCE 1885 
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EXECUTIVE VIEWS 


(from page 65) 


work for some 20 working days. 
This in spite of the fact that since 
1948 hourly earnings in the manu- 
facturing industries have risen an 
average of 61%, while consumer 
prices have increased only 22% 
Hours worked have decreased to 
the point where the average fac- 
tory worker is working only 39 
hours per week. 

We have an established 
of working shorter hours for high- 
er pay. Can this happy state of af- 
fairs continue indefinitely, or will 
foreign competition eventually re- 
sult in large-scale, involuntary 
unemployment? Will the Ameri- 
can Will to Work survive the in- 
toxication of “cradle to grave” 
schemes? Where do we go from 
here? 

Those of you who intend making 
a few resolutions this year are 
hereby extended an equal share in 
the following: “Resolve, that by 
my daily actions, I will cultivate 
and fortify the American Will to 
Work.” Like most resolutions, you 
won’t find this one easy to keep. 
However, failure to adopt this res- 
clution may some day lead to a 
situation in which someone else 
will be making our resolutions for 
us. 

We have learned to promote our 
physical health by avoiding ex- 
posure to the extremes of weather 
conditions, by taking proper 
nourishment, by heeding the good 
advice of the medical profession, 
etc. The consumption of drugs and 
the number of occupied hospital 
beds indicate that physical and 
mental health will respond only in 
part to such a regimen. 

In the way, we have 
learned not to expose people to the 
extremes of industrial climate. 
Lavish country club surroundings 
can be just as damaging to the 
Will to Work as unduly harsh and 
forbidding ones. Proper nourish- 
ment often takes the form of good 
wages, opportunity for advance- 
ment, effective supervisory leader- 
assignments, 
and 


record 


same 


equitable job 
allowances, 


ship, 
ample vacation 
sound company policies. In addi- 
tion, the progressive management 
keeps abreast of the ever growing 

Continued on page 107 
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FUTURE EVENTS 


Mar 


1-4 
10-11 
24-25 
24-25 


31- 


Apr. 1 


April 


June 


Sept 


7-9 


June 2 


23-25 


Event 


American Association for Tex- 
tile Technology 

Northern New England Section 
AATCC joint symposium with 
ASME Textile Engineering Div. 
Hudson-Mohawk Section AATCC 


Metropolitan Section AATCC 


Piedmont Section AATCC 


Plant Maintenance & Engineer- 
ing Show 

Rhode Island Section AATCC 
South Central Section AATCC 
National Cotton Council annual 
convention 

Southeastern Section AATCC 


American Society for Quality 
Control Textile Section annual 
conference 


ASTM Committee D-13 


Fiber Society 
Textile Research Institute an- 
nual meeting 

Textile Quality Control Associa- 
tion 

ASME Textile Engineering Con- 
ference 

American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute annual meeting 
Alabama Textile Manufacturers 
Association annual convention 
National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers annual conven- 
tion and Hosiery Industry Con- 
ference 

Textile Institute annual meeting 


Institute of Textile Technology 
Technical Advisory Committee 
and Board of Directors 


Phi Psi National convention 


Underwear Institute annual 
meeting 
Carolina Yarn Association 
Georgia Textile Manufacturers 
Association annual meeting 
American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition 

Narrow Fabrics Institute, Inc. 
Tufted Textile Manufacturers 
Association annual convention 
South Carolina Textile Manu- 
facturers Association annual 
convention 

Cotton Research Clinic 


Southern Textile Association 
<nnual meeting 
Combed Yarn 
Association 
Chemical Finishing Conference 
ponsored by National Cotton 
Council 

Southern Textile Exposition 


Spinners 


Carded Yarn Association annual 
meeting 
AATCC national convention 


Location 


Vanderbilt Hotel 
New York City 


Smith House 
Cambridge, Mass 


Chelsea House 
Tribes Hill, N. Y 
Hotel New Yorker 
New York City 
Poinsett Hotel 
Greenville, S. C 
Convention Hall 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Johnson's Hummocks 
Providence, R. I. 
Hotel Patten 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Statler-Hilton 
Dallas, Texas 
Callaway Gardens 
Pine Mountain, Ga. 


The Clemson House 
Clemson, S. C. 


Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel 
New York City 


Roosevelt Hotel 
New Orleans, La. 
Hotel Commodore 
New York City 
Dinkler Plaza 
Atlanta, Ga. 

N. C. State College 
Raleigh, N C. 
Americana Hotel 
Bal Harbor, Fla 
The Buena Vista 
Biloxi, Miss 


Americana Hotel 
Miami Beach, Fla 


Midland Hotel 
Manchester, England 


eo ¥ 
Charlottesville, Va 


Hotel Roosevelt 
New York City 
Hotel Biltmore 
New York City 


The Carolina 
Pinehurst, N. C 


The Diplomat 
Hollywood, Fla 


The Auditorium 
Atlantic City, N 
Northfield, N. J. 
The Fountainebleau 
Miami Beach, Fla 
The Cloister 

Sea Island, Ga 


Grove Park Inn 
Asheville, N. C 
Grove Park Inn 
Asheville, N. C. 
The Cloister 

Sea Island, Ga 
Statler Hotel 
Washington, D. C 


Textile Hall 
Greenville, S. C 
Grove Park Inn 
Asheville, N. C. 
Sheraton Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Standard Quality 
71.17 


Super-Precision 


410.75 


Which Bearing should you buy? 


ings, Inc., you get super-precision bearings in the 


— They're dimensionally interchangeable, but dimension is 
only one of many factors to consider. At left, is a super- 
precision bearing, made to the most critical specifications 
and good for thousands of trouble-free hours of service in 
the proper application. This bearing is a waste of money and 


often a source of trouble in less demanding applications. 


At right, a standard bearing suitable for applications 


where preload, run-out and tolerances are not too demanding. 


Which should you buy? Let our bearing engineers help 
you. When you buy super-precision from Dixie Bear- 


Providing bearing service 
in the South> 


manufacturers’ original boxes — factory-fresh and 
incorporating the latest improvements. They are us- 


ually carried in stock and delivery is immediate. 


If a standard bearing is best, you will get it fast from 
Dixie Bearings, Inc. And above all, when your Receiv- 
ing Department checks the bearings received against 
your purchase order, you'll find you have received 
what you have ordered—exactly with no “just as 
good”’ substitutions! 


Call the Dixie Bearings, Inc. branch nearest you 


NOW! 


Nixie BEARINGS, INC. 


FLORIDA: Jacksonville « GEORGIA: Atlanta «- KENTUCKY: Louisville 
LOUISIANA: Baton Rouge + New Orleans » N. CAROLINA: Charlotte - Greensboro 
S. CAROLINA: Greenville « TENNESSEE: Chattanooga « Kingsport + Knoxville +» Nashville 


VIRGINIA: Norfolk © Richmond 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 
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Textile Industries 


FOR JANUARY 1960 


Why loom gauges 


a series of exclusive articles on the 
use of gauges in the maintenance of Draper Looms. It 
was prepared with the help of Draper Corp. experts, 
and of dozens of mill men weaving all types of fabrics. 


This is the first in 


The series is mot about loom fixing; gauges are in- 
tended to help prevent trouble, not to cure it after it 
happens. It therefore does not replace any of the informa- 
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GAUGES 


In Draper Loom maintenance 


are needed in the mill, and how to use them 


tion in the series of articles, “Draper Loom Fixing,” 
which appeared in TI several years ago. Rather it should 
be used along with DLF, the two of them giving a 
complete guide to the care of Draper looms. 

The first article, starting on the next page, introduces 
the series and begins the discussion of the use of gauges 
in lay alignment. Articles to follow will cover other points 
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in lay alignment, and will discuss harness motion timing 
and setting, picking motion, filling stop motions, protection 
motions, automatic filling motions, and shuttles. 


reprinted 


in book 
“Draper Loom Fixing.”—The Editors. 


After the articles have appeared in TI, they will be 


form, as a companion volume to 


GAUGES in Draper loom maintenance 


Article 1—Introduction to the series and lay alignment for fixed-reed looms 


Staff prepared 


Exclusive 


A GENERATION ago 


Draper Corporation made its first 
of the X-series 
them so precisely 
sponded” to gauges. 
looked with 
such 


looms, and made 
that they “re- 
Many old- 
downright 


mollycoddling 


timers 
suspicion on 
and refused to have anything to 
do with deviltry. Many of 
the younger ones just looked. 
Now, a later, 
looms do respond to such “devil- 
fixers indulge in it, 
and the most progressive firms 
demand it. And this series of 
articles is designed to bring loom- 
fixing manuals up to date by in- 
troducing for the first time a pre- 


such 
generation most 


try,” most 


Now available for the entire X family of looms and the Model E, 
loom gauges make the fixer's life a much happier one. Shuttle 
boxing and loom picking gauges are usually carried by fixers. The 
less-often-used positioning gauges are kept in a central location 


cise step-by-step analysis of how 
looms are tuned by the gauge. 
We feel the time is ripe. Just a 
years ten for the 
there was still 
too much resistance to gauging for 
the subject to be 


few ago. 


say 


sake of argument, 


a manual on 
worthwhile. 
Understandably, the switch 
from the ‘“‘every man for himself” 
philosophy of thirty years 
took Men who had 
earnestly in file-fitting 
the looms of 
outlooks 
trained 
school, had also to make a change. 
Many of the “youngsters” of that 
naturally looked about and 
“safe” way of fixing. 
“adventurous” 


ago 
time. trained 
and in 
that 


reluctantly. 


tuning era 
changed 


Management, in the same 


era 
adopted the 
A few 
studied the new approach, saw the 
light, and adopted it. 


souls 


Those have been the pio- 
neers in a program of loom build- 
ing and fixing that 


steady decline in such practices as 


men 


has seen a 
periodic overhauling and a steady 
increase in 

With gauges, 
tained 
overhauled” 


loom performance. 
main- 
“Just 
condition. Thus, 


hardest single bit of 


looms are 


automatically in a 


probably the 
learning an experienced fixer has 
in mastering the “new” 
that of knowing 
worn loom 


to acquire 
technique is 
when to replace a 
part. Previously, this just wasn’t 
done as long as there was another 
pick left in it. 

In the long run, gauges make 
the fixer’s life a much happier 
one—imagine fixing on a stand of 
looms that never wear out, never 
become so full of intangible 
troubles that symptoms are hope- 


convenient to all fixers. Note in the left photo the neat mill-built 
cabinet for storing gauges 
handling of gauges by unauthorized personnel. Cabinets are kept 
locked in some mills and keys given to fixers, 


Door keeps lint out and discourages 
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Draper Gauge No. 57 and a straight edge long enough to span 
the shuttle race and rest against both box backs will prevent most 
shuttle wear if the loom is kept properly adjusted to them. They 


lessly garbled. 

We naturally have avoided giv- 
erecting and over- 
looms. There 
books still 
quate in those realms 


We 


ing 
hauling 


space to 


are several 


very good quite ade- 


have made use of strobo- 


scopic light in delving into those 
little-seen areas of loom perform- 


ance—pick-ball bounce, binder- 
finger flutter, dagger action, box 
misalignment, etc. We _ include 
photographs of these actions, pic- 
tures made under the stroboscope 
inspection lighting. Ever really 
what a slight change in box 
setting can do to the point of 
earliest protection? Ever watch a 
shuttle “hang” so close to the lay 
edge of a running loom that you 
want to dodge? 

We also have made use of an- 
other device that simply cannot 
go wrong—experience. Master 
weavers have checked out 
script and have added their own 
variations. We made the selection 
so the master weavers would 
represent four that 
just about encompass the bulk of 
output. You will be 
the techniques used by 
men who produce filament 
thetics, print cloths, cotton 
ment goods, and industrial fabrics 
of several grades, including the 
light number ducks. 

Where such would do, we have 
written the script to cover a com- 


see 


our 


fabric areas 
day-to-day 
reading 
syn- 


gar- 
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wear patterns too. 


types of weaving: 
we have written 
separately and 
technique with 


posite of all four 
where necessary 
the techniques 
have identified 
fabric. 

In doing this, we have tried to 
get the most information in the 
hands of the most people where 
we think it will do the most good. 
Under no circumstances do we 
present this series as a cure-all, a 
handbook tailored to fit any plant 
weaving any fabric anywhere. 
Most of it will have to be “fitted” 
to the local scene. 

We have stayed within Draper’s 
recommendations in matters of 
loom speeds, settings, etc., as far 
as situations permit. Any depar- 
tures from these recommendations 
is the responsibility of TI’s editors 
and will be explained as far as 
those things need be explained to 
weaving overseers. 

Since we planned this work to 
be beneficial to both the ex- 
perienced fixer and to the novice 
(who as yet is kept under strict 
guard while in the weave room), 
we have step-by-step 
procedures to assist in establish- 
ing routines—most mill men re- 
fer to such guides as “break- 
downs.” They, too, have been 
given the acid test of experience 
and for the most part com- 
posites. These, of course, will be 
tailored to suit the local require- 
ment (the local boss). 


included 


are 


will not eliminate shuttle wear entirely, however, as poor harness 
timing, inadequate shedding, and nonparallel pickers will introduce 


Loom fixers represent so many 
extremes in temperament, ability, 
and outlook that it is impossible 
to describe the “average” one. But 
it is safe to assume that, could 
the average one be described ade- 
quately, he would at once appear 
a paradox, for: 

With hands calloused enough to 
untie pine knots he makes loom 
adjustments a watch maker would 
have to admire: 

He can make a loom draw pic- 
tures while the fixer is absent— 
great artists have to be 
while they paint their 


most 
present 
canvases: 

He can make a loom start off 
at 90 mph and stop without slow- 
ing down: 

He can make a 1000-pound loom 
put a 24” shuitle through any 
window you can point out and 
into orbit, and he’ll do it casually, 
too. 

Furthermore, he considers his 
boss a harmless “jerk” who was 
made secondhand only to make 
room for a decent fixer, a fixer 
trained in the art of hitting a 
stuttering loom in the hopper with 
a 12-pound sledge. But he will 
quickly go looking for that same 
boss when he (the fixer) finds his 
own loom props beginning to sag. 

And before we get down to the 
serious business of fixing a few 
million looms we dedicate this and 
each succeeding installment to 
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If the lay is kept properly aligned, then damage such as that in the above picture is 
easier stopped, for then one needs only to look for badly paralleled pickers (probably 
a low one on the shuttle end showing the damage) or troublesome parallel motions. A high 
end plate—one that makes the shuttle climb it as the shuttle leaves the race—will produce 
similar symptoms. A pattern such as that in the lower picture is usually traceable to 
a high screw head or a broken end plate on the battery side of loom. Damage to the 
shuttle top is usually traced readily to alignment, shedding, or poorly paralleled pickers. 
Each time a loom is brought to respond to a gauge setting, a few sources of trouble are 


removed, leaving better definition of 


symptoms 


and easier diagnosis. Thus, the lay 


alignment, properly maintained, not only reduces shuttle wear, but it makes it easier to 


find malfunctions in picking and shedding. 


every loom fixer—good, bad, in- 


different, real, or imagined—who 


has at any time been permitted to 


tool kit 


tote a 


Lay alignment 


Symptoms of Misalignment. 
Wherever a shuttle is scrubbing 
the flute-like patterns ap- 
pear on the shuttle back. If a 
box plate is sorely out of line, 
loose, the shuttle may be 


pronounced 


reed, 


or 1S 


worn to a taper at 
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one end, caused by the shuttle 
back striking the box plate as the 
shuttle leaves the reed and starts 
into the box. Wear at the top of 
a shuttle may be from poor align- 
ment in the lay end plates, pick- 
ers badly paralleled, warp inter- 
fixer can name a 


ference—each 


few patterns of his own—a 
warped lay. 

Such 
justified only if 
from equipment failure, 
breakage. But, barring accidents, 


they can be prevented by periodic 


wear patterns can be 
they are caused 


from 


tests with reed square and long 
straight edge. The inspection fre- 
quency must be left to local man- 
agement. 

Naturally, it is easier to do an 
aligning job if the pattern is out 
of the most routine re- 
alignments done while the 
warp is out or while the cloth is 
ready for doffing. Emergency re- 
pairs, however, can be and are 
made simply by dropping the 
harnesses so the sheds all rest on 
the shuttle race, laying the long 
straight edge along the reed atop 
the warp ends, and proceeding 
with the alignment. Cover the 
cloth left in the loom to protect it 


loom, so 
are 


Align- 
straight 
jam it 
face 


Points for 
the 
inside the boxes, 
against the box backs, wide 
down, and inspect the backs to see 
that they are snugly against the 
straight edge. While the straight 
edge is in this position, the reed 
should be no closer than 0.008” 
and no farther than 0.016” from 
the straight edge. This amounts to 
the thickness of one to two drop 
wires 

Turn the straight edge on its 
edge (there should be no cloth 
nor warp in the way of this) and 
let both ends of it rest on an end 
plate. At all points along the 
shuttle race, and on both end 
plates, the straight edge should 
touch. Looms that require a lay 
cover of felt or corduroy must be 
gauged to give a clearance equal 
to cover gauge less 0.010” between 
straight edge. 
to determine 


These 
Insert 


Test 
ment. long 


edge 


and 
gauge 


shuttle race 
Use a feeler 
that distance. 

Test for 
lay by laying 
blocks—12” x 14” 
will do—across the lay ends and 
these a length of angle 
iron long enough to span the 
shuttle race Any “rock” 
present in the angle iron suggests 
the lay is twisted. The angle iron, 
or whatever rigid item is used to 
span the shuttle race, should 
possess at least one machined sur- 
face or side to assure its giving an 
accurate picture of “twist.” Like- 
wise, it must be rigid enough to 
twisting under its own 


the 
steel 


wind or twist in 
two. short 
in cross section 


rest on 


easily. 


resist 
weight. 
If such then 


is not available, 
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A washboard wear pattern such as is on 
the top shuttle may be caused by reed or 
box back out of square, overhanging to 
scrub that portion of the shuttle (a similar 
pattern extending the length of the shuttle 
wall is a symptom of reed misalignment). 
Warp or twist in the lay will also produce 
a short pattern such as this. The bottom 
shuttle has been striking box plates that are 
set too far in front of the reed—the center 
of the shuttle wall was hardly worn— 
and is shaved away to a wedge shape. 


the lay height gauge can be used. 
But this will require removing the 
battery so the gauge can be posi- 
tioned at that end of the loom. It 
is placed in position with one end 
on the breast beam, one end on 
the middle horn of the loom side. 
Its center portion must then con- 


tact the lay end across the entire 
width of that loom part. The lay. 
must be positioned at “correct” 


front center with the appropriate 
lay gauge if this test is to be valid. 
(Continued next month) 
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42 South Carolina mills 


s 42 SOUTH CAROLINA 
plants were honored recently 
their safety records. 

Plaques and_ certificates 
awarded to the plants at the twenty- 
second South Carolina Accident Pre- 
vention Conference in Columbia, 
sponsored by the South Carolina In- 
dustrial Commission. The Textile 
Safety Contest is sponsored by the 
South Carolina Textile Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

There were 


textile 
for 


were 


three groups in the 
safety contest, depending on the 
number of man-hours’ worked. 
Group I included plants with a mil- 
lion man-hours worked in the period 
covered by the contest; Group II, 
those of 500,000 to one million; 
Group III, those with than 
500,000 man-hours. 

The SCTMA awarded plaques to 
the first two plants in each cate- 
gory. The Industrial Commission 
awarded certificates of safety to the 
first 10 in Groups I and II and to 22 
in Group III. There were 20 entries 
in Group I, 40 in Group II, and 55 
in Group III. 

There were 32 plants which had 
no time-lost injuries during the con- 
test period. The average of time-lost 
injuries per million man-hours in 
Group I was 2.64; in Group II it was 
2.50, and in Group III it was 4.29. 


less 
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win safety awards 


plants entered 
national textile 


The average of all 
was 2.97 against a 
average of 3.72. 

The 3.72 rate gave textiles rank- 
ing as the sixth safest industry of the 
40 listed by the National Safety 
Council. The average for all indus- 
tries was 6.17 lost-time injuries per 
million man-hours. 

Winners in the 1959 textile safety 
contest (with rate of injuries) fol- 
lows: 


GROUP I 
Injury 
Rate 

Drayton Mills, Spartanburg .00 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Appleton 

Co., Anderson 

J. P. Stevens & 
Plant 

J. P. Stevens 
Plant, Greer 

Union-Buffalo 
Plant 

Winnsboro Mills, 
Co. 

J. P. Stevens & 
Plant, Greenville 

Joanna Cotton Mills 

J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Plant 

Spartan Mills, Beaumont 
sion, Spartanburg 


Mill 


.00 
Co., Slater 


& Co., Victor 


Mills, Buffalo 


U. S. Rubber 


Co., Dunean 


Clemson 


1 
Divi- 
1 


GROUP Il 
Injury 
Mill Rate 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Greer 
Plant .00 
Greenwood Mills, Greenwood 
Plant .00 
Clinton-Lydia Cotton Mills, 
Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton .00 
Deering, Milliken & Company, 
Inc., Laurens IMills 00 
Woodside Mills, Simpsonville 
Plant .00 


Kendall 
Plant 
Gaffney Manufacturing 
Gaffney Plant 
Greenwood Mills, 

Plant 
Woodside Mills, Liberty Plant 
J. P. Stevens Co., Republic 
Plant #3, Great Falls 


Mills, Pelzer-Upper 


Co., 


Ninety Six 


GROUP Ill 
Injury 
Mill Rate 
Woodside MiHs, Easley Plant 00 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Republic 
Plant #2, Great Falls .00 
Arkwright Mills, Mill No. 1, 
Greenville 
Reeves Brothers, Inc., Mills 
Mill No. 1, Greenville 
Greenwood Mills, Mathews 
Plant No. 3, Greenwood 
Abney Mills, Poinsett 
Greenville 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Republic 
Plant #1, Great Falls 
Graniteville Co., Vaucluse Divi- 
sion 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corp., 
Walhalla Division 
Reeves Brothers, Inc., 
Division 
Greenwood Mills, 
Greenwood 
Burlington 
Falls Plant 
Amerotron Company, 
Plant, Belton 
Abney Mills, 
Greenwood 
Deering, Milliken & Company, 
Johnston 
Arkwright Mills #2, Mill No. 2, 
Spartanbur; 
Lowenstein & Sons, 
Division, Anderson 
Amerotron Company, 
Path 
Abney Mills, 
Anderson 
Abney Mills, 
Greenville 
Riegel Textile 
Shoals Plant 
— Products Co., Jones- 
ville 


Plant, 


Chesnee 
Harris Plant, 
Industries, Valley 
Peerless 


Panola Plant, 


Lyons 
Honea 
Ladlassie Plant, 
Plant, 

Fork 


Rayon 
Corp., 





© « 
Printing 
* 
with the ie 


fiber 
reactives 


Brilliance and wetfastness 


by direct chemical reaction 


Staff prepared 


Exclusive 


O; THE WHOLE, print 


colorists regard a new color de- 
velopment 
This 
unexpected because conditions in 
works 
restrictions on 
thing, 
preparation must be simplified to 
a large degree, for it i 
tical to distinctions for 


varying behavior of belong- 


with some skepticism 


attitude is not altogether 


place some harsh 


For 


formulation 


a print 


colors. one 


color and 


imprac- 
make 


col rs 


This ts the third in an exclusive 
of articles on the fiber reactive dyes 

their chemistry, applications, and 
uses. The first article, an over-all survey, 
appeared in TextTimte INpustrires for De- 
cember, 1959, pages 71-73. The second, 
which described how one plant uses them 
in package dyeing. was in the same 
issue, pages 74-76. The final article will 
be a detailed discussion of dyeing with 
the fiber reactives 


series 
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wa / 


The fiber reactives are soluble in water and simple to prepare. As 
thickeners, O/W emulsions or alginate gums are used. For emulsions 


of finest particle size 


and best stability, a high-speed, shear- 


type mixer is required. Pastes should be prepared on alkaline side. 


} . 
Ciass 


ing to the Further- 
more, styling invariably calls for 


same 


mixtures of colors to make devia- 


tion in procedure' undesirable. 
Thus, aside from the compromises 
that 


a colo! 


formulation, 
must fall into an 
established color-shop routine 

In printing, the 
with 


can be made in 


class 


transfer o! 


color to fabric maximum 


color yield and definition is less 
dependent on color characteristics 
factors as 
the 
printer. 


such 
graving, thickener, 
definable skills of 
Nevertheless, 
is to meet 
chemical nature 


than it is on en- 


and less 
the 
if a new color class 
with wide success, its 
must permit its 


use alongside other color classes 


—it must conform to 
conditions of 


standard 
printing, fixation, 
and after-treatment. 

Aside the conditions im- 


posed in printing and processing, 


from 


there are at least three additional 
requirements to consider: cost, 


fastness properties, and _ color 
aesthetics. In the final analysis, a 
new color development must offe1 
tangible advantages if it is to as- 
permanent place among 


established 


sume a 
color classes of merit 

The most recent color develop- 
ment of particular interest to cot- 
ton printers is the reactive 
group of dyes, which exemplify a 
new concept in the attachment of 
color to cellulose by direct chem- 
rather than by 
The fiber 
reactives are also unique because 
their high brilliance is accom- 
panied by wet fastness. These two 
properties are not 
sociated together. 

But to fully appreciate the 
status which the fiber reactives 
may ultimately assume, it might 


fiber 


ical combination 


mechanical retention. 


aS- 


normally 
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Printing the fiber reactives requires no special techniques—conventional procedures are 
used. The colors are easy to inspect because no color change takes place after printing. 
As a rule, the fiber reactives are used exclusively in a pattern, but they can be printed 
alongside other color classes, using a protective oxidizing agent in the paste formulation. 


Steps in Printing the Fiber Reactive Dyes 


1. Formulation and preparation of color and paste. Key ingredients are 


mild alkali and urea. 


2. Printing 


3. Aging. Reactive dye 
groups 


takes 


groups 
of cellulose 


place. 


4. Washing off 


and water, for best fastness properties 


be worthwhile to list the most im- 
portant color classes for printing 
This list is quite 
sive and by this time methods for 


cotton. impres- 
applying the various color classes 
have been fully developed. More- 
over, most of them, formula- 
tion and techniques have not only 


for 


been perfected for the direct style 
of printing but for discharge and 
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react 


simultaneously with hydroxyl 


and water under catalysis of mild alkali. No color change 


Removal of unfixed dye, product of reaction between dye 


resist printing as well. 

The list, including general com- 
ments about application, fastness 
properties, and economics, is given 
in Table 1. 

The number of classes 
(including some not listed in the 
table) and the styles of printing 
which a print works may use will 
depend on the markets that are 


color 


Fiber reactive dyes 


° 


° 
e Third in a series 


being served. A wide diversity in 
color application naturally calls 
for diversity in equipment and 
facilities. The more diversified 
plants are perhaps better e- 
quipped and organizationally 
more receptive to new develop- 
ments. But equally as important 
as equipment and facilities is the 
need for sound appraisal of a new 
development, for regardless of its 
simplicity the job of putting it in- 
to practice still requires practical 
experimentation. 

In this respect the fiber reac- 
tives are no exception, requiring 
laboratory and plant experimen- 
tation before.they can be put into 
practice. However, they lend 
themselves favorably to applica- 
tion on print works equipment 
and possess advantages that are 
normally not associated with 
faster colors: They are soluble in 
water and relatively simple to 
prepare. In printing they offer 
ease of inspection, inasmuch as no 
further color change takes place. 
In aging, reaction between dye 
and cellulose takes place in a 
neutral steam atmosphere, re- 
quiring far less control of tem- 
perature and humidity than when 
applying vats. 

Their disadvantage, aside from 
their high cost, lies in the re- 
moval of the unfixed portion of 
color—product of the side reaction 
between color and water. But this 
is not a universal problem. Many 
printing plants are equipped with 
efficient open-soaping ranges, or 
are inclined to soap in the rope 
form, recognizing this as the most 
effective soaping method. Some 
plants, however, are reluctant to 
reduce speeds of open-soaping 
ranges (which have been designed 
for higher speeds) and only by 
sheer necessity resort to addition- 
al soaping. In such plants, color 
removal to the degree required 
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TABLE 1. Important Color Classes for Printing Cotton Goods 


Color Class Aging 


Vat 
aging required. 


Vat Ester In 
steam, 
formulation. 


acid or 


Developed 
neutral or 
depending on 


acid 


Pigments In acid or 
(O/W and steam, 
W/O) 


color classes in 


tern 


Aniline Black Neutral 


Neutral or 
steaming 


an be a problem. 

At the outset it should 
phasized that the fiber reactives 
are divided into three commercial 
under’ the 
Procion, Cibacron, 
and Remazol. (A fourth group of 
fiber reactives, with the trade- 
mark Verofix, was introduced to- 
ward the end of 1959, but no tech- 
nical data concerning them were 
available at the time of this writ- 
ing.) It should be pointed out, too, 
that the Remazols as a are 
chemically different the 
Procions and the Cibacrons, which 
were the first fiber reactives to 
be marketed. The Remazols have 
described in the literature 


be em- 


groups, marketed 
trademarks 


class 


from 


been 
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In neutral steam; long 


neutral 
depending 


rapidly 


type 


neutral 
depending 
pat- 


cottage 


After-Treatment 


Oxidation and 


ing. 


thorough soap- 


Can also be formulated for wet 


on development. Require conven- 


tional soaping 


in Open soaping sufficient 


steam, 


For best fastness, require bak- 
high temperature. New 

binder and catalyst 
time and tem- 


on ing at 

reactive 
systems reduce 
perature required to set prints. 
Little or no soaping required 


Oxidation and thorough 


ing required 


soep- 


and _ fixation 
fixatives, or 


Light soaping, 
with 


with cationic softener fixatives 


resin-type 


(1)* as vinyl-sulfon reactive dye- 
stuffs, while Procions of the 
cold-dyeing referred to 
reactives, 
Procion H Cibacron 
cyanuric-monochloride 


the 
type 
as cyanuric-dichloride 


are 
and the and 
types as 
reactives. 

In application, 
three commercial 
governed by an _ identical prin- 
ciple: The -veactive dye groups, 
possessing a strong attraction for 
hydroxyl groups, react simultane- 
ously with the hydroxyl groups of 
cellulose and with water in the 
presence of a mild alkali. The 
cyanuric chlorides form an ester 


all 


however, 
groups’ are 


*Reference at the end of this article 


Comments 


Best 
erties. 
Require 
vision. 


in all-around fastness prop- 
Cost of formulation high. 
sound technical super- 


Used mostly in light shades. High 
in cost. Can be printed alongside 
other color Require good 
working knowledge of individual 
formulation for 


classes. 


colors and sound 
best results. 


Moderate in cost, to apply, 
and of satisfactory fastness. Used 
in high strengths. Some 
are of high brilliance. 

printed alongside 


easy 


shades 
Can be 
other color 


classes. 


vats in 
medium 

Can 
color 


cost. Replace 
many at low and 
concentrations particularly. 
be printed alongside other 


classes. 


Low in 


cases, 


An excellent black of good fast- 
the economical avail- 
able. Requires experience for uni- 
results in volume printing. 
printed alongside other 
including vats. 


ness, most 
form 
Can be 
color classes, 
Most economical class for obtain- 
ing full ranges of shades, except 
Light fastness 
good as all foregoing 
Compatible only with pig- 


blacks. and wash 
not as 
classes. 
neutral azoics 


ments and 


linkage with cellulose while the 
vinyl sulfons form an ether link- 
age. 

In this series of articles no at- 
tempt will be made to discuss the 
relation of dyestuff behavior and 
properties to chemical structure, 
or to the kind of linkage existing 
between dyestuff and cellulose. 
No doubt chemical structure and 
linkage are of practical signifi- 
cance in a dyestuff’s behavior dur- 
ing application and in its fastness 
properties. But the practical col- 
orist is far more interested in 
learning whether colors can be 
placed into a group, with com- 
promises in color formulation if 
necessary, in order that a routine 
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may be established for all. 

In time, the colorist learns 
about dyestuff behavior through 
practical application, and about 
fastness properties through test- 
ing. Together with other consid- 
erations, including cost, these will 
serve as a basis for his color selec- 
tion. 

It has been demonstrated that 
all three commercial brands ex- 
hibit similar behavior in applica- 
tion on printing 
equipment. Nevertheless, it can be 
dangerous to generalize about the 
fiber reactives, or for that matter 
about any one of the chemical 
groups. This statement of fact 
does not apply to fiber reactives 
For virtually color 


colors 


conventional 


alone. every 
contains which 
properties, behavior, 
and cost. The vats and vat esters 
are notable examples. Among the 
former class are those which can- 
not be formulated by the alkali- 
every- 


class vary 


in fastness 


carbonate method; and as 
one knows, not all vats are of 
outstanding fastness. The vat 
the other hand, are of 
aging, ex- 
faster 


esters, on 
varying behavior in 


hibiting slower and rates 
of “splitting.” 
the 


use 1m 


Since fiber reactives came 
into 1956, the 
colors has been gradually expand- 
ing. But colors of higher fastness 
naturally given a 
and around 


range of 


ratings are 


greater preference, 


them most patterns are created. 
Print stylists were«almost unani- 
mous in creating flowery patterns 
where brilliance is a most desir- 
able quality. 

the more 
observed last 
pattern 


reactive 


Perhaps typical of 


elaborate creations 
was a_ flowery 


six fiber 


spring 
comprised of 
colors. It might be interesting to 
list them here, as they were 
present in formulation, to indicate 
the generally high concentrations 
at which fiber reactives are used: 
8 oz/gal black* 
10 oz/gal fuchsia 
9 o2z/gal orange 
3'/ oz/gal rose 
9 oz/gal green 
4 oz/gal gold 
*Some colorists go as high as 13 oz/gal 
This pattern was printed on a 
mercerized fabric which then re- 
ceived a resin treatment. In most 
patterns observed, blues, pinks, 
and royal and bluish-reds were 
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quite prominent, presumably be- 
sause of their higher fastness 
ratings. In some patterns, fiber 
reactives were present alongside 
of a special azoic class, 
which can be developed by neu- 
tral aging. Many patterns con- 
tained shades which were mix- 
tures of colors belonging to the 
three groups—Procion H, Ciba- 
cron, and Remazol—indicating 
that similarities in behavior and 
in properties exist among them to 
a practical degree. 


colors 


Color Formulation. Color and 
paste formulation for the fiber 
reactives present few problems to 
speak of, and preparation can be- 
come a simplified routine since 
conventional mixing equipment 
and facilities can be used. Color 
formulation is facilitated because 
the fiber reactives are soluble in 
water and require only a few 
basic ingredients. For paste 
formulation many commercial 
thickeners are available, princi- 
pally of the emulsion and alginate 
types. From these a print works 
can select the type which best 
meets its particular requirements. 

A general formulation suitable 
mixture of all three com- 
mercially available fiber reactives 
is as follows: 

Color 

Water 

Urea 

Sodium bicarbonate 


for a 


Sodium m-nitro  benzenesul- 
fonate* 

Thickener 

Urea plays a versatile role, im- 
proving color solubility and paste 
stability and also promoting fixa- 
tion. The amount required to suit 
individual requirements is easily 
determined by practical experi- 
mentation. Sodium bicarbonate 
plays the key role in the reaction 
of color and cellulose. By break- 
ing down into alkali (soda ash) at 
the high temperatures of aging, 
it serves as an effective catalyst 
in the reaction. Theoretically, the 
chemical reaction can occur with- 
out alkali under prolonged steam- 
ing or storage. But its use is 
necessary to meet the practical 
conditions of modern aging which 
call for high speeds. 


*Commercially available as Ludigol and 
Sitol. 


Sodium m-nitro  benzenesul- 
fonate plays the role of a protec- 
tive oxidizing agent. Its purpose, 
stated in another way, is to pre- 
vent color reduction during ag- 
ing. Its use is particularly recom- 
mended in pastel shade formula- 
tions. The cause of the color re- 
duction phenomenon is not clear- 
ly understood and@ its occurrence 
is not a regular * :ing. But it can 
occur, and a sarety measure in 
the form of a protective oxidizing 
agent is required. 


Printing Thickeners. In formu- 
lating colors of any class, no sin- 
gle ingredient can arouse more 
discussion among colorists than 
the thickening agent. It is such a 
critical factor in roller printing, 
and its required role is such a 
versatile one, that its selection 
must be done with extreme care, 
based upon practical printing 
trials. 

At the time the fiber reactives 
were introduced, a trend was al- 
ready under way toward using 
thickeners which could be more 
easily removed from the fabric. 
The practicality of utilizing emul- 
sions as “false” thickeners had 
been demonstrated over many 
years in the application cof pig- 
ment printing vehicles. While both 
W/O and O/W emulsions are 
common in pigment printing, an 
O/W emulsion offers an inherent 
advantage where rapid removal 
of thickener is desirable, since the 
water is present in the outer phase 
of the emulsion. In addition, the 
emulsifier functions as a deter- 
gent in rinsing. 

Thus the O/W 
found some use in vat printing, 
offering several advantages over 
conventional thickeners. It yields 
softer prints, facilitates aging, and 
requires far less soaping time. 
the 


emulsion has 


cold-swelling, 
alginate gums, offering ease of 
preparation and removal, have 
found a principal use as _ thick- 
eners for the azoics. Both these 
thickener types have been adapted 
for the fiber reactives, but ease 
of removal is not an only reason 
for their use. Starches and thick- 
eners which possess hydroxy] 
groups cannot be used as they re- 
duce color yield by reacting with 
the dye. The selection of thick- 


Meanwhile, 
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eners has therefore been limited. 
Both alginate and 
thickeners are in use for the fiber 


emulsion 


reactives, as a survey of printing 
plants revealed. However, in each 
plant there was a preference for 
type the with a 
number using emulsions. 
all thickeners 

commercially were 


one or other, 
larger 
But 
available 


found to 


not emulsion 


perform equally or to 
produce equal results. This is un- 
derstandable might well be 
due to the experience of 
certain manufacturers in formu- 


and 
longer 


lating print pastes. 
the important 
function of a paste is to achieve a 
proper between color 
yield penetration. Besides 
this, a paste should possess proper 
“length,” and should furnish well 
without breaking down. After 
printing and color fixation, it no 
longer useful function 
and for reasons of economy should 
be easily removable. 

Aside from 
Carrier, a 


Perhaps most 
balance 
and 


serves a 


serving as a color 
paste must contribute 
achieving the desired ef- 
fect on the fabric. Since patterns 
vary in complexity of design, they 
require properties in a 
paste. And no amount of printing 
skill can overcome 
ficiencies in a paste 

For most of today’s pattern re- 
quirements, pantograph and 
photoengraved rollers are used. 
For both types of engraving the 
emulsion thickeners pre- 
ferred, according to one printing 
technician who has had ex- 
perience in using alginates for 
printing fiber’ reactives. The 
emulsion thickeners “hold” better 
to the etched surfaces of a photo- 
engraved roller produce a 
sharper mark. The alginates, on 
the other hand, cause pinniness at 
inereased speeds, particularly on 
larger printed areas and blotches. 
If deep pantograph engravings 
ire used, the alginates are satis- 
factory but not for all pattern re- 
quirements. What is essentially 
called for in printing with fiber 
reactives is a paste of “short” 
body which will promote good 
doctoring 

These desirable features of the 
emulsion thickeners were brought 
out by several plant colorists. In 
one plant, a colorist found that 
emulsion thickener used 


toward 


varying 


certain de- 


are 


also 


and 


the he 
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The fiber reactives require aging in a neutral steam atmosphere, as in a vat ager of the 
type shown above; the prints must be on the alkaline side for the reaction to take place. 
Sodium bicarbonate, included in the paste formulation, breaks down into alkali to set off 
the simultaneous reactions between dyestuff and cellulose and between dyestuff and water. 


Was superior in running proper- 
ties to any other thickener in his 
plant, barring no color class. As 
“mile- 
age” streaks, 
along with sharpness of mark and 
cleanliness of color. A printer in 
another plant claimed similar ad- 


advantages he gave better 


and elimination of 


vantages for emulsions but not to 
such exacting detail. He gave col- 
or yield the 
principal advantages of the emul- 
sion thickener he used. 
For the 
sons, thickener 
found alginate in a 
printing fabric 
where coverage 100%. 
The emulsion produced a sharper 
mark and doctored well. 
however, held op- 


and appearance as 


essentially same rea- 


emulsion was 
to 


corduroy 


an 

superior 
on a 
exceeded 


[wo plants, 
posite views about thickeners and 
preferred alginates. One of these 
in fact experimenting with 
products of other types in an ef- 
fort to find improved thick- 
ener combination. Both plants 
had substantial experience in 
printing with emulsion pigments; 
therefore, they had the necessary 
facilities “know-how” for 
preparing and using emulsions 

No doubt selection of thickener 
in each plant was based on ob- 

results in printing, to 

with an assessment of 
practical factors. From a 


was 


an 


and 


served 


anthoar 


other 


practical standpoint, the views 
taken are correct. And they serve 
to point that evaluation of 
thickeners cannot be out 
on a strictly scientific basis. There 
in color 


out 
carried 


are too variables 
preparation, printing par- 
ticularly, to allow evaluation un- 
condi- 


many 
and in 


so-called “controlled” 
tions. Besides, printing require- 
ments vary among plants, accord- 
the type of work being 
hence, some latitude in 
not always 


der 


ing to 
done; 
paste 
critical. 

Without doubt, the preparation 
of an alginate gum requires less 
supervisory attention. In fact, its 
preparation is simple and can be 
conventional mixing 


properties 1s 


done on 
equipment. But some time is re- 
quired for proper swelling of gum 
This requirement, however, is by 
no means a disadvantage. In pre- 
paring the other 
hand, more competent supervision 
is required for consistently uni- 
form results. For emulsions of 
finest particle size and maximum 
stability, a high-speed, shear-type 
mixer is The attention 
that emulsions require in prepara- 
tion, however, seems hardly a 
sound reason for shunning them, 
in view of the fact that emulsion 
printing systems have been in use 
for many years. Besides, they are 


emulsions, on 


needed. 
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quick to prepare and are ready 
for immediate use. 

It would serve no practical pur- 
pose to elaborate on thickener 
formulations. The preparation of 
alginates is already well known, 
and thickeners of the emulsion 
type, as available or as they may 
be made up by a plant, vary 
somewhat in composition. But one 
distinguishing factor in the com- 
position of alginates and emul- 
apparent. It is of sig- 
nificance, or at least appears to 
be, in the reaction between dye- 
stuff and hydroxyl groups. An 
alginate contains approxi- 
mately water, excluding 
dyestuff ingredients; while 
an emulsion thickener contains 
approximately 50° water. The 
latter figure may not be truly 
representative of all emulsions. 
Sut it appear that on the 
basis of water content, 


sions is 


gum 
97% 


and 


would 
reduced 
emulsions would produce a higher 
color yield. 

Another 
dence in appraising alginates and 
emulsions. It centers around the 
outstanding property that 
they have in common—ease of re- 
moval from fabric. It is doubtful 
if this is of real advantage in the 
case of fiber which 
quire efficient soaping and rinsing 
for un- 


factor comes into evi- 


one 


reactives, re- 


complete removal of 


~ 


reacted dye. It is also doubtful if 
any difference in ease of removal 
could be detected between the 
two types. 

Selection of thickener among 
the plants surveyed was evidently 
done with particular requirements 
in view, and on the basis of the 
importance attached to certain 
advantages of each thickener. To 
give an example of this, one plant 
which had a long history in the 
use of alginates for other color 
classes has been reluctant to 
change thickeners. First, because 
its printing requirements for defi- 
nition and appearance of print are 
being met; and second, because it 
has efficient facilities for the 
preparation and handling of this 
gum. 

From an economic standpoint, 
emulsion thickeners are more ex- 
pensive. But this could not be a 
determining factor in evaluation, 
in view of the foregoing discus- 
sion. It would appear that in the 
of thickeners the 
fiber reactives, advantages in 
color yield, definition, and run- 
ning properties would rank high, 
followed by advantages in paste 
preparation. What advantages 
may be apparent in one thickener 
over the other in processing after 
printing appear to be of less im- 
portance. 


evaluation for 


Complete removal of unfixed dye (product of reaction between dyestuff and water) is 
essential for best fastness properties. Soaping in a rope-type soaper (above) or in the beck 
is most effective, since it provides for a longer cycle, better control of temperature, and a 
more vigorous agitation of the fabric. Color loss is estimated to range from 20% to 40%. 
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Soaping. To 
in- 


Printing, Aging, 
list color formulations with 
gredients in precise concentration 
could not serve as a_ universal 
standard of procedure. Color 
formulations are best determined 
by practical experimentation, tak- 
ing into consideration, among 
other factors, cloth preparation, 
pH, and the requirements of in- 
dividual colors, for which the 
manufacturer can make recom- 
mendations. Nevertheless, formu- 
lations must be sound to get best 
results in fixation. Control of 
moisture is said to be important 
in the reaction and is influenced 
by formulation. 

Some of the outstanding ad- 
vantages of fiber reactives come 
into evidence during printing and 
aging. The colors afford easy in- 
spection during printing, and re- 
quire far less control of tempera- 
ture, time, and humidity in ag- 
ing than is the case with vats. 
The presence of air in the ager is 
not a critical factor. The colors 
need only be on the alkaline side 
and must be aged in a neutral 
steam atmosphere. The time of 
aging can vary from 3 to 10 
minutes. One print works has 
established the time at 4-5 min- 
utes. The are very sensi- 
tive to acids and will not proper- 
ly fix unless definitely on the 
alkaline side. 

Color fixation can also be ac- 
complished in conventional curing 
equipment; requiring a_ higher 
concentration of urea, however. 
But at least one colorist’s experi- 
with this method did not 
prove satisfactory. By far the 
most widely used method is to 
age conventionally. There is an 
advantage in using the former 
method of fixation when pigments 
are present in the pattern. 

While printing and aging re- 
quire no deviations from normal 
print works procedures, complete 
removal of the unfixed color re- 
quires a longer soaping cycle. 
Needless to mention, complete re- 
moval is essential if bleeding in 
finishing is to be avoided, and if 
best fastness properties are to be 
achieved. 

The problem of color removal 
centers around two factors: First, 
the amount of unfixed coior is 
large, representing a color loss 
estimated to range between 20- 


colors 


ence 
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40%, depending on dyestuff and 
depth of shade. Second, though 
the unfixed color is readily solu- 
ble, it requires a longer soaping 
cycle with mechanical action of 
fabric at higher temperatures. 
Some plants are reluctant to 
reduce speeds and are even more 
reluctant to resort to rope soap- 
ing for reasons of economy. This 
reluctance is in part understand- 
able in of trends toward 
higher speeds. It is not uncom- 
mon for open soaping ranges to 
operate at speeds of 100-125 yards 
per minute, depending on fabric 
and color used. But at 
these high the time of 
soaping exceed one 
minute, speeds 
probably two 
minutes. 
The 


view 


classes 
speeds, 
not 
reduced 
not reach 


does 
and at 
would 


trend to higher speeds 
came about with the acceptance 
of pigment printing systems, 
which to a great extent have re- 
placed vats. Besides requiring lit- 
tle if any soaping, pigments offer 
flexibility in use. They can be 
printed alongside aniline black 
and azoic colors, just to mention 
one popular combination, for 
which open soaping will suffice. 


As an interesting sidelight on 
soaping, in one print works some 
years ago, vat prints were soaped 
only in open width form, though 
not at today’s higher speeds. The 
first passage consisted of color 
oxidation followed by thorough 
rinsing and soaping. After de- 
sizing in a separate operation, the 
second passage consisted of rins- 
ing the solubilized starches fol- 
lowed by soaping. This soaping 
range, incidentally, was equipped 
with efficient water sprays and 
numerous reels located below the 
liquor level for increased mechan- 
ical action and more efficient rins- 
ing. Essentially this is what is re- 
quired for the fiber reactives. 

Soaping procedures for the fiber 
reactives vary somewhat among 
plants according to equipment 
available. But in all cases, plants 
recognized rope soaping as the 
effective method. In one 
plant the time of rope soaping 
reached about 45 minutes. The 
key to complete removal of un- 
fixed color lies in using a high 
temperature rather than in using 
a special “soap” formulation. In 
fact, hot water, together with 
mechanical action over a _ pro- 


most 


longed period of time, appears to 
be most effective. These condi- 
tions are difficult to meet in an 
open soaping range. Even a tem- 
perature of 150-160 F is difficult to 
maintain with constant replenish- 
ment of soaping and _ rinsing 
liquors. 

The problem of staining white 
grounds is greater in open soap- 
ing. But it is claimed that ef- 
ficient rinsing in the early stages 
of soaping—to remove soda ash 
formed during aging — is of much 
help. Toward this end, power 


sprays are coming into use. These 


are specially designed to force 
water through the fabric under 
the pressure of a pump. 

(The remainder of this discus- 
sion on printing with fiber re- 
active dyes will appear in the 
February issue.——The Editors) 
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60% increase in production per man-hour expected in next 10 years 


a “ALTHOUGH we do not 
any spectacular technological break- 
through in the field of research and 
development, we do expect the pro- 
per textile man-hour to in- 
crease 60 per during the next 


expect 


auction 
cent 


ten years,” said Robert A. Hudson, 
administrative engineer of the Saco- 
Lowell Research and Development 
Center in Clemson, S. C., 
while addressing the Southern Tex- 


tile Methods and Standards Associa- 


recently 


Development of the MagneDraft system for weighting top rolls on spinning frames (T. |. for 
Noy., 1958, p. 183) is a typical result of research to provide machines which are easier to 
operate and keep clean. Note in this photo made in Saco-Lowell's Research and Development 
Center some of the highly sensitive electronic instruments used to develop this equipment. 


2 


tion. 

Revealing that at present more 
than 90 per cent of his company’s 
textile machinery research and de- 
velopment effort is directed toward 
the improvement and redesign of 
yarn preparatory machines, Mr. 
Hudson said: 

“It appears 
drafting systems have 
themselves. New arrangements 
continually appearing, and in order 
to improve quality and flexibility 
the search goes on for the ideal sys- 
tem. ... 

“Perhaps the one trend having the 
effect on yarn quality is the 
obvious one toward increased pre- 
cision. The tempo of progress is set 
by our ability to measure. . . . Such 
instruments as electronic evenness 
testers have come into daily use, and 
with these better tools for measur- 
ing have come investigations into 
such things as the effect of roll con- 
centricity on uniformity. Now 
we can not only measure the magni- 

Continued on page 121 
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Staff report 


——_— in opening 
through weaving discussed 
at the fall meeting of the Eastern 
Carolina Division of the Southern 
Textile Association, in Raleigh, 
N. C. T. B. Stevens of Erwin 
Mills presided at the meeting. 

Carding practices were given 
primary consideration in a forum 
conducted by A. M. (Lonnie) 
Moore of Erwin Mills. Among the 
subjects getting considerable at- 
tention and interest was a spool- 
type bobbin for use on roving 
frames to increase package size 
by eliminating the tapered build 
on the more common type of bob- 
bin. 

It was explained that each fly- 
er has to be set at a certain 
height because of the variation in 
bolsters and step rails (manufac- 
turing tolerances). wear of bobbin 
gears, and other variables. When 
spool-type bobbins are used, an 
adjustable step on each spindle 
permits setting the correct height 
to assure proper build. 

An experiment 


were 


was described 
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STA 
MEETING 


T. B. Stevens 


in which a bobbin accommodating 
38 ounces of stock was converted 
to accept 100 ounces in 12 x 7 size 
on combed work. The machine 
ran 77 bobbins and had only one 
break-back during the run. Cause 
of the break-back was not deter- 
mined but it was located midway 
in the bobbin. Running time was 
increased from 24 hours to 5 
hours and 20 minutes. 

It was pointed out that 
the traverse is properly set, there 
is no need for further change un- 
til wear is evident or a change 
in hank roving is made. 

Either flyer lead or bobbin 
lead may be used with the spool- 
type bobbin but flyer lead is 
usually preferred. The _ doffer 
does not have to be so careful in 
handling the spool-type bobbins 
to prevent damage and sloughing 
off but handling the different 
package configuration is slightly 
awkward at first. 

Tension on the package is easily 
adjustable, and uniformity of yarn 
remained unaltered in tests con- 
ducted so far. Test instruments do 
not distinguish stock at the ends 
of the spool-type bobbin from 
other areas on the wind. No 
crease in twist multiple 
needed or used on a frame op- 
erated at the same speeds as on 
common bobbins. There is a 
slight increase in the power re- 
quirements due to the consider- 
able increase in the weight of the 


once 


in- 
Was 


package and the over-all load on 
the frame. 

The Upsheen method of comb- 
ing was discussed; with it, carded 
mills are finding high-production, 
low-noil combing a profitable way 
to make high-grade yarns from 
low-grade cotton. (See TI for 
August, 1959, p. 119.) 


IN REVIEWING the causes of 
variation in card sliver—cloudy 
webs and neps—the following ob- 
servations were set forth, assum- 
ing the best possible picker laps 
were used: 

To prevent common defects in 
carding: 

(1) Set coiler gears 
and keep them clean. 


properly 


(2) Keep feed roll bearings in 
good condition. 

(3) Remove feed roll weights 
or springs and bolt down the roll 
securely to prevent lumps or 
chokes from getting into the card. 

One mill removed feed roll 
springs and bolted down the 
bearings securely with good re- 
sults for the past year. 

Another mill secured the bear- 
ings with bolts and used lock 
washers. The bolts were tightened 
close the washers in 
order to get a uniform setting. 
This mill reported no _ trouble 
with chokes or otherwise on 250 
cards. The arrangement is cred- 
ited with saving both card cloth- 


enough to 





ing and licker-in. 
(4) Replace 
without delay. 
(5) Replace worn calender rolls 
without delay. 


worn trumpets 


(6) Excessive draft causes trou- 
ble. 

7) Excessive air pressure in 
the card trouble 

(8) Dirty dull 
clothing should be remedied. 

(9) Poor should 
be fixed. 

(10) Using cotton of poor char- 
be avoided. 
checking 

4-6 
case- 


Causes 


and cards and 


card settings 


acteristics should 
Most 

trumpets 

months, 


hardened 


mills reported 
for 


whether or 
trumpets 


wear every 
not 


are used. 


IN DISCUSSING metallic card 
clothing, one mill man related his 
experience with it on 250 cards 
over a period of 18 months and 
indicated decisive advantages 
were gained. 


No grinding has been necessary 
to date, and there has been no 
loading observed on the cards. 
Although it is not required, closer 
settings can be maintained on the 
card. 
around 
increasing 


Lint accumulates the 
front of the card, the 
amount of cleaning needed in this 
The mill cards at 9-18 
per hour, and the cards 
are set at the scheduled 


area. 
pounds 
same 


time they were formerly ground. 

Break factor remained the same 
while sliver uniformity improved 
and nep count decreased. All new 
bearings and comb blades were 
installed on the cards at the time 
the metallic clothing was put on, 
it was explained. A 25% reduc- 
tion in strips was achieved also. 

Another mill reported getting a 
50% reduction in neps while in- 
creasing production about 35% 
upon installing metallic card 
clothing. 


At the meeting Jessie Boyce 
and Gilbert Mays of Erwin Mills 
were elected as board members 
of STA for 30-month terms. 
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Machine checks wash-wear fabric performance, eliminating human element 


electronic 
ap- 
fabrics 
thus 


® DEVELOPMENT of an 


test instrument which rates the 


pearance of wash-and-wear 
with an 
makes 


wear 


“electric eye” and 


exact wash-and- 
standard has 
been reported by Robert M. Dowling, 
Cluett, Peabody & 
heads the company’s 


possible an 


performance 


vice-president of 
Co., Inc., who 
Sanforized Division 

Smoothness Evaluator, 
fea- 


Called a 


trument is the central 


Operation of the Smoothness Evaluator is 
Alford, director of licensee services. 


discussed by Mr. 


wash-and-wear fab- 
which 
fabric 
program for tex- 
[For description 


ture of a 

rics quality 
is similar to the 
shrinkage control 

tile manufacturers. 
of the quality con- 
trol program, see the “New Product 
Parade” in this issue—The Editors. ] 


“Good appearance 


new 
control program 


firm’ 


wash-and-wear 


after washing is 
the distinguishing characteristic of a 
wash-and-wear fabric,” Mr. Dowling 
“But up to the present time, 


stated 


Dowling (left) and Ben 


the only means of measuring appear- 
has been human judgment. The 
Evaluator, measur- 
room 


ance 
new Smoothness 
ing electronically, 
for the vagaries of the human 
Test results are accurate and repro- 
from test to test and from 
plant to plant.” 


leaves no 
eye. 


ducible, 


How It Operates. While demon- 
strating the instrument, Mr. Dowling 
explained its operation as follows: 

The instrument scans a “profile” 
of the fabric sample with a beam of 
light. Variations from absolute 
smoothness produced by wrinkles 
are translated into electrical current 
and computed in terms of volts. 

To evaluate the appearance of a 
fabric, a 16”-square sample is first 
prepared by means of a specified 
washing procedure and hung to dry. 
The sample is then placed on the 
sample-holding cylinder, and _ the 
traverse mechanism operated so that 
the sample passes by the light 
source. Each sample is scanned in 16 
positions (eight in the warp direc- 
tion and eight in the filling direc- 
tion) 

The reading shown on the read- 
out meter at this point represents a 
value which is the sum of both the 
wrinkles in the fabric and its con- 
struction and _ individual surface 
characteristics. 

The sample on the cylinder is then 
stretched with a suitable clamping 
device so that all wrinkles are re- 
moved. It is again passed before the 
light source and scanned in eight 
positions (four warpwise and four 
fillingwise). 

A second reading is taken on the 
read-out meter, and this reading 
establishes a value for the fabric’s 
construction and surface character- 
istics minus wrinkles. The difference 
between the first and the second 
reading is a precise measurement of 
the degree of wrinkling. 





Answer to some sizing problems 


Improved oxidized starches give transparent size with no setback 


by Earl G. King 
and Gordon Wood 


Corn Products Sales Co. 


Exclusive 


, starches are 


recognized as staples in the textile 
manufacturing industry and are 
used in the warp sizing of carded 
and combed cottons and spun syn- 
thetics. 

Combed-cotton weaving mills, 
employing yarn numbers as fine 
as 80s singles, must use a warp 
size that will be heavy enough to 
adequately lay the long fiber 
present in their long staple stock 
and yet not be so thick as to cause 
“stuck ends” or an unnecessary 
number of ends out of lease. The 
amount of viscosity, and 
pick-up will vary with the yarn 
numbers, construction of the fab- 
ric, squeeze roll and 
slasher speeds. 

Weaving mills, particularly 
those weaving predyed yarn, like 
oxidized because of the 
lack of color masking afforded 
them by the more transparent 
films characteristic of these prod- 
ucts. Corn starches have a high 
inherent binding power and have 
been adopted by the textile indus- 
try because of this factor. Modifi- 
cations have been necessary, how- 
ever, to obtain a lower viscosity 
as well as a more transparent film 
in formulations requiring higher 
total solids. 

In recent years considerable 
emphasis has been placed on the 
development of such starch deriv- 
the hydroxyethyl, 
tionic, and acetate ester modifica- 
tions. All of this effort has been 
directed at improved performance 
over conventionally modified 
starches, particularly with respect 
to film forming, adhesive, and 
noncongealing properties. 


solids, 


pressures, 


starches 


atives as ca- 
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Our program of investigation 
of chlorinated starch performance 
and manufacturing techniques has 
resulted in a new series of oxi- 
dized starches, significantly dif- 
ferent from the chlorinated starch- 
manufactured. Im- 
oxidation has been a- 
with no sacrifice of vis- 
and_ strength properties. 
Trade acceptance during the past 
year has confirmed the value of 
the development emphasis on 
these starches. 


es formerly 
proved 
chieved, 
cosity 


Oxidation Methods. Any starch 
modification must have a purpose, 
and the purpose of oxidation is 
primarily to achieve an improve- 
ment in film-forming and viscosity 
characteristics of regular thick 
boiling starch. While oxidation 
with alkaline hypochlorite has 
long been an effective means of 
reducing the normal congealing 
tendency of corn starch, the prob- 
lem of attaining optimal oxidation 
commensurate with desirable vis- 
cosity levels has always been with 
us. The oxidation should be as uni- 
form as possible, so that every 
starch molecule is modified to the 
same desired degree. If some of 
the starch is over-oxidized and 
some under-oxidized, the resulting 
product may have the desired vis- 
cosity but will show undesirable 
setback, poor clarity, and impaired 
film properties. 

Hypochlorite oxidation, to the 
extent necessary for practical ad- 
vantage to the textile industry, is 
always accompanied by a thinning 
reaction or viscosity reduction. 
Most users, and most manufactur- 
ers as well, think of the various 
available grades of oxidized starch- 
es in terms of the viscosity dif- 
ferences between them. 

This distinction certainly de- 
pends on one’s point of view: 
The textile manufacturer weaving 
low-numbered yarns in a light 


construction fabric will require a 
warp size of relatively low vis- 
cosity and low solids. His evalua- 
tion of a starch is considerably 
different from that of a textile 
manufacturer weaving high-num- 
bered yarns in a fabric with a high 
sley and tight construction. The 
latter needs a size with high 
solids and high viscosity which 
imparts a finish that will insure 
maximum abrasion resistance and 
strength to his yarns. 

In our process, sodium hypo- 
chlorite is added automatically to 
regular starch. Since the composi- 
tion of the oxidizing agent is of 
great importance to the reaction, 
this composition is rigidly con- 
trolled both with respect to chlo- 
rine content and excess alkalinity. 

The amount of hypochlorite 
used is dependent on the viscosity 
desired in the finished product, 
with the lower viscosity starches 
requiring significantly greater 
chemical treatment than the thick- 
er oxidized grades. 

When the reaction of starch and 
hypochlorite has terminated, the 
system is neutralized, thoroughly 
washed and dried. In addition to 
the viscosity measurements for 
quality control, a carboxyl deter- 
mination is made to insure the ef- 
fectiveness of the oxidation. 

This analytical technique is 
based on the transformation of 
some of the hydroxyl groups, so 
prominent in the starch molecule, 
to carboxyl groups. The analysis 
for carboxyl can be paired with 
the viscosity measurement to as- 
sure effectiveness of the oxidation 
treatment. 


Effects of Oxidation, The most 
important effect of maximum 
oxidation for a given viscosity is 
in the setback or gelling tenden- 
cies of the starch. This property is 
of extreme importance in the siz- 
ing of certain spun rayon yarns 
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Figure |. Brabender curves of new starch 5541 and comparable pre- 
vious oxidized starch at concentration of 80 gm/500 ml of slurry. 
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Figure 2. Brabender curves of new starch 5583 and comparable pre- 
vious oxidized starch at concentration of 140 gm/500 ml of slurry. 
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Figure 3. Brabender curves of new starch 5591 and comparable pre- 
vious oxidized starch at concentration of 175 gm/500 ml of slurry. 


sensitivity er oxidation levels is the fact that 
this is accomplished without 
tensive deterioration of the starch 


Which have a_ heat 


characteristic. A higher oxidation ex- 
level means improved film form- 
ibility 


power, 


and greater binding with respect to viscosity. Changes 


while a 


ing 
gelatiniza- in starch behavior are much easier 
the op- to achieve if 
size at a tem-_ as to the viscosity of the finished 


not harmful to 


lower 


tion temperature allows there is no concern 


+ . 
erator 


to apply the 


perature which is starch, for greater modification is 


the heat-sensitive yarns. 
In addition to 
tinization 


viscosity, gela- 


temperatures and paste 
transparency are also affected by 
will 
preparation 
than in the 
finished prod- 


gelatinization 


and be 
the 
pastes 

the 


lowered 


oxidation levels, no- 
ticeably 
of the 
application of 
The 


temperature 


more In 
starch 


uct 


and increased paste 
clarity are both indicative of more 
uniform and more effective modi- 
molecule; a 
represents 


maximum dispersion of the starch 


starch 
clarity 


fication of the 


paste of high 


and the absence of insoluble par- 
Such a paste will give a 
smooth, film, having opti- 
mum continuity and tenacity. 

greatest signifi- 
high- 


ticles. 
clear 


Probably of 
cance in the achievement of 
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usually accompanied by greater 


viscosity and strength loss. 

Gelatinization Temperatures: 
Starches consist of minute cells or 
granules, which start to swell and 
when heated in water 
medium beyond a certain critical 
temperature. Actually, all the 
granules do not swell at the same 
point, but over a range of tem- 
perature 62-72 C for un- 
modified corn starch). 

This gelatinization 
range of the starch is determined 
on a heated microscope stage by a 
recently published method (1)!. 
The following tabulation shows 
the decreased gelatinization range 


dissolve 


(e.g., 


so-called 


‘See 
article 


references at the end of this 


10 15 20 25 30 
STARCH CONCENTRATION, % 


Figure 4. Paste reflectance of various new starches (solid lines) 
compared with analogous previous oxidized products (dashed lines). 


obtained with the new starches, as 
compared with the previous hypo- 
chlorite-oxidized starches of com- 


parable viscosity grade: 


New Starches Previous Products 
54.5 -72.5 61.5-75 
54 -70 60 -74.5 
52 - 68.5 58.5-74 


This lowered gelatinization tem- 
perature that the starch 
will cook more easily and quickly 
to give a completely 
paste. This added insurance of 
thorough starch pasting can be of 
great importance in slasher rooms 
where consumed in _ size 
preparation is a factor. For 
stance, a starch that requires a 
thirty-minute boil cooking 
time will mean a saving of at least 
an hour on every kettle of size 
prepared. The new starches will 
reach proper viscosity after a 
thirty-minute boii, whereas con- 
ventional starches may require as 
much as ninety minutes at a boil 
before they are ready for the size 
box. 


means 


dispersed 


time 


in- 


as a 
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Setback: One of the best meth- 
ods for evaluating the viscosity 
of starch products is by use of the 
Brabender recording viscometer. 
This instrument permits a starch 
paste to be heated at a uniformly 
increasing temperature, held at 95 
C for an hour, then cooled to 50 C 
and held for an hour. A recent 
publication (2) describes a system 
of classification of starches by the 
graphical their Bra- 
bender viscosity curves. 


analysis of 


Figs. 1-3 show the cooking and 
cooling curves of three of the new 
starches, compared with com- 
parable samples of previous hypo- 
chlorite-oxidized starches. In each 
the pasting temperature 
(1.e., the point at which the vis- 
cosity starts to rise) is reduced, 
again indicative of easier cooking. 
Even more important, the cooked 
pastes of the new starches 
be held at 50 C with very little 
thickening or setback, as com- 
pared with the previous products. 

This setback is probably due to 
starch substance which was not 
fully oxidized, and which there- 
fore imparted some of the retro- 
gradation tendencies of the orig- 
inal unmodified corn _ starch. 
Hence it appears that the new 
starches are more uniformly con- 
verted than was possible by older 
processes of oxidation. 


The improvement in 
gealing characteristics 
related to 
‘hard 
are a 


case, 


may 


non-con- 
is directly 
operations 
size” and “roll 
problem. Starches 
gelatinization tem- 
will up and 
form streaks or squeeze ro]l marks 
of hard size when the slasher is 
stopped for leasing or doffing. 


slashing 
where 

marks” 
with 
peratures 


lower 


not set 


The 


long 


Paste 
dized 


Transparency: OXl1- 
starches have been 
noted for the transparency of their 
pastes and films. This transpar- 
ency represents maximum disper- 
of the starch substance, to 
give solutions which are free from 
insoluble particles of retrograded 
starch, or swollen but undissolved 
starch granules. The transparency 
of a starch paste is inversely re- 
lated to the amount of light 
“bounced back” to the observer’s 
eye, and a reflectance technique 
has therefore been used to com- 
pare the relative transparencies of 


sion 
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various oxidized starches. 

In Fig. 4 is shown the percent- 
age reflectance plotted against 
starch paste concentration. The 
new starches have substantially 
better transparency (i.e., lower 
reflectance) than the correspond- 
ing older products. One of the old- 
er products gives a peculiar hump 
in its curve at 10 per cent concen- 
tration. This is attributed to 
under-oxidized starch which tends 
to retrograde and opacify the 
paste. 


Clarity is a definite indication 
of film continuity and strength. 
More vivid colors are the outstand- 
ing result of these improved film 
properties. 

While considerable progress has 
already been made in this work 
with the oxidized starches, there 
is evidence that further improve- 
ment is still possible. 
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Combed yarn quality improvement program 


# A QUALITY audit laboratory de- 
voted exclusively to servicing mem- 
bers of the Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association (CYSA) is being estab- 
lished in North Carolina State Col- 
lege’s School of Textiles. Full opera- 
tion is expected to begin this month. 

The two-year program announced 
by Dean Malcolm E. Campbell will 
require $25,000 worth of new equip- 
ment and the services of five full- 
time trained technicians and sam- 
plers. 

Going beyond the routine daily 
production tests usually made at 
yarn mills, the new CYSA program 
is designed to provide participants 
with a basis for long-term, general 
improvement. Reports submitted to 
the mills will make detailed ‘“diag- 
noses,” pinpointing problem areas 
and suggesting improvements in 
processing and machinery, 
Dean Campbell said. 

Initial plans call for a_ twice- 
yearly audit. Technicians will visit 
participating mills and select sam- 
ples of yarn and stock in process, 
according to procedures which will 
not only satisfy laboratory require- 
ments but will also take into account 
the. processing organizations and 
equipment of each mill. 

Samples will then be labeled and 
brought by truck to State College 
to be coded, conditioned, and tested 
at the CYSA laboratory. Reports of 
results will remain coded and con- 
fidential to the individual mill. 

The interval between audits was 
planned to give time for the mill to 
make adjustments in production. 
Any progress or deficiencies will be 
revealed in the next audit. 

The project will be a joint opera- 
tion of the School’s Textile Research 
Center, directed by William A. 
Newell, and the Department of Fiber 


use of 


and Yarn Technology, headed by 
Prof, Elliot B. Grover. Prof. D. S. 
Hamby will direct the program, and 
it will be supervised by Assistant 
Prof. William G. Stuckey. 

Systematic analysis on this scale 
is brand new, according to Professor 
Hamby, although pilot studies have 
shown substantial improvement in 
quality and uniformity. Professor 
Hamby cites the case of a mill 
which achieved a 40 per cent reduc- 
tion in variation of yarn number 
and a 30 per cent increase in yarn 
strength as the result of applying 
a quality audit made at the School 
of Textiles. 


Next month... 


ANNUAL 
PURCHASING 
FEATURE 


For the fifth consecutive 
year the February issue of 
TI will contain a special 
feature planned to be of 
help to mill men who have 
responsibility for buying 
equipment and materials. 





Members of the Carders' Guild of the National Association of Woolen and Worsted Over- 
seers hear a paper on supervisory responsibilities at the Association's 76th annual convention 
in Boston recently. At the rostrum is John L. Hutcheson III, vice-president of Peerless Woolen 


Mills, author of the paper. 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE 


Modern wool mills need 
modern supervisors 


Peerless Woolen Mills of ficial told members of National 
Association of Woolen and Worsted Overseers 


Staff report 


or super- 


ors and plant superintendents 
woolen and worsted indus- 
try gathered at Boston’s Hotel 
Madison on November 13-14th for 
the NAWWO’s 76th 


Carders’ 


of the 


annual con- 


Wor- 
rep- 


and 
Guilds invited 
the industry to 
technical in- 
while the Woolen Spin- 
ners’ and the Dressers’ and Weav- 
held 
for the 
plant 
A highlight of the program was 
pape! before the 
Carders’ Guild by John L. 
Hutcheson III, vice-president, 
Peerless Woolen Mills, 
ject, 
vision in the 


The 
ted Spinners’ 


vention 
resentatives from 
present papers of 
terest, 
meet- 


‘rs’ Guilds individual 


exchange of knowl- 


ings 
edge on problems. 


presented 
on the sub- 


of Super- 
Woolen 


“Responsibilities 
Modern 


86 


the 
over 


Mill.” traced 
changing 
the last 
scribed organizational 
of a mill, 
eases the supervisor’s load by pro- 
viding him with vital information 
on the various departmental func- 


Mr. 
role of 
twenty 

the 

modern 


Hutcheson 
supervision 

years and de- 
set-up 


woolen which 


tions of technical and nontech- 
nical nature 

While 
supervisor 


over 


responsibilities of a 
basically 
today’s 


the 
have not 
the 

bette 


responsibilities 


changed years, 


able to dis- 


which 


supervisor is 
charge his 
include (1) instructing employees 
in their duties, maintain- 
operating ef- 


and (2) 
ing and machinery 
ficiently for quality production 

The supervisor of twenty years 
might be 
an outdated plant, was usually an 
worked at 
before 


ago, in what considered 


had 
job 


employee who 


every department his 


promotion. After being promoted, 


he suddenly found himself re- 
sponsible for the operations of his 
department—with no background, 
costing, production 


manugement, 


however, in 
planning, personnel 
and other aspects of management. 
What's Mr. Hutcheson 
pointed out, management did lit- 
tle or nothing to further his train- 


more, 


ing in these fields 

Because lacked 
training, management seldom kept 
him informed of long-range plans, 
of conditions facing the company, 
or of other subjects which would 
In operating 
addition, 
with 


such a man 


have been of benefit 
his department. In 


management supplied him 
little 


daily 


concerning his 
regarding 


efficiency of 


information 
operations such 


things as cost, ma- 
chinery, and control of waste and 
quality. Facts figures were 
generally prepared only quarterly 


or annually rather than on a daily 


and 


or weekly basis. 

With only the _ information 
which he was able to acquire by 
daily observations it was in- 
evitable that the supervisor had 
trouble functioning as a true man- 
ager. He actually almost a 
middleman—neither management 
nor employee—trying to represent 
the best each to the 
other without the proper tools to 
do the job well. It is little wonder 
that such a man found it difficult 
to operate his department with 
maximum efficiency. 

Today’s new supervisor, on the 
hand, had courses in 
management, 
subjects as 


was 


interests of 


other has 
modern covering 
such important per- 
sonnel management, quality con- 
trol, cost control, safety, produc- 
tion planning, industrial engineer- 
ing, the like. He is also 
trained to utilize services of the 
staff group which has been added 
to modern mill management, and 
to interpret the facts and figures 
that the staff’s specialists prepare 
efficient and profitable 
operation of his department. At 
the time a new supervisor 
sumes responsibilities, he already 
has a thorough knowledge of the 
management, and 
there are advanced courses avail- 
able to him to keep him posted on 
the latest developments in the 
field 

In the modern woolen mill 
ganization, the staff group which 


and 


for more 


as- 


functions of 


or- 
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provides the supervisor with daily 
and weekly reports and advises 
him in the solution of difficult 
problems, is comprised of special- 
ists in the following functions: 


Engineering. This group aids the 
supervisor in machinery evalua- 
tion and layout, in preventive 
maintenance, and on problems re- 
lating to plant buildings. The 
group provides an_ inspection 
service, informing the supervisor 
of the conditions of his machinery 
and buildings and possible fire 
hazards. 


Purchasing. This group chan- 
nels information to the supervisor 
concerning new developments in 
the machinery field, keeps him 
informed on latest prices of sup- 
plies he uses, orders supplies that 
he requires, and helps him set up 
and maintain adequate inventory 
controls. 


Production Planning. This 
group plans the production of the 
plant, helping the supervisor co- 
ordinate his planning with the 
preceding and succeeding areas, 
and makes available to him a con- 
tinuous fiow of raw materials for 
his machinery. 


Quality Control. This group 
continually checks the quality of 
the products made in the super- 
visor’s area, using the latest qual- 
ity control methods available, and 
quickly reports any deficiencies. 


Waste Control. This group helps 
the supervisor by accounting for 
the waste made in his operation, 
informing him when it is exces- 
sive, and advising him of possible 
methods to correct this condition. 


Industrial Relations and Per- 
sonnel. This group screens poten- 
tial employees for the supervisor’s 
area, supplying him only with 
those qualified for the openings. 
He is helped with his indoctrina- 
tion training programs. The 
group also aids him in the de- 
velopment of programs for trans- 
mitting information to his em- 
ployees informing them _ con- 
cerning conditions relating to 
their welfare. 


and 


Chemical Laboratory. This 
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group evaluates the chemicals 
presently being used by the super- 
visor; keeps him informed of new 
chemical developments which will 
aid him, and advises him on any 
problems of a chemical nature. 


The Industrial Engineering De- 
partment. This group helps the 
supervisor in determining the 
standards for cost by which he 
should judge his operation, and 
informs him daily if he is main- 
taining these standards. They 
help him set up incentive pay- 
ment programs in such a manner 
that each employee is paid for the 
effort he puts forth. They ad- 
minister these programs for the 
supervisor and help him deter- 
mine which of his employees are 
either over or under assigned in 
the amount of work they can 
capably do in an efficient opera- 
tion. In addition, the industrial 
engineering department keeps up 
with the most modern systems for 
handling materials, and informs 
the supervisor of those which he 
can utilize to advantage in his 
area. This department is able to 
provide the supervisor with daily 
reports, showing him which ma- 
chines did not meet the expected 
efficiencies the preceding day, 
thus pointing out quickly the de- 
ficiencies in his area. 

In concluding this portion of his 
talk, Mr. Hutcheson presented the 
premise that any woolen plant 
can be a competitive modern 
mill, provided that top manage- 
ment is willing to furnish the 
supervision with proper informa- 
tion, controls, training and staff 
functions; and that supervision is 
willing to accept these new ideas 
and utilize them for more ef- 
ficient operation. 


Are European Mills Competi- 
tive With Ours? As an interest- 
ing sidelight to his paper on a 
supervisor’s responsibilities, Mr. 
Hutcheson spoke briefly about a 
recent tour he had made of 
European woolen plants, confining 
his comments to the carding op- 
eration. 

There was a noticeable contrast, 
Mr. Hutcheson stated, between the 
carding operations of plants in 
England and those on the Conti- 
nent. Plants in England were 
equivalent in all respects to those 


he had seen in this country. The 
cards were usually Platt’s and 
Tatum’s, and they were operating 
at excellent speeds and efficien- 
cies. 

A 78” Platt “Josephy” card 
which he had seen, was producing 
200 lb/hr of a yarn containing 
1000 yd/lb. However, on the con- 
ventional single doffer card, pro- 
duction was generally about 160 
lb/hr. 

Mr. Hutcheson said that he was 
particularly impressed with the 
condition of the stock at the time 
it was supplied to the carding de- 
partment. This open condition was 
accomplished through the utiliza- 
tion of the proper types of wool 
and a very thorough system of 
picking and blending. This stock, 
in combination with the excellent 
condition of the machinery and 
years of experience in the art of 
carding on the part of both super- 
vision and employees, are respon- 
sible for the high level of quality 
one finds in English yarns. 

The picture on the Continent is 
somewhat different from that in 
England, Mr. Hutcheson said, with 
cards operating at considerably 
lower speeds. He estimated that 
the cards he had seen in operation 
were producing at a rate of about 
80 - 100 lb/hr, as opposed to 160 
lb/hr in English plants. 

The majority of the 
were using nonautomatic cards in 
order to maintain evenness of rov- 
ing, as they felt the present hop- 
pers and intermediate feeds could 
not supply a web of satisfactory 
quality to the condenser. Although 
such a set-up requires more labor, 
the wage scale is considerably 
lower than it is in this country, and 
manufacturers feel that the high 
level of quality obtained through 
an adequate work force is justi- 
fied. . 

But throughout Europe there 1s 
evidence of a tendency toward 
modernization, Mr. Hutcheson con- 
cluded, and most carders feel that 
the new hoppers and intermediate 
feeds now available from Euro- 
pean machinery manufacturers 
will produce roving of satisfactory 
evenness. Most units already have 
one or more automatic cards in 


spinners 


operation. 


(Report of Dressers’ and Weav- 
ers’ Guild technical discussion on 
next page.—The Editors) 





Wool overseers convention (continued) 


Henry C. Laponsee, retiring NAWWO president, addresses members of the Dressers’ and 
Weavers Guild. Seated from left to right are Alfred O. Preuss, retiring Guild secretary; 
Philip E. Roche, newly elected secretary; Prof. A. Woidzik, Lowell Technological Institute, 


who served as moderator; Francis Vayo, chairman; and Emil H. Tegtmeier. 


STAFF PHOTO 


DRESSERS AND WEAVERS DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


Francis Vayo, chairman of the 
Dressers’ and Weavers’ Guild, in- 
troduced Prof. A. Woidzik of Low- 
ell Technological Institute’s fac- 
ulty, who served as moderator of 
the Guild’s meeting devoted to 
problems in dressing and weaving. 
Prof. Woidzik provided a basis for 
the question and answer period by 
pointing out that although all 
weaving mills have basic goals to 
meet with respect to production 
and quality, the problems of indi- 
vidual mills are not common to 
all because of existing local condi- 
tions. The questions which were 
brought out from the floor served 
to confirm this observation. 

Some of the questions asked of 
the members, and the answers 
which were offered. were as fol- 


lows: 


Q. Which has the 
greatest number of failures which 
affect production or quality? 


stop motion 


A. On woolens, one weaver said, 
t was mostly the warp stop motion 
which failed and caused tangling 
of ends. To minimize this. 
weaver suggested that drop wires 
be set harness for 
better separation; and that no sup- 


one 


closer to the 
porting rods be run between drop 
wires and harnesses. It may help 
t rod between 


o have a separating 


whip roll and drop wires 


Q. Was there trouble with shut- 
tle points turning or loosening? 

A. One weaver said that he had 
no problem in this respect in wool- 
en and worsted weaving. A manu- 
facturer of pickers of both types 
stated that the 


rawhide picker 


was apt to loosen shuttle points 
more readily than the plastic pick- 
er. On a dollar basis, he said, the 
plastic picker, which costs roughly 
twice as much as the rawhide 
picker, was selling equally. 

Another weaver said that a raw- 
hide picker was best for shuttle 
points, while another claimed that 
he had no problems with loosening 
or turning of points with either 
rawhide or plastic picker. In an- 
other plant, a weaver found best 
results by using plastic pickers on 
the magazine side of the loom and 
rawhide pickers on the box side. 
But another weaver said that he 
Was using plastic pickers on both 
sides with good results. 


Q. Were sharp tips preferred to 
blunt tips on plastic pickers? 

A. One weaver found that a 
semi-blunt point was preferred to 
a sharp point, which he said re- 
duced the life of the picker and did 
not cam out the shuttle on box 
changes as well as a semi-blunt 
picker. 


@. How can dressers help to- 
ward better weaving? 

A. A suggestion was made by a 
weaver that a closer cooperation 
between dresser and weaver could 
solve many problems. One weaver 
said that many breaks and smashes 
could be eliminated if 
would make a loose loop, in the 
shape of a letter “‘S.” 


dressers 


Q. A problem concerning slack 
ends in a warp was much discussed 
by dressers and weavers alike. The 
weaver who was experiencing this 


problem said that the slackness oc- 
curred on 5 to 15 ends, located 
about 5-6 inches from the selvage. 
Usually, the slackness occurred in 
the first section, and it had been 
pin-pointed to one specific dress- 
ing machine. The problem was not 
critical because it had not as yet 
caused any defective cloth, but it 
required that adjustments be made 
on the loom. 

The weaver stated further that 
the loom had been thoroughly 
checked, but the weaving opera- 
tion was ruled out because the 
slackness occurred only on one 
side. The slackness was not con- 
sistent throughout the warp but 
would disappear after a while. The 
last cuts put on the beam, he said, 
sometimes gave the same trouble. 

A. One weaver suggested that 
the compressor be removed. In his 
plant, he said, all compressors had 
been removed because they caused 
streaks which showed up in the 
finished piece. Without the com- 
pressor, this weaver said, beaming 
was more even. Although the warp 
was softer and less yarn was put 
on the beam, improved quality 
warranted beaming without com- 
pressors. 

Another weaver was of a similar 
opinion. In fact, the discussion 
pointed to the compressor as the 
probable cause of the slackness. 


In a general discussion on per- 
sonnel requirements for the dress- 
department that followed, 
several dressers remarked that 
women often made excellent 
dressers, producing a consistently 
superior quality of work. 


ing 


Q. What is the prime factor 
which limits maintaining weaving 
production at a constant level? 

A. This question brought forth 
a lengthy discussion in which there 
was general agreement that the 
following factors were of greatest 
importance: (1) The loom, (2) 
Yarn, (3) Type of work, (4) Work 
loads, and (5) Personnel. 

Weavers placed these factors in 
varying orders of importance. But 
one weaver stated that in his opin- 
ion efficiency was the most im- 
portant, followed by yarn quality, 
and the need for keeping the op- 
erating parts of a loom in exact 
adjustment. He said that at 
speeds higher than those the loom 
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was designed for, mechanical ad- 
justments required more rigid ad- 
herence to tolerance; that at lower 
speeds, on the other hand, the loom 
would operate more efficiently. 
However, speeds below those for 
which the loom was designed 
would cause problems. Increasing 
the speed, he said, was not always 
possible, too, because a particular 
yarn might not meet the more 
stringent requirements that this 
called for. 

The design of a loom also came 
in for discussion. A loom manu- 
facturer’s representative stated 
that the loom manufactured by his 
firm was designed to operate un- 
der existing practical conditions, 
which took into consideration such 
factors as yarn quality, the type of 
personnel, and the less tangible 
factors of the human element. Any 
given loom, he said, can operate 
only as productively as the yarn 


will allow. As speed is increased 
beyond the loom’s intended pro- 
ductivity, conditions are aggravat- 
ed and the demands on quality of 
yarns are increased — and some 
yarns cannot stand higher loom 
speeds. Furthermore, under prac- 
tical conditions looms can receive 
only minimum attention. To oper- 
ate only a few looms at higher- 
than-average speeds may be possi- 
ble, but when a larger number are 
placed into operation at the higher 
speed, problems multiply and pro- 
ductivity will decline. 

There was agreement among the 
weavers that each of the factors 
mentioned above had a place of 
importance in production weav- 
ing, and that any one could affect 
productivity. The loom itself and 
the quality of the yarn, together 
with the human element, were cit- 
ed as the most important factors 
in maintaining productivity at a 


constant level. 


Officers. At the business session, 
the following officers were elect- 
ed: president, Gregory L. Tite, 
Charlton Woolen Co., Charlton, 
Mass.; first vice-president, Arthur 
L. Mullen, Albany Woolen Co., Al- 
bany, N. Y.; second vice-president, 
Arnold H. Bates, Wood Co., Hills- 
boro, N. H.; third vice-president, 
Stephen Rittlinger, Aldon Spin- 
ning Mills, Talcottville, Conn. 


Officers re-elected were as fol- 
lows: secretary, James J. Burns, 
Livingston Worsted Company, 
Holyoke, Mass.; asst. secretary, 
Joseph Nash, Warrenton Woolen 
Mills, Torrington, Conn.; treasurer, 
Sullivan Gillette, Roxbury Carpet 
Mills, Saxonville, Mass.; asst. 
treasurer, Francis D. Herbert, Al- 
don Spinning Mills. 


Elected for a three-year term as 
trustee was Alfred O. Pruess. 


Don’t underestimate the growing influence of employee publications 


= “NO ONE is in a better place to 
influence the course of today’s 
idealogical battle than the indus- 
trial editor. There is no way in 
which he can better serve his em- 
ployer than by educating voters and 
union members about the facts of 
economic life.” 

This is the opinion of Les Avery, 
director of public information of the 
Nationa] Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 

In a recent address before the 
Northern Ohio Industrial Editors 
Association, this experienced veteran 
of the news field, public and cor- 
porate, placed particular emphasis 
on the employee publication editor’s 
responsibility for keeping readers 
informed on heretofore controversial 
matters including political affairs, 
union philosophy, and the compre- 
hensive company story. 

An extract of Mr. Avery’s address 
which appeared in the October 16, 
1959, issue of “NAM News” follows: 

It is obvious that the company 
publication is a strategically placed 
weapon against political foolishness, 
if it is so employed. 

The greatest support for the 
“spend ourselves rich,” and “tax 
business poor,” principles of govern- 
ment come from union political lead- 
ers. And it is probable that the new 


Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act will give union mem- 
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bers a voice in what positions their 
unions take—in many of these 
unions for the first time. 

It is also evident that the com- 
pany publication reaches’ union 
members, in addition to reaching 
other employees. 

Now, the union is an institution 
that seems to be here to stay—and 
there is no point in attacking unions 
as such. Few businessmen today 
would do away with unions, even if 
it were completely within their 
power to do so. 


Duty of Editors. The hope for the 
company publication is that it can 
help to win unionists away from 
dangerous political and economic 
policies. 

It seems to me that the time and 
the circumstances are right for just 
such a move. 

I am sure that you are aware that 
the new labor act wouldn’t have had 
any chance of becoming law except 
that an aroused public wanted it. 
But there is more to this story. 
Opinion Research Corp. polled the 
general public and union members 
on what ought to be in a labor bill 
when a bill was before Congress. 

Union members, the poll showed, 
wanted as strict a bill as the general 
public. Furthermore, the percentage 
of union members who wanted a 
strict labor bill exceeded the figures 
for the general public. Yes, and I 
mean on such questions as organiza- 
tional picketing and secondary boy- 
cotts—more union members. ap- 
proved than opposed the protection 
of the public. ... 


Reaching Union Members. The in- 
dustrial editor can make an ally of 
the rank-and-file in many cases. He 
can do this by telling the story of 
the relationship between govern- 
ment and business, and the relation- 
ship between business and the con- 
cerns of the employee. 

The industrial editor can also 
stimulate the political participation 
of the employee. ‘ 

Naturally, the employee publica- 
tion is not free to favor one or an- 
other political party, or to campaign 
for or against candidates. It is free, 
however, to pursue the economic 
education of its readers, and to make 
it clear to employees what kind of 
men in politics will encourage the 
economy and what kind will dam- 
age it. 


Freedom of Speech. The employee 
publication also is free to speak out 
on local and national issues which 
directly affect the business. I have 
recently read a publication of the 
Dow Chemical Co. down in Texas, 
which explains at length the rela- 
tionship of growing tax burdens 
and employment costs to less of com- 
petitive position and to loss of em- 
ployment opportunities. This article 
was very specific, citing the figures 
as they related to the particular 
plant in which the employees 
worked. 

In that Texas community, and the 
same is true of many small cities, 
the employees of a major plant 
make up a large part of the elec- 
torate. When you talk to employees 
you are talking to voters... 
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Mill 
reports 
on 


plated 
travelers 


Alabama Textile Operating 
Executives gave their 


experiences with 


“special” spinning rings 


and plated travelers 


Staff report 


M.-«: LONGER life is 


provided by plated travelers, 
spokesmen 
Alabama 
answers to 
asked at 
carding-spinning forum* 


Give 


aCcC- 
two of 
which 
follow- 


cording to for 
mills 
the 


the 


three 


submitted 


the 


ing question recent 


your experience in using 


new or modified rings and travel- 
rs such as antiwedge rings and 
Please the 
following information: 


(a) Grade and staple of cotton, 


plated travelers give 


*Sandpaper carding was a highlight of 
the carding discussion, report of which 
appeared in TI for Dec., 1959, pp. 83-87 

The Editors 
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carded or combed. 
(b) Flange 


yarn size, 


type and number, 
traveler type, 


traveler 


yarn twist, 


ring package size, 


size, 


speed, humidity, frame make and 
type, drafting system and draft. 
(c) Effect on ends down, trav- 
eler life, traveler speed, yarn qual- 
period, 
change in type, 


ring wear, and any other advan- 


ity, length of break-in 


traveler size or 


tages or disadvantages. 


Mill A rings with special 
finishes, SM 1%” cotton; 
spins 30s and 40s warp and filling 
(1%” rings); uses twist multiples 
ranging from 3.95 to 4.08; spins on 
9” bobbins; has traveler speed of 


uses 
combs 


5695 fpm; has put new drafting 
systems on old frames of 234” and 
314” gauges; uses split back No. 1 
flange, 58 circle, square point plat- 
There been no 
down the 


adopted, but 


ed travelers. has 
change in ends 
traveler has been 
traveler speed has been increased; 
changing costs have dropped while 
traveler cost has remained the 
same. The firm breaks in rings by 
leaving travelers on for increasing 
lengths of time until full running 
time is reached. Draft is 30; and 
there is no visible ring wear after 


since 


one year. 

Mill B reports plated travelers 
decreased ends down by five per 
thousand spindle hour. Traveler 
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life doubled from six running days 
to 12 running days while the speed 
remained the same. Yarn quality 
has remained the same and rings 
show no wear after five months. 
Travelers are of No. 2 flange; cot- 
ton is SLM 1” carded; yarn is 20s 
with 4.66 TM; 214” rings; 9” tra- 
verse; traveler speed is 5424 fpm; 
humidity 40 per cent relative; 
traveler is No. 4, 1% circle; draft 
is 18. 

Plated travelers at Mill I have 
brought no noticeable ends down 
improvement but have a life of 
528 hours compared to 168 hours 
of those formerly used. There has 
been no change made in traveler 
speed, size, or type, and no change 
has occurred in yarn quality. It 


is noted that the plated travelers 
fly off a bit more frequently than 
“old” ones and that they appear 
to groove about as much as did 
regular travelers. However, in 
grooving, they do not show burn. 

A bright grade of SLM 1 3/32” 
cotton is combed; travelers have a 
No. 1 flange, No. 1 circle; 34.5s 
warp and filling are produced on 
ring sizes from 1%” to 2”; twist 
multiples are 4.35 for warp and 
3.60 for filling; bobbin sizes are 
914” and 10” on warp yarns and 
834” for filling; traveler speeds on 
warp yarns run from 5230 to 5750 
and are 3700 on filling; humidity 
is 50 per cent relative; and draft- 
ing systems are modern, long-draft 
types. 


W. A. (Bill) Edwards, superintendent of 
Avondale Mills’ Bevelle Plant in Alexander 
City, led the discussion of spinning 
problems. 


After-waxing recommended for Dacron-cotton yarns 


from blends of 
after-waxed 
easier at 


s IF YARNS 
Dacron and cotton 
at the slasher, they 
the main split rod and 
tendency to shed in slashing 
weaving, the Du Pont Co 
In a bulletin® which contains two 
formulas for sizing these yarns, the 
company says it has been found that 
the same wax as used in the size 
formula should be melted and ap- 
plied to the yarn between the last 
can and the main split rod. As a 
guide to the amount of wax that 
should be applied, it is recommended 
that the of the applicator 
roll should one inch for each 
yard of warp that passes over it. 
Rubber quetsch rolls have been 
found to be satisfactory for this siz- 
suggested that 
roll be 800 to 
2 roll, 1000 to 


spun 
are 

split 
less 
and 


reports. 


have 


surface 
move 


ing operation. It is 
pressure on the No. 1 
1000 pounds; on No 
1200 pounds 

A speed of 40 ypm is recommend- 
ed with stretch ranging from 0.0 to 
1.0 per cent. Size pan temperature 
should be 202 to 205 F. 

On nine-can slashers the 
ing temperatures of the drying cans 
have been found satisfactory: 220 F; 
220 F; 220 F; 190 F; 190 F; 190 F; 
180 F; 180 F; cold. 

The mixing kettles, size pan, and 
lines should be thoroughly cleaned 
with hot water, or a solution of 
water and soda ash, before changing 


follow- 


*Bulletin D-110 (Nov. 1959) “Slasher 
Sizes for Blends of Dacron and Cotton” 
published by Textile Fibers Department, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
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to a different size, according to the 
report. This procedure will prevent 
any contamination and insure a bet- 
ter bond between size and yarn, it is 
pointed out. 

Excessive tensions or _ tension 
variations should be avoided wher- 
ever possible, as streaky fabric and 
poor weaving performance often 
stem from such occurrences. 

The most common causes of ten- 
sion difficulties are said to be (1) un- 
even tensions in winding; (2) uneven 
tensions in warping; (3) yarn stick- 


Ask for TI's 


INDEX of articles 
which appeared in “Textile 
dustries” in 1959 (Vol. 123) 
not be included in a regular issue 
of the magazine. Instead, the an- 
be produced as a 
and furnished 
free to those who ask for it. 

Either The Editors, 
"Textile Industries," 806 Peachtree 
St., N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga., or 
the handy postage-free card on page 
151 


THE SUBJECT 


In- 


will 


nual index will 


separate publication 
write to 


use 


to request a copy. 


of slasher; (4) 
than 1 per 


ing to cylinders 
slasher stretch greater 
cent; (5) slasher stops. 
A coating of Teflon 
four cans will normally prevent any 
yarn sticking to their surfaces. A 
“wet lease” between the quetsch roll 
and the first drying can is desirable 
from the standpoint of obtaining a 
better separation of the sized ends. 
To prevent size build-up on the 
“wet lease’ rods, they should be 
rotated slowly in the same direction 
the bulletin indicates. 


on the first 


as the warp, 


1959 Index 


The index will be most helpful to 


readers who preserve their copies 
of "Textile Industries" as they are 
files or bound 


enable them to 


either in 
volumes, as it will 
quickly locate articles in which they 


received, 


are interested. 

For those who do not save their 
copies of the magazine, the index 
will still be since files of 
"Textile are available in 
the majority of public libraries in 


useful, 
Industries" 


the textile manufacturing areas. 





by J. B. Goldberg 
Consultant to the Textile 
and Allied Industries 


Exclusive 


As IN THE PAST, the 


accomplishments which 
may be attributed in large part to 
research and development during 
1959 is impressive. In the 
day-to-day activities of those en- 
production 
there is a tendency to assume that 
all of the success in creating new 
markets is due to ingenious styl- 


list of 


most 


gaged in and _ sales, 


ing or super-salesmanship, with 
little credit 
contributions 
tools for 


products or 


given to the scientific 
which the 
profitable 
The 
serve as a 
these 


provide 
fashioning 
lowering costs. 


following review may 


reminder of many of con- 


tributions 


FIBERS AND YARNS 


Natural F 


regarded by 


What 
man-made fiber pro- 


ibers 


might be 
ducers as a to unite 
that Rus- 
created a 


conspiracy 
the report 
had 

fiber 


and fight is 


Slan scientists 
“wool-like” 
This 


some of 


from cotton. 


new fiber posed a threat to 
the synthetics with such 
characteristics as resistance to soil 
burial and high 
temperatures. The frequent refer- 
ence to the resistance of fibers to 
soil burial 


deterioration 


effects may lead the 


92 


Textile research 


that the 
determined to 
fibers before 


layman to _ suspect re- 
scientist Is 


textile 


search 


bury most 


they have had a chance to enjoy 
life. 

A study of the effects of 
on cotton 


high 


energy radiation dis- 
closed only increased mildew re- 
sistance as a possible advantage, 
likely to be outweighed by the 
disadvantages of tensile 
strength and altered dye affinity. 
A new happy union of the natural 
and synthetic fibers was noted in 


lowered 


a rope company’s discovery that 
the addition of flax to nylon re- 
overcoming certain de- 
the rope. 
One improvement was the contri- 
bution of proper- 
ties by retaining a certain amount 


sulted in 
ficiencies in all-nylon 


cooler running 
of moisture. 

Also from the U.S.S.R. 
word oi the development of a new 
variety of cotton plant which im- 


came 


modestly sheds its leaves. on 


ripening, the defoliation taking 
place without any chemical treat- 
ment. Improvement of a 20-year- 
old process the spinning of 
kapok fibers credited to a 
Belgian concern, the naturally 
water-resistant fiber taking on 
strength after being spun and 
woven. 


for 
was 


upgrading of cotton by 
yielding yarns with better 
strength and abrasion resistance 
in knitted fabrics was the result 
of a new method for applying col- 
loidal silica to short cotton fibers 
at the time of mechanical picking. 
New processing cost studies of the 
continuous carbamoylethylation 
and aminization of cotton to yield 
improved physical and chemical 
properties for specific end-uses in- 
dicated that these treatments were 
still too expensive for large-scale 
success. The mercer- 
ization of cotton fabrics before 
partial acetylation was found to 
be effective in providing improved 
flex abrasion endurance and tear- 
ing strength, according to an in- 
conducted at the 
Research Lab- 


The 


commercial 


vestigation 
Southern Regional 
oratory. 
Developed by the Deering Milli- 
ken Research Corp. the In- 
stitute of Textile Technology, a 
simple process to increase cotton’s 
heat by 


and 


resistance to decay and 
with small 


hydroxide 


amounts of 
acryloni- 


padding 
sodium 
trile, 
after a few 
a closed container, was announced 
This 
promises to be 


and 
and washing 


reaction in 


neutralizing, 
hours of 
in November. cyanoethyla- 
tion technique 
economical enough to make it at- 
tractive to finishing plants. Vying 
the popularity attained by 
many of the synthetics in con- 
tributing to crease-retention 
properties of fabrics, a chemical 
for producing durable 
creases in cotton fabrics was de- 
scribed in a recent of the 
American Dyestuff Reporter. 
The animal kingdom was not 
share of research 
achievements during the _ past 
year. An unusual approach to 
wool mothproofing was taken by 
a California entymologist who dis- 
covered that a class of compounds 


for 
the 
process 


issue 


without its 
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called “anti-metabolites’” could be 
applied to textile materials 
acted to discourage attack by 
upsetting their digestive 
system and _ starving them to 
death. A United Kingdom 
establishment evolved a 
utilizing Cobalt 60 to 
sterilize imported fibers, 
and the Tin Institute of England 
reported promising results in the 
mothproofing of wool with organic 


and 
in- 


sects by 


re- 
search 

process 
animal 


compounds of tin. 

A new wool stabilizing process 
involving the of potassium 
bromide and said to retain the fi- 
elasticity 
wear resistance was reported by 
the Israel Institute of Fiber and 
Forest Products Research. An- 
other step towards the com- 
mercial development of low-cost 
processing to woolen fab- 
“drip-dry” apparel and 
taken by the 
Australian Commonwealth Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research Or- 
ganization with the demonstration 
of a combined chlorination and 
flat-setting treatment to eliminate 
felting shrinkage. 

Research investigations to pro- 
duce truly washable “minimum 
care” wool cloths continued in this 
country and abroad. Scorning the 
more technical approach of the 
scientists, a South African couple 
patented a simple device which 
allows wool clothing to preserve 
its shape in laundering by use of 
a drying frame said to resemble a 


yy 


=, about) 


\ De « y 
[ 


barbecue grill. Supplementing the 
known technique of obtaining 


use 


ber’s and improve its 


make 
rics for 


blankets was 
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two-tone 
by blending 
regular wool, 
similar dyeing 
treatment with ultra-violet 
Although a nationally advertised 
tooth-paste claims credit for mak- 
the wonder where 
the yellow prevention is 
better than and it took 
government achieve 
success in the case of wool. Last 
June a patent assigned to the U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture covered a 
method for preventing the yellow- 
ing of wool with an acidified 
aqueous solution of a benzophe- 
none compound. 


dyeing effects on wool 
chlorinated with 
claiming 
pre- 


rays, 


was one 


contrasts by 


consumer 
went, 

cure 
scientists to 


ing 


Man-Made Fibers. Despite pub- 
lic proclamations of the sheer 
folly of introducing more man- 
made fibers in the United States, 
a belief supported by private 
prayers of mill men, dyers, and 
converters, the flowing tide of 
new fibers and yarns showed no 
signs of ebbing in 1959. 

Type 82 dyeable 
ment yarn emerged from the 
sampling stage with the distinc- 
tive name of “Cantrece,” by co- 
incidence rhyming with “caprice.” 
In limited production, this yarn 
was confined to use in textured 
form for knit goods, duplicating 
the hand of costly high-fashion 
silk imports. More recent addi- 
tions to the family of Orlon 
acrylic fibers were a premium- 
priced 3- and 6-denier Type 21 
staple possessing a_ reversible 
crimp which uncurls in the 
presence of water but returns on 
drying, and a Type 37 carpet 
staple. The former featured elas- 
ticity and shape-holding proper- 
ties superior to regular fiber in 
such applications as waistbands 
and cuffs as well as the bodies of 
knitted outerwear. 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. in 


Orlon fila- 


X-7 


im- 


troduced a modified Type 
Darvan dinitrile fiber with 
proved dyeing properties; and dis- 
closures during the Federal Trade 
Commission’s hearings on the new 
Textile Fiber Products Identifica- 
tion Act indicated that Union 
Carbide was considering produc- 
tion of a new fiber containing 65- 
75% acrylonitrile. 

In the realm of cellulosic fibers, 
a most unusual and _ unprece- 
dented event was last February’s 
joint announcement by the Amer- 
Viscose Corp., American 
and Courtaulds (Ala.), 
Inc., of a new of high- 
modulus cellulosic fibers, identi- 
fied as “Fiber 40,” “Fiber 500,” 
and “SM-27,’”’ respectively. Data 
presented at a meeting of the 
American Association for Textile 
Technology indicated that fabrics 
woven of yarns spun from these 
fibers possessed excellent stability 
in repeated washing tests without 
relying on the use of chemical 
finishes. It was also established 
that improved crease-recovery and 


ican 
Enka Corp., 
class 


Further information on 


any of the research a- 


chievements described 
by Mr. Goldberg in this 
article can be obtained 
by writing The Editors, 
Textile Industries, 806 
Peachtree St., N.E., At- 


lanta 8, Georgia. 





were 
fabrics 


wash-wear’ characteristics 
obtained when 
were resin-treated. The writer ex- 
pressed the that the de- 
velopment of these fibers 
sented a major break-through for 
the cellulosics, likely to lead to 
greatly expanded markets and to 
offer serious competition for cot- 
ton in many end-use products. 
From few weeks later 
sim- 
described 


similar 


opinion 
repre- 


France a 
came an announcement of 
class of 
as “polynosics,” 
the Belgian 
Fabelta in 


ilar cellulosics, 
originally de- 


“Z-54” by 
with 


veloped as 
cooperation 
French and Swiss rayon producers 
and the Tachikawa 
These high-modulus fibers were 
said to be related to the Toram- 
monen rayon staple originally pro- 
duced in Japan. Last summer the 
Hartford Fibres Co disclosed 
plans “Zantrel” high- 
fiber under a 


laboratories. 


to produce 
modulus polynosic 


licensing agreement with the 


above-mentioned European com- 
panies. Tentative published prices 
47¢ to 50¢ per pound, about 
than the 


established price of the American 


were 
20% higher earlier 
Viscose Corp. product 

Two new types of filament ray- 
the 
flat, 


yarns, 


also announced at 
of the year were 

monofilament 

Rayon Corporation’s 
and Du Pont’s “Civona.”’ 
These were especially well-suited 
for upholstery and drapery fab- 
rics, as well as for millinery. 
Super Cordura Type 272-F was of- 
fered by the Du Pont Co. as a new 
adhesive-finished high tenacity 
yarn, with advantages of 
without fabric dipping, 
affording reduced processing costs 
used for me- 
chanical rubber goods. 

The French “Crin Vecta” 
filament selected 


on yarns 
beginning 
straw-like 
Industrial 
“Strawn” 


rayon 
adhesion 
when reinforcing 
mono- 
yarn for 
such as in tailors’ 
brush bristles, 
manufactured 
ynthetic 
concern 


uses, 
hair cloths or 
said to be 
cellulose and 
and a Swedish 
‘“Elaston,” de- 
novelty 


was 
from 

resins; 
offered 
ibed as a cellulose 


with a unique molecular structure 
’ properties of a high de- 
sticity, resilience, 
liency. One suggested 
filler for quilts, al- 


into 


‘ombining 


gree of ela and 


water-repe 
use Was a 


though it could also be spun 


yarns 


The Japanese Toho Rayon Co 


“Alon,” a 


rayon 


unveiled 
acetylated 
properties 


high-tenacity 
staple with 
superior to either vis- 
cose ol conventional acetate. 
(Further are to be pre- 
sented by the writer at the Febru- 
meeting of the American As- 
sociation for Textile Technology 
in New York.) acetate 
fiber and 
cluded Eastman’s No. 75 
filament yarn, of particular in- 
terest in textured carpeting; and 
pilot plant quantities of Arnel 60, 
high-tenacity triacetate staple. 
Continued was made 
by the producers of the 
fibers. the 
the General Aniline & Film 
disclosed work on a nylon 
This fiber 
moisture 
pro- 
affording 


details 
ary 
Cellulose 


innovations in- 
lofted 


yarn 


progress 
true syn- 


thetic Among polya- 
mides, 
Corp. 
4, based on pyrrolidone. 
was said to have greater 
than currently 
nylon 66 
eability 
fort in apparel fabrics worn next 
to the skin. Although he did not 
disclose how bottles were 
the inspiration 


absorbency 
duced and 6, 


ready dy and greater com- 


many 
drained to provide 


SEAS ge ANS 
VRS 4 tN) 
le 


TNS 


\ 


as well as the raw material, a 
Parisian professor claimed that he 
had developed an fiber 
from phenolic acid extracted from 


amide 


cork. 

Among the new nylon yarns in- 
troduced during the year were 
Du Pont’s Type 280 semi-dull, 
suggested for use in upholstery 
fabrics; and American’ Enka’s 
40/8 and 50/13 semi-dull, low 
shrinkage yarns for welts in seam- 
less hosiery, and 70/32 and 100/32 
yarns for texturizing. Chemstrand 
offered two sizes of heavy denier 
textured filament nylon yarns un- 
der the name of “Cumuloft.” This 
yarn was made with a modified 
cross-section and built-in crimp to 
impart a high bulk in 
carpets. It was Allied 
Chemical Corp. experi- 
menting with a similar textured 
filament nylon yarn for this mar- 
ket. 

To reflect the twinkle in the 

men attracted by female 
Du Pont’s “sparkle” nylon 


degree of 
reported 


was also 


eyes of 
limbs, 


hosiery yarn was said to derive its 
from “Y” cross- 
section filaments. Another non- 
round cross-section nylon, said to 
provide a distinctive dry hand, im- 
proved cover and unusual surface 
appearance was introduced by Du 
Pont early last month. This Type 
560 yarn was produced in 30, 40, 
70, and 200 denier sizes at a 
premium of from 5¢ to 10¢ per 
pound. An addition to the list of 
producers of nylon 6 was the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. with 
plans to erect a tire cord plant 
within the year, while Beaunit re- 
vealed intentions to expand pres- 
capacity for similar 


metallic luster 


ently limited 
yarns. 
Improved polyvinyl alcohol fi- 
originally identified 
as “‘vinylon” but now classed as 
“vinal” according to F. T. C. rul- 
ing, were described by Air Reduc- 
representatives 


ber and yarns, 


tion Chemical Co. 
at the September AATT meeting 
n New York. The “FO” high-te- 
1acity multifilament yarn was said 
to show promise for use im tire 
cord and industrial fabrics and in 
Japan it was claimed that produc- 
cost of a new vinylon fiber 
lower than that of the acry- 
lics. Another Japanese synthetic, 
“Urylon” polyurea filament yarn, 
with basic raw materials reported 
to be derived from rice, whale 
blubber, and paper pulp waste 
liquor, was also under evaluation 
by one or more American firms. 
Perlon, a nylon 6, is now being 
produced abroad in over 30 spun- 
dyed colors. 

A few new names were adopted 
for several yarns, Du Pont chang- 
ing “Ondulé,” to “Ondelette” for 
their slub rayon yarn while the 
U. S. Rubber Co. announced a 
change from “Vyrene” to “Lastex 
S” for its elastomer yarn. Dow 
Chemical Company’s ‘“Q-957” 
vinylidene chloride copolymer rib- 
bon filament yarn became avail- 
able commercially as ‘“‘Rovana’”’ in 
three sizes and 10 colors, and 
“Vycron” was registered as Beau- 
nit’s name for polyester fiber and 


tion 
was 


yarn. 

Du Pont’s elastomeric fiber, of- 
experimentally last year 
under the name of “Fiber K,” was 
officially launched in October as 
“Lycra.” Principal attributes were 
low density with two-three times 
the restraining power of conven- 


fered 
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tional elastic thread, durability, 
and resistance to cosmetic oils and 
lotions as, well as perspiration, and 
ready dyeability. What appeared 
to be a competitive product was 
a polyurethane elastomer thread 
announced by the Globe Mfg. Co. 
of Fall River, Mass., with the ad- 
mitted disadvantage of a tendency 
to discolor on exposure to light. 
Interest in polypropylene as a 
textile fiber-forming material 
grew rapidly during the past year 
Reeves Brothers, one of the 
extruders of monofilament 


and 
first 
yarns, announced commercial out- 
low-denier polypropylene 
multifilament yarns and 
Two months 
Rayon Corp. 
commercial 


put of 

fiber in 
staple in September 

later the Industrial 

entered into limited 
production of a range of continu- 
ous filament yarns, tow, and staple 
to be marketed as ‘“‘Prolene,” while 
AviSun, owned jointly by the Sun 
Oil Co. and the American Viscose 
Corp., adopted the name of “O- 
lane” for its polypropylene fibers. 

A number of U. S. patents is- 
sued during the past 12 months 
disclosed new techniques for pro- 
ducing voluminous, bulked, and 
crimped yarns. Assigned to the 
University of Minnesota was a 
method of imparting curl to nylon 
yarns by subjecting them to the 
desired new configuration, then 
exposing them to an atmosphere 
of anhydrous hydrogen chloride 
gas in a closed chamber. Two dif- 
ferent inventors patented an ori- 
ginal method for making aerated 
or puffed type polyamide fibers 
with voids produced by gas bub- 
bles, but with no surface breaks. 
One was described for nylon fib- 
ers, whereas the other referred to 
a process for treating dry rayon 
or acetate fibers to generate gas 
bubbles internally, then precipita- 
ting barium sulfate within the 
fibers. 

Novelty rayon yarn composed of 
crinkled, continuous filaments 
concentrated in heavy denier por- 
tions of ‘“thick-and-thin” yarns 
was patented by the Du Pont Co. 
while the American Viscose Corp. 
received a patent on a process for 
making a bulky, color-pigmented 
rayon yarn by supertwisting, set- 
ting the twist by formaldehyde 
impregnation, curing, and detwist- 
ing to yield a durable wool-like 
effect. This company also patented 
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a crush-resistant textile material 
produced by incorporating a speci- 
fied polyacrylamide in a regen- 
erated cellulose before spinning. 
A unique method for dulling nylon 
and similar fibers by providing in- 
dentations on the surfaces through 
contact with an indenting material 
while the fiber is passed between 
pressure rolls was the subject of 
a patent issued to a Pennsylvania 
yarn throwster. 

Courtaulds Ltd. developed a 
process for improving the proper- 
ties of regenerated cellulose fibers 
by impregnation with heat-hard- 
enable resins, while the American 
Viscose Corp. was the recipient of 
several patents designed to pro- 
duce l-skin rayon. Apparently 
inter n luring a greater catch by 
reducing the amount of reflected 
light from a nylon fishing line, an 
Iowa inventor discovered that the 
surface could be etched with 
strong formic acid, at the same 
time increasing the line’s flexibil- 
ity with no loss in strength. 

A new dry, gas-plating process 
developed by an Ohio company 
made possible the application of a 
nickel coating to glass fiber at a 
cost of only 99¢ for 45,000 miles of 
fiber. The thermal modification of 
acrylonitrile yarns, resulting in a 
new filamentary material which 
contains at least 60% of a ther- 
mostable, non-ignitible material 
was the subject of a patent as- 
signed to Johns-Manville Corp. in 
November. 

Among the foreign patents is- 
sued last year were one to Court- 
aulds Ltd. disclosing means for 
making a bouclé rayon yarn by 
extruding viscose from two jets, 
stretching and twisting them to- 
gether as they pass to a spinning 
and another to a German 
company covering the modifica- 
tion of polyester fibers by a treat- 
ment to roughen the surface, im- 
proving the absorption of sizing. 
Also to modify textile filament 
surfaces, but for other purposes, 
was a method involving the appli- 
cation of an irregular, bubble-like 
coating with a plastic such as 
polyvinyl chloride or polystyrene 
containing an azoic ‘blowing 
agent” which decomposes when 
heated. It was suggested that the 
scaly surface thus obtained might 
be used to give better binding of 
rubber to rayon tire cord or im- 


box: 


part a warmer handle and similar 
properties normally associated 
with scaled fibers such as wool. 

A British inventor described a 
product of highly plasticized syn- 
thetic polymers said to have ad- 
vantages over natural rubber ma- 
terials; and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., patented means 
for brightening polyester fibers by 
adding a fluorescent compound 
during the manufacturing opera- 
tion. 

(The second installment, which 
includes 1959 research results in 
manufacturing methods and 
equipment, will appear in the 
February issue. For more infer- 
mation on any development men- 
tioned, write to The Editors, TEx- 
TILE INDUSTRIES, 806 Peachtree 
St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga.—The 
Editors) 


Recent developments 


(from page 63) 


makes of such equipment. 
FABRICS AND FINISHES 


New Proofed Fabric. An Eng- 
lish firm is applying a waterproof 
finish to one side of a 1.9 oz high- 
tenacity rayon fabric for use in 
hospital sheets, pillow cases, and 
ward curtains. It is claimed that 
the fabric is not impervious to air, 
permitting “breathing” and elimi- 
nating condensation that takes 
place with rubber or plastic 
sheeting. The coated fabric may be 
washed, boiled, and pressed with- 
out loss of its special properties. 


Soft Floor Covering Develop- 
ments. La France Carpets, Inc., is 
offering a rayon or nylon-acetate 


blended yarn carpeting backed 
with sponge rubber which serves 
as an underlay and also permits 
cutting and laying without wrin- 
kled seams. Another company has 
developed a patterned cotton fab- 
ric with a foam rubber backing, 
suggesting initial use as a floor 
covering and later as a luxurious 
padding under conventional car- 
peting. The world’s first carpet of 
100% _ solution-dyed virgin car- 
pet nylon has been introduced to 
sell for about $7.50 per square 
yard. 





Try these remedies for size 


Georgia slashing forum 


also included discussion 


of optimum stretch, 


rusty selvage prevention, 
centrifugal pumps, 
squeeze roll buffing, 


and size cooking 


Staff report 


| ee without excep- 


tion, those mills which run slash- 
ers at high speeds have some trou- 
ble with the size slinging from the 
rolls, analysis of replies given at 
the Textile Operating Executives 
of Georgia slashing-weaving dis- 
cussion meeting* indicates. 

In most 
guard is 


instances some sort of 
provided to keep the 
slinging confined to the size box 
(see photo at top of opposite 
page). 

Mill Q bevels the squeeze rolls 
for approximately one-half 
back from the ends 
photo on opposite page). 

Mill K states: “. .. have both size 
roll and squeeze roll same length 
and keep properly aligned.” The 
firm has used guards on their old 
type boxes to control slinging. 

On the other hand, Mill L cuts 
the faces of its top rolls a quarter- 
inch shorter than the bottom roll 
faces. When centered, the top roll 
ends then are one-eighth inch in- 
This ar- 
rangement cuts down on size sling- 
ing the top roll. A 
controls bottom roll slinging. 

By and large the plants main- 
tain starting throughout 
the set. But Mill G, slashing at 
speeds from 30 to 110 yards per 


inch 
bottom 


(see 


side the bottom roll ends 


from guard 


speeds 


*How to “fur” shuttles with nylon and 
experience with plastic shuttles were 
weaving forum topics of special interest 
See report in TI for Dec., 1959, pp. 88-89 

The Editors 


96 


minute (1150 to 1500 pounds per 
hour), reports a loss of from three 
to eight yards per minute just prior 
to doffing the loom beam 


What per cent stretch do you use 
on your slashers? 
What do you consider optimum? 
Maximum? 

Give yards per loom beam of a 
typical run. 

Give 
ends, and size of loom beams. 


yarn count, number of 


On dry work, Mill A operates 
with about 1.50 per cent stretch 
(over-all), reports an “average”’ 
set of 1520 ends, 16s yarn, and 
24” x 50” loom beams. Such 
beams contain 360 pounds or 3000 
yards. The over-all stretch on wet 
sets is about 4 per cent—end 
count on “average” is 5800, 14.5s 
yarn, 26” x 66” loom beams hold- 
ing 1100 yards or 580 pounds. 
From 20 to 21 section beams com- 
prise the slasher creels on such 
sets. 

At Mill B the average stretch is 
1.75 per cent with the range ex- 
tending from 1.50 to 2.00. There 
are 1600 yards of 31s warp (3146 


Jesse Bradshaw of Fulton Cotton Mills led 
the slashing discussion. 


ends) put on 44” beams with 20” 
heads. 
Mill C 
at 1.50 to 2.00 per cent and states 
that the optimum is 1.50, the max- 
2.00. Loom beams are 34” 
have 24” heads, hold 3600 
warp made up of 846 


maintains slasher stretch 


imum 
wide, 
yards of 
ends of 15s yarn. 

Mill E maintains 1.50 to 2.00 per 
cent slasher stretch, believes the 
optimum should be 1.50 or less, 
puts 1500 yards of 12s yarn (1080 
ends) onto 22” beams (head diam- 
eter). 

At Mill F the stretch is kept be- 
tween 1.50 and 2.00 per cent, and 
2000 yards of 30s yarn (4032 ends) 
are put on 26” beams. 

Mill G tries to maintain stretch 
between 1.50 to 2.00 per cent. The 
“safe’’ range is considered to lie 
between three-fourths of one per 
cent and three and one-half per 
cent. Beams have 26” heads and 
carry 1375 yards of 12s yarn (2786 
ends). 

Mill H averages 2.00 per cent, 
puts 873 yards of 9s yarn (2008 
ends) on 3934” loom beams fitted 
with 22” heads. 

Mill I considers 2.00 per cent to 
be the maximum stretch and 1.50 
to be the practical minimum. The 
firm puts 2000 yards (3160 ends) 
of 3ls yarn onto 45” beams with 
22” heads. 

The sheetings made at Mill K re- 
ceive 1.00 to 1.75 per cent stretch; 
cotton twills and sateens receive 
2.00 per cent to 2.75 per cent; ray- 
ons get 5.00 to 6.00 per cent. Those 
figures considered optimum 
and maximum. Two thousand 
yards of 21s yarn (4110 ends) are 
put 60” beams with 26” 
heads. 

The stretch at Mill L varies from 
1.20 per cent to 1.60 per cent, de- 
pending on the counts. There the 
stretch increases as the counts 
grow finer, but the firm believes 
the stretch should never exceed 
1.75 per cent. A stretch of 1.40 per 
cent is given a set of 23s yarns 
5832 ends. Beam 


are 


onto 


consisting of 
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slinging 


heads are of 18” diameter 
hold 1100 yards of the above. 

Mill M considers per cent 
stretch the optimum, 2.75 per cent 
the maximum. Controlling beam 
density by pneumatic presser rolls 
rather than by tension, the firm 
puts 1390 yards of 24s carded yarn 
(5560 ends) onto 50” beams with 
26” heads. 

Mill N imparts 1.50 
stretch, puts 1050 yards of 17s 
yarn (4740 ends) onto its 54” X-2 
beams. 

An effort is made at Mill O to 
keep stretch to 1.50 per cent, as the 
firm considers 1.00 to be the mini- 
mum and 2.00 to be the maximum 
stretch. Loom beams are 45” long, 
have 26” heads, and hold 1027 
yards of 8.80s yarn (2562 ends) 

Poplins and Bedford cords at 
Mill Q get 1.50 per cent stretch. 


and 


2.25 


per cent 


How do you overcome stained 
or rusty warp selvages resulting 
from metal dust produced by 
presser roll action against the in- 
sides of beam heads? 


While some plants report that 
this is not a problem, most of them 
have taken a common step to cor- 
rect for such staining. Paint is 
applied to the insides of the beam 
heads (Mill A applies a mixture of 
clear shellac and powdered white 
lead) to inhibit rust there and to 
give a surface easy to clean. Mill B 
step further and applies 
paraffin wax to painted heads: 
Mill I does not mention paint but 
wipes heads clean and applies 
wax. Fiber end plugs for presser 
rolls reduce the amount of pow- 
dered metal from that source. 


goes a 


What effect does the use of a 
centrifugal pump have on size 
during transfer between size stor- 
age kettles and size boxes? 


What would you recommend? 


No changes have been noticed at 


/ 


Top arrows point to simple guards that catch the size being thrown off the ends of the 
rolls and confine it to size box. Bottom arrows indicate blades that prevent size accumulations 


around flanges. 


Mill E; likewise for Mill H where 
size is lifted from basement level 
to first floor with centrifugal 
pumps. This system allows the size 
to by-pass the size boxes and re- 
turn to the storage kettles when 
the size boxes are closed off, but 


even this constant flow has failed 
to change size pick-up. 

Mill O made elaborate checks 
and ended up correcting size vis- 
cosity to offset a measure of thin- 
ning taking place inside the sys- 
tem. Four _ stainless-steel size 


Tapering the ends of the top squeeze rolls (or “dumping’) is the method which Mill 
© uses to prevent slinging. Note the slight taper which is visible in this close-up photo 
where the metal straight edge and end of roll meet. 





lines charged by 42-hp centrifugal 
pumps move size from. storage 
kettle to slasher and return. Stop- 
watch-and-cup readings taken on 
size from the cooking kettles 
to the kettles showed a 
seconds; readings 


new 
storage 
value of 
taken 
kettles gave a 

The size was thinning during the 
circulation between its 
cooking and its use, so it was thick- 
ened enough to allow it to stand 
the the necessary 
one hour and still be of the correct 
Approximately 225 gal- 


nine 


from near-empty storage 


71-second value. 


period 


circulation for 


viscosity 


lons are made at a time. 


deter- 
covered 


Discuss your method of 
when rubber 
should 


applicator. 


mining 
squeeze rolls be buffed on 
Griffin size 
Mill buffs when size pick-up 
variation is noted, when fine hair- 
line cracks appear in the rolls, 
when there is a noticeable change 
in roll density or crystallization. 
Mill F buffs rolls every six months. 
Mill I buffs when size pick-up be- 
comes too high or when the rolls 


Save time piece-dyeing Orlon-rayon blends 


# A NEW method for piece-dyeing 
blends of Orlon Type 42 and Type 25 
with considerable 
saving in Pont 
bulletin* three-fiber 
combinations of 
with Dacron can be 
instead of the 
mended 


This new me 


provides a 
recent Du 
Also, 

Orlon 


rayon 
time, a 
reports 
and rayon 
bath 


recom- 


dyed in one 


two previously 


‘thod only to 


applies 


*Bulletin X-113 entitled 
Blends of Orlon with Rayon 


PLAN NOW TO SEE 


ATMA’) 
Parade 
of 


Progress 


American Textile 


Machinery Exhibition 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 23-27, 1960 


“Piece-Dyeing 


fabrics such as Gress goods or slacks 
fabric where direct dyes give satis- 
factory fastness on the rayon, it was 
emphasized. In other words, this 
makes it possible for all 
that do not 
rayon to be 


technology 
Orlon and 


vat 


rayon goods 
require dyes on the 
dyed by a one-bath procedure. 

For pastel shades, the well-known 
bath using 
dyes on the direct dyes 
For all 
pro- 


method of disperse 
Orlon 


rayon can be 


one- 
and 
on the used 


tther shades, the following new 
are applicable: 
method the 
at 205 to 
is essentially 


matched on 


cedures 
Orlon is dyed 
212 F 
ex- 


In one 
with cationic dyes 
When the dyebath 
hausted and the 
the Orlon, direct are added 
without lowering the temperature. 
The direct dyes are allowed to level 
at 205 to 212 F then are ex- 
hausted by slow cooling to 160 F with 
the if neces- 
sary. 

In an 


shade 
dyes 


and 


addition of more salt 
method, the direct 
first at 120 F and 
exhausted at 180 F. Cationic 
dyes are then added and the Orlon 
dyed at 205 to 212 F. This boiling will 
direct dye off 
direct dye 


alternate 
dyes are added 


large ly 


strip some 
In this case the 
must be exhausted again by slow 
cooling to 160 F, using more salt for 
the deeper shades 

It is essential 
fully 
An auxiliary 


course 


rayon. 


that becks be 
dyeing the Orlon. 
steam line in the up- 
the beck is helpful in 
205 F minimum 
required for efficient 


dye 


enclosed for 


per part of 
maintaining the 
temperature 


dyeing 
detailed 


these 
bulle- 


Tips on dye selection and 
instructions for 


contained in the 


dyeing by 
methods are 
tin 


appear cracked, and observes that 
“buffing every three months will 
keep the rolls in good shape.” 

Mill K depends upon visual 
checks, durometer checks, and de- 
size checks. Mill M keeps a care- 
ful, daily visual inspection of the 
rolls while they are in operation, 
checking: 

(a) Symptoms of 
spots or places—too much size is 
visible on low places, too little on 
high places; 

(b) For low selvages that let the 
yarn run out from under the roll; 
and 

(c) Wet and sticking places in 
the sized warp—a portable mois- 
ture tester, the firm states, “will 
show a low place in your roll that 
might the 
erator.” 


low and high 


not be visible to op- 


Give experience with the 
different methods of size cooking, 
including homogenizer, Jet Cooker 
and Sizeometer. State whether en- 
zyme is used and whether pow- 
liquid 


your 


dered or size gives best 


results. 


starch, 
Jet 


Mill 
has had no experience 
Cooker nor with Sizeometer. 

Mill C declares the Jet Cooker to 
be the best cooking method within 
its experience. Size penetration is 
good and has brought about a re- 
duction in the amount of size per 
batch. Sizing cost has dropped 
from $0.92 to $0.62 per pound. The 
firm liquid size but does not 
use Mill E uses pear] 
through a 


A homogenizes its 
with 


uses 
an enzyme. 
starch and passes it 
homogenizer. 

Mill M reports “no experience” 
either with the Jet Cooker or with 
the Sizeometer. Using a thin pearl 
starch with a homogenizer (prefers 
thin starch to thick starch used 
with an enzyme), the 
results with 
and paste size 


company 
reports good liquid 
size, powdered size, 
and block wax. 

At one time Mill O cooked its 
size with steam for hours, us- 
ing a thin boiling starch. Test re- 
sults on liquid size discouraged its 
so the firm now uses packaged 
powdered size. By using one pack- 
age of size per mix, the size maker 
is relieved of having to weigh the 
mix. Mill Q homogenizes a modi- 
fied pearl starch at 1500 psi and 
cooks it for one hour. 


use, 
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instead of pad? 


New process is sim ple, 


applies finishing 


compounds uniformly 


Mill-built unit at Crystal Springs Bleachery has seven spray nozzles 
on each side. It is used for applying thermoplastic and thermo- 
setting resins to cotton goods (it was not in use when photo was 


made) 


Staff report* 


icin may re- 


place padding in many cases for 
the application of various textile 
finishes, if a new processing tech- 
developed by Crystal 
Bleachery, Chickamauga, 
Ga., in cooperation with the Du 
Pont Co. 3inks Manufactur- 
works out as well in other 


nique 
Springs 


and 
ing Co., 
plants as it has in the plant where 
it originated. 

The equipment required is sim- 
ple: A 
“misters’”) arranged to apply the 
finish uniformly to the fabric; the 


series of spray nozzles (or 


necessary tanks, pumps, and pip- 
ing; a steam 
source; 
for the 
built its 
This 


vantages of 


compressed air or 
and a box-like 
(Crystal 
the 
one of 


enclosure 

Springs 
essentials. 
the 
process—low 


sprays 
own) are 
accounts for ad- 


the 
*Based on information supplied by of- 


ficials of Crystal Springs Bleachery and 
the Du Pont Co 


initial cost in comparison with a 
padder. 

Operation is equally simple: 
The fabric is passed in front of 
the sprays, with fabric speed and 


spray volume coordinated to give 
the correct pickup of finishing 
compound. For application of fin- 
ish to both sides, the fabric is 
passed between two banks of the 


Close-up of spray area. 





NEW AMERICAN MONORAIL 
Roving Frame Cleaner 


the ONLY Cleaner with 
INSTANT AUTOMATIC 
AIR CUT-OFF Anyplace 
over the frame. .’. 


When roving frame stops, air 
from cleaner stops instantly re- 
gardless of position of cleaner. 
Cleaning resumes when cleaner 
passes over the next operating 
frame. This instant cut-off pre- 
vents doubling, roving breaks, 
roving stretch between front and 
flyer cap, sliver breaks and 
shredding. Your yarn quality 
goes up as soon as you install 


this cleaner 


A famous mill, where this new 
cleaner is in Operation, reports 

a 70% decrease in slubs intro- 

duced during this operation. This 

permits closer spooler settings 

and results in higher quality 

yarn. 80% of normal manual 

cleaning is eliminated. 

Thoroughly cleans — Flyer Caps .. . Tops of Roving Cans ... Sliver rods and guides. . . 


Stop motion ... Alleys. 


4 


Engineered Automatic Cleaning and Handling Systems 


Ovtantad 
proto 1106 EAST 200th STREET CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


Couirmt nt 


MEMBER OF AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for January, 1960 





sprays. 

There is nothing new in the ap- 
piication of liquids by spraying, 
of course. Paints, insecticides, 
acoustical insulation, and even ce- 
ment have been applied by spray 
for years. And in the textile in- 
dustry, spraying is successfully 
used in several processes: to apply 
fiber additives and fiber lubri- 
cants before spinning, in wetting 
fabrics before compressive shrink- 
ing, and in applying foam rubber 
to carpet backing, for example. 

Application of textile finishes 
by spraying has also received a 
lot of attention; for instance, 
spray-application of resins was the 
subject of a paper presented at the 
recent Chemical Finishing Confer- 
ence by a representative of the 
German Textile Research Insti- 
tute (see TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for 
December, 1959, p. 115). How- 
ever, the fly in the ointment has 
always been the problem of get- 
ting exactly the right amount of 
finish on the fabric, to close uni- 
formity tolerances. This has been 
solved at Crystal Springs. 


Advantages. Several advan- 
tages are claimed for the Unifog 
Process (as it is called by Du 
Pont, although finishes are 
sprayed rather than “fogged” onto 
the fabric), as compared with 
conventional means of finish ap- 
plication: 

Low initial cost—This will de- 
pend on the elaborateness or sim- 
plicity of the installation; what 
equipment will be replaced; and 
whether or not any drying opera- 
tions are eliminated, as they 
sometimes may be. 


Low maintenance cost—Since 


no figures for a long period of op- 
eration are available, the com- 
parison of maintenance costs be- 
tween spraying and padding can 
only be estimated. Turning down 
of pad rolls is eliminated, of 
course. The sprays can be cleaned 
by operating them for a few 
minutes with water, but they still 
must receive an occasional thor- 
ough cleaning. Essentially, the 
“misters” may be said to be as 
self-cleaning as a paint spray. Oc- 
casional replacement of valves, 
diaphragms, gaskets, etc., is neces- 
sary, although use of stainless 
steel for some of the parts should 
increase wear life. 

Reduced operating cost—As Du 
Pont puts it, “Reduced operation- 
al costs have already been evi- 
denced by the elimination of both 
padding and drying steps during 
a finishing operation. For ex- 
ample, in the finishing of both 
lightweight and heavyweight cot- 
ton fabrics the padding and dry- 
ing steps between the dye or 
bleach range and compressive 
shrinking machine have _ been 
eliminated, resulting in a saving.” 

Chemical cost reduction—Ex- 
cess finishing compound is re- 
covered, and there is very little 
wastage. And fabrics can be 
treated on one side only, where 
desired. 

Increased production—Since wet 
pickup by spraying is only about 
one-third that of padding, drying 
speed can be at least doubled, and 
in some cases drying can possibly 
be eliminated. 

New finishing effects—Produc- 
tion use at Crystal Springs has 
been limited to application of a 
polyvinyl - acetate - base finishing 


mix (applied as the fabric enters 
the compressive shrinking range) 
and the application of resins, both 
thermosetting and thermoplastic. 
However, there is no reason why 
any finishing compound which is 
not too viscous could not be ap- 
plied. Some uses foreseen by Du 
Pont: applying a _ softening or 
smoothing agent to the face of a 
fabric and a firming agent to the 
back, application of a blooming 
agent to a sulfur black dyeing, top 
softening after resin finishing 
with the drying step eliminated, 
more economical use of solvent 
systems than is possible with the 
conventional dip and pad systems, 
application of materials incom- 
patible in the same bath, warp 
sizing, and dyeing and finishing of 
nonwoven fabrics. Possible appli- 
cations in dyeing may eventually 
be the most important uses of all. 


In _ addition, may be 
sprayed dry, dry, or 


goods 
partially 


even wet, because the possibility 
of interchange with wet goods is 
eliminated. The use of radiant 
heat dryers becomes more attrac- 


tive, since considerably less drying 
padded 


is involved than with 


goods. 

Most experience to date has 
been with compressed air as the 
spraying medium; however, steam 
may be preferable in some Cases, 
and this is the basis of a Du Pont 
patent. Obviously, steam would be 
precluded from some applications, 
for example where heat-sensitive 
vat dyes were involved. 

Du Pont is offering the process 
to the industry without license or 
royalty, and will provide details 
to interested mills. 
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How to keep sound government and free enterprise—Mueller 


s THIS IS the time for every busi- 
nessman to engage in_ personal 
political action—all the way from 
Town Hall to Capitol Hill—if he 
wants to keep sound government and 
free enterprise from being ruined by 
adverse political action, according to 
Secretary of Commerce Frederick H. 
Mueller. 

To advance sound government and 
strengthen free enterprise, he said, 
any businessman anywhere can do 
these three simple, practical things: 
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1. Think much more deeply on 
public questions. This means inten- 
sive study of all phases of our prob- 
lems—foreign and domestic. By 
thinking about what is best for the 
entire country, your decisions are 
much more likely to be accepted by 
the public and your influence much 
more certain to-be felt in the halls 
of government. 

2. Speak up much more frequent- 
ly on vital issues. Thus you give 
both the public and the politicians 


a better understanding of the needs 
of free enterprise and the road- 
blocks to greater business activity 
and increased employment. Try to be 
more pro- and less anti-something. 

Hunt for ways to present your 
message—for example, write letters, 
circulate printed material, make 
speeches, give press interviews, face 
radio panels, use institutional adver- 
tising, testify at hearings, brief Con- 
gressmen, phone governors, button- 
hole mayors, and speak out in town 
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JACKSTICKS AND PARTS STIRRUPS, LOOPS, JACKEYES 


ly 


eee 


STRAPPING AND HARNESS ADJUSTERS CH ANG E- PLASTIC, WOOD, ALUMINUM SHEAVES 
OVER 
ITEMS 
WIRES, HOOKS, STIRRUPS 


BATSON HAS THEM...and we will send them to you imme- 


diately. Orders will be filled the same day received... without 


CORDS AND HARNESS ADJUSTERS 


delay, thus saving you lost time and money. Phone Greenville 


CEdar 2-7691 and relax — your order is already on the way! 


P. O. Box 772 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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meetings 

Private sales are 
vincing the customer of the 
ability to him of the offered product. 
Why not use the 
pitch in the 
political ideas? 


con- 
desir- 


made by 


same_ successful 


sales market place of 


3. Play a role 
in public affairs. Do so not simply 
under the exclusive label of business- 
men, but as elbow-rubbing associates 


of public-spirited farmers, educators, 


much more active 


scientists, architects, engineers, law- 
yers, workers, housewives, public of- 
ticials, and all others seeking sound 
government, wise reform, and civic 
improvement. 

Business insight and talent are 
urgently needed to help better the 
business climate of a community—to 
stimulate sound employment  op- 
portunities—to design local 
master plans to revitalize cities and 
improve suburbs—to enlarge educa- 
tional opportunities—to reduce juve- 


wise 


delinquency—to inject more 
private enterprise into government 
programs—to contribute ideas to 
meet the Soviet economic drive—to 
educate the public on the value of 
free enterprise... . 

Back the cause of good 
ment and those public officials and 
candidates who are fighting for good 
Back them with your 
advice, your leg work, and your 
checkbook—all three practical ele- 
successful political action. 


nile 


govern- 


government. 


ments of 


USDA’s wool processing research lab now in operation 


eTHE U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture now has facilities for com- 
mercial-scale development und test- 
ing of new wool processing methods 
On November 2, 1959, a $105,000 
wool processing research laboratory 
at Albany, Calif., was dedicated. 
Studies to develop fabrics 
aimed at improving wool’s competi- 
tive position will be conducted at 
this laboratory which is a unit in 
the Western Utilization Research 
and Development Division of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service. 


wool 


The laboratory building has 18,000 
sq ft of floor and equipment 
for processing experimental lots of 
wool on the American worsted sys- 
wool to finished fab- 


space 


tem—from raw 
rics. 

Recent findings by the division’s 
wool and mohair unit offer the fu- 
ture possibility of soft wool fabrics 
that are washable in machines. (T. I. 
for May, 1959, p. 83). These treat- 
ments will be studied and developed 
further in the laboratory. 
Studies will 
chemical treatments to impart other 
desirable qualities to wool and mo- 
greater 


new 


also be conducted on 


resistance to 
sacrificing 
and 


hair, such as 
without 


soit 


wear and soiling 
natural texture, drape, 
flame resistance 

It is only in our lifetime that 
the man-made fibers have made im- 
portant into the traditional 
wool markets,” said J. Earl Coke, 
vice-president of the Bank of Amer- 
dedication 
and 


many 


inroads 


address 
tech- 
kinds 


ica, in the 
“Physical, 
nological 
must be stepped up and broadened 
American 


chemical, 
research of 
wool growers 
and 
their 


to support 
in this 
strengthen a 
product. 
“Textile 
expected to 


struggle to 
vital market for 


preserve 


cannot be 
sums for 
interests 


manufacturers 
spend large 
when their 

indifferent as _ to 


wool research 


are essentially 


whether the raw material they proc- 
ess is a farm product or a synthetic.” 
Representing the National As- 


sociation of Wool Manufacturers at 
the dedication of the new facility 
was Dr. Werner von Bergen. 


Progress which is being made toward development of minimum-care wool garments is il- 
lustrated here by Dr. H. P. Lundgren, chief of the wool and mohair laboratory of the 
Western Utilization Research and Development Division. One leg of the slacks and one 
each of the pairs of garments on the table in the foreground have received a new modi- 
fied-resin treatment, developed in U.S.D.A. research. All have been washed in a home- 
type washer. The treated garments show marked retention of size, shape, appearance, and 
the normal good qualities of wool. The treatment will be studied further in the new 


wool processing laboratory. 





TOUGH YARNS FOR TOUGH JOBS... 


... FIRE HOSE, for example 


Fire stream transmission lines must 
be engineered for the modern fire- 
fighter—increasing his efficiency, yet 
minimizing the dollar investment in 
equipment. 

Caprolan nylon heavy yarns—a 
completely new class of durable tex- 
tile materials pioneered and developed 
by Allied Chemical—have made prac- 
tical a radically new manufacturing 
technique for fire hose. Caprolan’s 


llied 
hemical 


uniformity of filaments, flexibility and 
strength proved it to be the ideal raw 
material for the new method of co- 
axially spinning tubular hose—result- 
ing in a high-performance product for 
both civic and industrial use. 
Caprolan heavy yarns are now in- 
cluded in U.S. Navy specifications for 
marine rope, are used in the great 
majority of nylon and nylon-combi- 
nation seat belt webbings produced in 


Fiber Sales & Service, 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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this country, and have pioneered the 
way to the sutécessful use of textured 
filament nylon in carpet and uphol- 
stery. 

If you have a tough job, we have 
the tough yarn for it. If you wish to 
improve an existing product, or cre- 
ate a new one, let us help you with 
our wide range of deniers in Caprolan 
nylon heavy yarns. 


caprolan 


NYLON FIBER BY ALLIED CHEMICAL 
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Duo-Roth drafting replaced older Roth system. 


Traveling cleaners keep mill spick-and-span like this. 


— “ 


Ra hibaitittheninhe | 
$F wes eerievee se oF ' 


Al Lew 


"How we cut our spinning cost’ 


by Charles Dean 

Russell Mfg. Co. 

Abstract* 

s# IN ONE OF mills making 

warp yarn, we made changecovers on 

113 Saco-Lowell 1913, 1916, 1920, and 

1930 model spinning frames. In an- 

other mil] making knitting yarn, we 

installed new Gwaltney 4” gauge, 3” 

ring, 1012” 240-spindle 
frames 

Our changeovers consisted of new 


our 


traverse, 


ball-bearing spindles, rings, traveler 
cleaners, antifriction drafting units, 
and antifriction bearings on the cam, 
jack, and upright shafts in the head 
end of the The antifriction 
bearings on the shafts were necessary 
to correct the bobbin build and help 
eliminate sloughing, since cheeses for 
dyeing and warping were made from 
bobbins on two model D Bar- 
All of this 
was done 


frames. 


these 
ber-Colman 
changeover modernization 
by our own crew and only one frame 
was out of production at any time. 

As this program got under way and 
was completed, the results were 
amazing—ends down per thousand 
spindle hours on 40s combed warp 
went from 30 to 17. With the drastic 
reduction in ends down and the 
10 x 5 roving bobbins from the re- 
placed 8 x 4 frames, the number of 
spinners was reduced from twelve to 
nine per shift. This savings alone 
amounted to approximately $31,000 
per year. 

Our 40s combed yarn went from 
18.0 Uster Quadratic C.V. to 15.0, and 
the break factor from 2000 to 2500. 


spoolers. 


* From a paper presented at a recent 
meeting of the Textile Quality Control As- 
sociation. 
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The average ends down per thousand 
spindle hours over a two-year period 
in this mill has been 17 as compared 
with our previous average of 30. This 
includes warp yarn counts of 16s to 
41s. During this same period of time 
our spooler production in pounds per 
24 hours, from two model D Barber- 
Colman spoolers, increased from 
7,975 to 10,694—an increase of 34%. 


Cleanliness. In the mill previously 
mentioned, where we installed new 
antifriction, dual-apron drafting 
units, we put arms on our overhead 
cleaners extending downward to the 
bottom rail of the frame. These arms 
contained openings through which 
air effectively cleaned the frame from 
the creel to the bottom rail. 

Trailing this . traveling 
cleaner, we attached another unit 
with arms extending down to the 
floor through which an air flow 
blows toward three centrally located 
openings in the spinning room direct- 
ly under the frames extending down 
the length of the room. A vacuum in 
these openings under the frames re- 
moves all lint blown to them by the 
traveling floor sweepers to a dust 
house. Through this operation we 
eliminated two sweepers and two 
cleaners per shift. 


overhead 


Quality. With increased spindle 
speed, numerous tests of many types 
were made. One series of tests was 
made on several makes of both nylon 
and cotton spinning tape. The various 
results from different makes of tape 
were amazing. We selected the brand 
of tape that seemed to have the best 
grip on the whorl and made the 


actual twist per inch close to the 
mechanical twist. Various travelers 
and bobbins were tested and the ones 
that performed the best were 
selected. 

Through time and motion studies 
we found that our spinners could 
handle 120 operations per hour. With 
the increased front roil speeds we 
were running, we calculated the 
pounds of yarn per hour per frame 
and also the number of roving bob- 
bins that would creel per hour. After 
extensive ends-down checks, we 
figured the average ends down per 
hour for each count, and by adding 
these ends down with the number of 
roving bobbins that would creel per 
hour, we had the operations per hour 
per frame for each count. The num- 
ber of spinners’ sides on 40s combed 
was increased from 25 to 34, and in 
the same proportion on other counts. 

At the present time, the average 
spindle speed for our entire warp 
mill, consisting of 1913 to 1930 model 
Saco-Lowell frames with 2” rings, is 
10,282 rpm, This is the maximum we 
could get with the 742-hp motors on 
these frames. In an experiment to 
see just how far we could go, new 
10-hp motors were installed on 10 
frames. On these frames, on 40s 
combed yarn, we are running an 
average of 11,145 spindle speed, 135 
front roll speed, 5,836 fpm traveler 
speed, and 23.7 ends down per 
thousand spindle hours. 

With the use of larger roving pack- 
ages in the range of 13% x 7, and 
the new drafting units, the future 
holds unlimited possibilities for us in 
spinning. It will only be limited by 
our imagination and ingenuity. 





HIGH SPEED 


TWISTERS 
by 


| MEADOWS _ 


NOW OPERATING IN 


34 DIFFERENT MILLS 
ON 





COTTON NYLON 


Combed & carded Spun & filament 


WOOL RAYON 


Spun & filament 


PAPER BLENDS 


Versatile. ..Economical...High Capacity 


Versatile: Meadows anti-friction Twisters can be equipped to run combed or carded 


cotton; wool; glass; rayon, nylon or other filament yarns; spun blends and paper. 


Economical: The most completely anti-friction frames ever offered, - they run with 
less maintenance. Sturdy construction throughout, - they run longer without part re- 


placement. 


High capacity: They run at much higher speed, and handle bobbins from 8 to 13 
inches. 
And because they run so much smoother, Meadows-equipped mills produce yarn of a 


superior quality. 


Bring your twisting problems to us 


Visit us at 1190 Astor Ave., S. W. tye % A D © te Ss 


Phone us at Plaza 5-1663 MANUFACTURING CO. 


Write us at P. 0. Box 10876 Established 1931 
Atlanta 10, Georgia. 
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Forgotten resolution 


(from page 67) 


literature on industrial relations, 
heeds the advice of at least one 
full-time personnel specialist, and 
occasionally employs the services 
of experts skilled in supervisory 
development, personnel audits, 
morale surveys, etc. 

The Will to Work will respond 
only in part to such a program. In 
fact, it is not unusual to discover 
considerable apathy towards work 
in a plant judged to be first rate 
in all phases of plant administra- 
tion. How are we missing the boat? 
What factors demand a closer look? 


The Doctrine of “Us and Them.” 
One of the most pernicious notions 
afflicting present-day em- 
ployees is the belief that there are 
two sides to every question—the 
workers’ side and the company’s 
side. Where this idea prevails, you 
may be sure that the Will to Work 
has deteriorated. 

Why should this attitude persist 
the original justifications 
have long since vanished? There 
are several chief among 
these is the almost pathetic belief 
on the part of management in 
general, that “actions speak louder 
than words.” Have not the pro- 
fessional agents, time and 
again, made the most sincere and 
generous of employee benefits ap- 
pear to be the unadulterated work 
of the devil? Just as the best auto- 
mobile needs advertising, the good 
intentions of management need 
hearing. It is high time that mill 
management changes its course of 
unintentional martyrdom to that of 
outspoken leadership. The Will to 
Work of our employees ebbs with 
every inadequate shrug of expla- 
nation. 

Another factor behind the doc- 
trine of Us and Them is the fact 
that employees are, for most part, 
treated as groups, not as individ- 
uals. This statement may offend 
the manager who spends a good 
part of his time entreating super- 
visors to recognize each employee 
as a person, and to deal with his 
problems of adjustment according- 
ly. The fact remains that employees 
are still paid largely by job classi- 
fications, regardless of individual 


some 


where 


reasons; 


labor 
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performance. Because a couple of 
attempts at merit rating and in- 
dividual incentive plan have “died 
aborning,” many companies have 
permanently tabled further efforts. 
This would be considered un- 
pardonable if the problem concern- 
ed production or quality. Believe 
me, gentlemen, it does! 

Sometimes it’s helpful to look at 
a problem from the aspect of mak- 
ing it worse. Supposing that there 
was a saboteur of industrial rela- 
tions in an executive position with- 
in your plant. What could he do 
to foster the doctrine of Us and 
Them without being readily de- 
tected? Well, if he wanted to make 
people think as a group, he could 
arrange frequent occasions where 
they would be called together, say 
for the purpose of having some 
new system explained, which 
would have an effect on pay or 
working conditions. He might also 
arrange for some staff man from 
the main office to do the talking. 

Our saboteur might also see to it 
that occasional “directives” are 
put up in each department, ad- 
dressed to all employees therein. 
Particularly important would be 
the accidental oversight of not 
previously orienting the super- 
visors, so that they must read the 
notices for the first time with the 
employees. And so, on and on, little 
by little, without really thinking 
about it, the employees would 
come to regard themselves, and 
sometimes the first line of super- 
vision, as Us, and everybody with a 
shirt and tie as Them. 


The Business Man’s_ Creed. 
Sooner or later, in some way or 
other, a man must let it be known 
where he stands. Employees are 
the same. They can’t sit astride 
the fence of indecision for very 
long without feeling the urge to 
jump one way or the other. If you 
ask an employee what he thinks 
about the company he works for, 
you may not get a definite answer. 
But try a few specific questions 
and it generally becomes quite 
clear where he stands, and where 
the company stands with him. 
Realizing this, a number of com- 
pany officials make it a practice 
to deliver occasional statements 
which are supposed to _ incline 
their employees toward the com- 


Want an index of 
1959 TI articles? 


Write to The Editors, "Textile 
Industries,” 806 Peachtree St., 
N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga., or re- 
quest one on the postage-free 
reply card on page I5!I. 


SAVE EACH ISSUE. Many 
articles are of lasting value. 
With the subject index, which 
is published annually, it is easy 
to find them. 


pany side of the fence. The oc- 
casion may be a dinner to make 
length-of-service awards, or per- 
haps an annual banquet or picnic. 

Imagine, if you will, the follow- 
ing fictitious, but all too represent- 
ative scene. Everyone (employees, 
supervisors, executives, alike) is 
sitting at tables in a large room 
headed by one long table with a 
centrally located rostrum. At the 
head table there are seated two or 
three company officials, a guest 
speaker, and a number of employ- 
ees. Suppose the refreshments have 
been consumed, the guest speaker 
has outdone himself with a humor- 
ous and informative speech, and 
the awards have been presented. 
Everyone is in excellent spirits as 
the chief official rises for the final 
speech of the evening. There is an 
atmosphere of “Now hear this!” 
Everyone feels that something 
serious and of general interest is 
forthcoming. 

Before discussing his message, 
you should know a little about this 
official. First of all, he is known 
and respected in his own com- 
munity as a man of principle. He 
has on numerous occasions quietly 
demonstrated his interest and 
willingness to devote his time to 
projects for the general good. His 
son is in military service. By and 
large, he is a man of religious con- 
viction and patriotism. The em- 
ployees, however, are not well 
acquainted with him. 

After reviewing the company’s 
economic position, the speaker 
talks about the future plans of the 
company for modernization, limit- 
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FIBER — UNIFEEDER — 


CARD-FEED FOR WOOL CARDS, GARNETTS, 


| O N T be ar L % SYNTHETIC and COTTON PICKERS 


An accurate automatic stock metering unit that will handle any staple fiber, natural or 
synthetic. This precise unit is } is available in 48 8 inch, 60, 72, 84 inch widths. The dump to dump 
accuracy is less than 2!/2°%/, total variation. This metering accuracy indicates the degree of opening 
accomplished between the comb and the apron pins. Rejected production is negligible. Simplicity 
of design makes this system extremely economical to operate and maintain. 


Lerge diometer 

setery cotter Shott mounted reducer 
reducing power trens- 
mission train to fewest 
components possible 


Snap action through 
permanent magnet 
triggers circurt to stop 
stock flow to weigh pon 


Menuol Varible speed on 
lifting apron through 2'2 
to 1 range. ‘Adjustebie- 
while-running!. 


Stock overflow trap 


~ Beom scale suspension 
in low torque, instrument- 
type, sealed boll bearings 


Air cylinder actuoted 
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Moximum reservoir 
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with idler 
compression roll 


Both aprons endless with 
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egoinst opron pulleys 


Neoprene feed opron 
All apron pulleys with shatts 


in self-aligning ball bearings 


The effect of the variation along with any uneven loading along the length of the weigh pan 
is minimized by the action of the column former in combining succeeding dumps. The result is a mat 
of stock, uniform in weight and density consistently to the feed rolls. The automatic Speed Change 


system prevents light weights being presented to column former due to fiber run-out. IMPROVES 
PRODUCT — Facilitates constant quality and cost control . . . reduces waste. 


Write or contact us for further and more complete information. 
U. S. Sales Agents: PARROTT and BALLENTINE, Inc., 3440 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C. 


FIBER CONTROLS 
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ed expansion, etc. Then he comes 
to the conclusion. Now is the time 
for saying something of a unifying 
nature, something that everyone 
can carry with him to work each 
day. 

“As we come to the end of this 
pleasant occasion,” he says, “I hope 
each of you will remember that we 
all have one thing in common—our 
company. If our company prospers, 
then we will all share in the bene- 
fits. Job security is not just some- 
thing we talk about, it’s something 
that each of us can actually build 
in our day-to-day business life. I 
know that you all take pride in 
doing your jobs to the best of your 
abilities. I want to commend you 
for your past and present per- 
formance and to enlist your con- 
tinued efforts for what can be a 
successful future, for the company, 
and for us all. Thank you and 
goodnight.” 

The official should not be 
criticized so much for what he said, 
but rather for what he did not say. 
In the last “war of containment” 
our army commanders observed 
that it was no longer possible to 
motivate the troops with the same 
slogans as before. No short ex- 
hortation seemed to fit. Con- 
sequently, many of the front line 
noncoms were forced to handle the 
situation by saying something like 
this, ‘“Never mind why you're here, 
now that you are here, you’re 
fighting to stay alive.” 

Are we working only to stay 
alive, to meet the next payment 
on the television set? Is the only 
advantage in supporting the free 
enterprise system, a higher stand- 
ard of living? Do we have only one 
thing in common, a desire for eco- 
nomic security? Is the only reason 
for being in business, to make a 
profit? If the answer to these 
questions is “Yes” then what, one 
may ask, happened to our 
historic love for the American 
way of life, for persona] freedoms, 
for human dignity, for social 
equality? Is the foreigner blind 
who says “The only difference be- 
tween the East and the West is the 
standard of living,” or is he being 
a prophet? 

For too long, the business man’s 
creed has been limited to “A fair 
day’s pay for a fair day’s work.” It 
is time that he remember that just 
walking into a mill does not 


has 
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necessitate his leaving behind 
many of the traditional attributes 
of a good citizen, a member of the 
community, the head of a family. 
Particularly should he not forget 
these things when he is trying to 
find common ground on which to 
unify company and employee in- 
terests. 


Some Pitfalls of a Liberal Edu- 
cation. This kind of education came 
into vogue to meet the demands of 
a dynamic society. In some in- 
stances, technically qualified 
supervisors fail because they don’t 
know enough about people. Simi- 
larly, there are students of the arts 
who aren’t able to fathom the 
complexities of a leaking faucet. 
Then, there is the bulk of students 
who don’t go to college and who 
must prepare themselves for a 
myriad of job possibilities. These 
are a few examples of why it is 
not wise to specialize to the extent 
of imposing a condition of mental 
myopia, or restricting unnecessari- 
ly one’s economic worth. 

Nevertheless, there is scarcely 
anything of so little value as “a 
smattering of ignorance.” Some 
people only have to be exposed to 
a subject, others must be dunked 
thoroughly. Obviously, there 
should be some selection of future 
candidates for exposure or dunk- 
ing. Thus, we would not have to 
choose between the extremes of 
panoramic viewing and microscop- 
ic examination, 

Not only the method of teach- 
ing can be improved, and the selec- 
tion of students, but the curriculum 
of every school should contain at 
least the irreducible minimum of 
facts and ideas necessary for pres- 
ent day economic, social, and po- 
litical life. This is not to say that 
such a list is in existence, but cer- 
tainly more people should give 
more thought to the matter. For 
example, should not every young 
man or woman who is released 
from high school be able to an- 
swer, reasonably well, the follow- 
ing questions? 

1. What is an employee paid for? 

2. What are the causes of infla- 
tion? 

3. What is the function of the 
family unit in society? 

4. What does the individual owe 
to the society of which he is a 
member? 


5. What are the principles on 
which the democratic way of life 
is based? 

6. What is the function of 
government under the free enter- 
prise system? 

If there were general agreement 
as to the answers to these and 
similar questions, would not the job 
of becoming a modern adult be 
much easier? Would there be as 
much thoughtless clamoring for 
higher general wages to offset the 
price increases from the last arti- 
ficial increases? If there can be no 
general agreement to such ques- 
tions, then education becomes 
simply a training ground for the 
victims of economic hogwash. 

To summarize the foregoing, the 
attempt has been made to focus at- 
tention on one of our national re- 
sources, which is believed to be in 
danger of degeneration — the A- 
merican Will to Work. Though we 
adhere to the various principles of 
human relations, employ all the 
best techniques of _ scientific 
management, etc., we have yet to 
evolve a really effective program 
to rehabilitate the Will to Work. 

A careful analysis of routine 
plant procedures may reveal basic 
errors in the long range program 
to upgrade the individual and en- 
hance his awareness of self. 

The doctrine of Us and Them is 
just another aspect of the class 
psychology which is being used to 
stratify our society. 

The business man’s creed could 
stand a face lifting. This new look 
might well be broader in scope and 
encompass more than an over- 
simplified version of basic eco- 
nomics. Something is needed that 
will serve to show employees and 
management alike that they have 
more in common than the place in 
which they work. 

In addition, we should be aware 
of the shortcomings of our edu- 
cational system and be willing to 
help formulate a program that will 
make our students less susceptible 
to the propaganda attacks of those 
pressure groups which are hostile 
to the basic principles of our 
democracy. 

Finally, it is hoped that in the 
future, each of us will systemati- 
cally endeavor to fortify and culti- 
vate the American Will to Work, 
so as to forever remove it from the 
list of Forgotten Resolutions, 
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SACM 


Societe Alsacienne de Constructions 


Mecaniques of Mulhouse 


APPOINTS 


MEDLEY 


SOLE USA AGENTS 


Medley of Co- 


lumbus, Georgia is proud to announce that 


Manufacturing Company 


it has been awarded the exclusive U. S. 
Sales and Service Agency for the complete 
line of cotton and synthetic machinery— 
opening through weaving — 


Societe 


produced by 
Alsacienne de Constructions Mé- 


caniques de Mulhouse, France 


SACM is one of the largest textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers in the world, em- 
ploying 20,000 people. They have been in 
business for 135 years 

produce a complete line of textile 
m achinery 


from opening through weaving 


yn cotton, woolens, and wor- 
sted 


g plants 


synthetics, 
s; also complete equipment for finish- 
All of this equipment will be 
ivailable to U. S. mills through Medley 

Of particular current interest is the SACM 
Trial installa- 


started up 


igh-speed drawing frame 


of this frame will be 
the Carolinas and the Georgia- 


Details on 


MEDLEY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
400 32nd ST., COLUMBUS, GA. 


hortly in 


Alabama area request 


YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TEXTILE MACHINERY FROM 
OPENING THROUGH FINISHING 
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AIM 


MAKE IT 
A HABIT!! 


Management and operating executives 
of textile manufacturing plants should 
make it a habit to read the Executive 
Section in each regular issue of **Textile 
Industries.””’ It contains 
NEWS IN BRIEF 
* 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
NEWS 
* 


MERCHANDISING 
NOTES 


* 
RECENT TECHNICAL 
AND COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 
* 
EXECUTIVE VIEWS 
* 
FUTURE EVENTS 
* 


You’ll find this section at the same place 


each month — on the. buff-colored 


pages just ahead of the features. 
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For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 
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A NEW Twister for highest possible 
production on low twist synthetic yarns 
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The new Whitin “PACEMAKER” Model P3 
Ring Twister has many unique features which 
provide for maximum twisting efficiency and 
lowest possible cost. It is capable of operating 
at exceedingly high speeds which makes it 
especially attractive for mills processing low 
twist synthetic yarns. This is definitely the 
twister for forward looking, profit-minded mills! 

Examine these outstanding features — many 
of them exclusive with Whitin: 


* Head end -— entire gear train mounted on antifriction 
bearings — laminated bakelite gears combined with 
metal gears for quiet operation 


Feed rolls — 3°’ or 4” dia. boss type-hardened steel, 
heat treated, with chromium plated finish, mounted 
in grease packed ball bearings 


*TRADEMARK 





Top rolls — aluminum cot with cork or 
Accotex covering 


Spindle drive — 4-spindle group drive — steel pulleys 
on ball bearing mounted through shafts — Whitin-SKF 
b. b. tape tension pulleys 


Stationary bottom plate over spindles — insures yarn 
cleanliness and supports full length separators 


Ring rail construction — magnesium rail supporting 
ring holders having Whitin patented Micrometer 
adjustment 


Rings — up to 5”, choice of several 
auto-lubricated types 


Spindles — latest Whitin SUPASONIC, HZ 55 or 66, 
depending upon bobbin weight — either internal or 
external brake — an outstanding new development 
in spindle design 


Winds — square bottom differential taper top, square 
bottom taper with straight builder, and P-1 differential 
double taper wind on straight pirn 


These ore only a few of the many 
features. For complete information, ask your 
Whitin representative, or write to — 
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For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 
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For Roth System Spinning... 


FAST PAY-BACK 


AT MINIMUM 


Dixon offers the perfect balance of a proven product plus engineering 
know-how .. . a combination which has produced many fast pay-back 
changeover plans for spinning mills*. Each Dixon plan is more than just 
equipment. Our engineers will gear the program to the mill’s cash flow, 
helping to provide major economies on a systematic schedule. 


While Dixon Spinning Changeovers are often installed complete in one 

operation, many mills take advantage of our multi-step changeover program. 
On Roth System Frames, the usual plan calls for first adding 
new middle top rolls, aprons, and cages. Immediate cost-savings 
result through less lubrication, fewer laps and ends down, 
reduced cleaning ... AND LONGER DRAFTS! 


Systematic completion of the Double Apron Roth changeover can be made 

to suit the individual mill. The final Double Apron Roth changeover 

eliminates all oiling and cap bars, increases drafts, and gives our customers 

the most competitive spinning efficiency: 

e Middle and back rolls run on RULON ... the oil-free bearing that never is 
Spindle System lubricated .. . outwears nylon 12 times 


4 


The Dixon patented self-aligning front roll rides on a hardened and ground, 
pre-lubed, sealed, precision ball bearing which is guaranteed for years and years 
and never requires lubrication 


e All parts are maintenance free. Pay-back on your investment is a matter 

of months. 

Productivity and quality improve. Yarn is cleaner . . . seconds decrease. 
Compare “Pay-Out versus Pay-Back” on both Roth System changeovers 
being offered to the trade and you'll buy Dixon. Ask for our detailed report 
showing how an actual installation was completely paid for in 25 months 
and is now saving $1.50 per spindle per year by using Dixon Changeovers. 
Dixon Corporation, Bristol, Rhode Island. Southern Sales: Dunson & 
New, Inc., Box 9202, Greensboro, N. C.; Box 321, Greenville, S. C.; 

Box 445, West Point, Ga. 


Engineered devices for weighting and guiding top rolis since 1876 


oat... 
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Labor law 


(from page 63) 


REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 


Title II deals with the subject of 
reporting. 

Three groups must file reports. The 
first group consists of union officials 
and The group 
consists of employers, and the third 
group consists of labor relations con- 
sultants. 

In this connection it is important 
that certain of the evil practices dis- 
closed by the McClellan Committee 
are not specifically prohibited under 
the new law. Reliance is placed on 
disclosure or reports, the belief being 
that public knowledge will tend to 
bring acceptable standards of conduct 
in the various union activities 

As for reports by unions, much of 


employees. second 


what they are now required to report 
also had to be reported formerly 
under Section 9 (f) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley act. The principal differences are 
that (1) all unions must now report 
rather than only those wanting to 
use NLRB facilities, and (2) reports 
will now be made public. 

Every union, 
adopt a 
laws and file them with the Secretary 
of Labor. There must filed 
a report of basic information about 
the union and its practices, relating 
to such matters as qualifications for 
membership, the manner of levying 
remova' of 


regardless of size, 


must constitution and by- 


also be 


assessments, election or 
officers, and provisions for authori- 
zation of strikes. 

Reports from union 
required, the 
disclosure of financial in- 
which conflict with those 
owed to union membership. The 
House Committee report makes it 
clear that no union official need file 
a report “unless he holds question- 
able interest in or has engaged in a 
questionable transaction.” 

Businessmen are especially interes- 
ted in the reports required for em- 
ployers and consultants. 

Employers must report undisclosed 
payments to employees when the 
purpose is to cause these employees 
to persuade fellow-employees to 
exercise or not exercise their collec- 
tive bargaining rights. Employers 
must report any expenditure during 
the fiscal year designed to interfere 
with, restrain or coerce employees 
regarding their rights to organize and 
bargain collectively. 

I want to amplify a bit, however, 
on a further item which employers 
must report. They must report any 


officials are 


also object being to 
obtain 


terests 
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agreement whereby a labor relations 
consultant undertakes to persuade 
employees regarding their rights to 
organize and bargain collectively. 

If you, as an employer, for ex- 
ample, hire a labor relations consul- 
tant to write a series of letters and 
send them to your employees regard- 
ing a union which is attempting to 
organize them, you would have to 
report this agreement as a require- 
ment under the new law. You would 
also have to report any payment 
made by you as a result of such an 
agreement or arrangement. 

However, if the consultant merely 
advised you about the letters and you 
wrote them yourself, it appears you 
would not have to report the matter. 
This requirement regarding the use 
of consultants has caused alarm in 
certain quarters because its effects 
could, at times, be very exacting. 

It will be more of a burden on 
small employers, moreover, than on 
The larger employer, 
the example I have given, 
would have an expert on his own 
staff, who would write the letters I 
have mentioned. The small employer, 
however, who needs the outside con- 
sultant to help him, would, under 
some conditions at least, be burden- 
ed with making these reports. The 
result is anything but fair to the little 
fellow. 

Labor relations consultants must 
file reports of any activities by them, 
such as writing the letters I mention- 
ed, designed to persuade employees 
concerning their bargaining rights. 
Thus, the way the law was written, 
the employer and the consultant are 
in a sense compelled to police one 
another with respect to reports they 
should file regarding the agreements 
as mentioned in the law. 

Attorneys are protected from being 
required to expose matters com- 
municated to them in the course of a 
legitimate attorney-client relation- 
ship, so they stand in a different 
category from consultants who are 
not members of the bar. There is 
no certainty, however, as the law is 
written, that the employer would not 
be required to report from his end, 
an agreement entered into with an 
attorney unless the attorney is 
merely giving advice. This entire 
question of exempting the attorney 
from reporting, moreover, is a diffi- 
cult and uncertain one because what 
is meant by an attorney-client rela- 
tionship in the labor relations field, 
involves new developments in the 
law and is not so clear as it is in some 
of the older and more settled areas 
of the law. 

Wilful failure to file the required 
reports is punishible by a fine of not 


large ones. 


under 


more than $10,000 or imprisonment 
of not more than one year, or both. 
Apparently the person who honestly 
tries to comply with the law could 
not be guilty of wilful violation and 
therefore could not be subject to its 
criminal provisions. Good faith 
efforts to comply would be of great 
importance for the person accused of 
failure to file required reports. 


TRUSTEESHIPS 


The third title deals with trustee- 
ships. I mention this title only quite 
briefly 

As all of us know, trusteeships over 
local unions have been a device by 
which some corrupt union bosses at 
the top have made a mockery of 
democracy and exercised power over 
unwilling members in the locals un- 
justly placed under trusteeship. 

The new law undertakes to place 
limits on the use of these trusteeships 
and to provide assurance that the 
local will be returned to self-govern- 
ment with reasonable expedition 
whenever the needs which created 
the trusteeship have been satisfied. 


ELECTIONS 


Title IV which deals with union 
elections is a further provision writ- 
ten into the law to guarantee union 
democracy. 

Secret ballot elections are requir- 
ed at least every five years for 
national union officials, every four 
years for intermediate body of- 
ficials, and every three years for 
local officials. 

The new law requires that notice 
of elections be given every member 
and that each member have an equal 
chance with others to nominate 
candidates. 

Candidates are assured equal treat- 
ment in the distribution of campaign 
literature. Candidates for offices are 
entitled, prior to an election, to 
inspect the membership list maintain- 
ed by the labor organization, pro- 
viding the members are subject to 
a collective bargaining contract 
which requires union membership. 
Candidates are entitled, moreover, to 
have an observer at the polls and at 
the counting of the ballots. 

Funds of the labor organization 
received by way of dues or assess- 
ments, and similarly monies from an 
employer, cannot be used to promote 
any candidacy for union office. 

A victim of dishonest election pro- 
cedures, who cannot get relief under 
union procedures, is entitled to file 
a complaint with the Secretary of 
Labor, who is authorized to take 
action regarding such matters in the 
United States courts. In those states 
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MORTON SYSTEM 


DYEING & BLEACHING MACHINES 


provides the 


Fpishing l0Uch? 


to the plant seeking 


MODERNIZATION! 
GREATER PROFITS! 


Whatever modern equipment is used in 
manufacturing yarns or fabrics, 
quality cannot be obtained without 
quality workmanship and equipment 

in the dyeing, bleaching and 


finishing operations. 


Production and labor costs 
can be reduced substantially 
by investing in a 
MORTON SYSTEM 
INSTALLATION. 


MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of THE MORTON SYSTEM Machinery for Dyeing and Bleaching of 
BEAMS * PACKAGES + STOCK PIECE TOPS « VALVES » PUMPS » BEAM AND PACKAGE EXTRACTORS AND DRYERS « DYE BEAMS, ALL 
MAKES AND DESIGNS DYE TUBES + DYE SPINDLES *» TUBE SPACERS * CUSTOM BUILT TANKS TO CUSTOMER'S SPECIFICATIONS 
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where relief could be had in the state 
courts, the use of such courts is still 
allowed, but once federal jurisdiction 
is invoked in an such 
jurisdiction 


election, 
becomes exclusive 


SAFEGUARDS FOR UNIONS 


Title 
for 
guards 

First, 
under a fiduciary duty. They are held 

iccountable as fiduciaries for funds 
ind under their control 
and must pay over any profits to the 
union which they personally receive 
because of transactions involving the 
union. Embezzlement of union funds 
is made a federal indivi- 
union given 
authority to union 


V deals with some safeguards 
The 
largely. 

all union officials are placed 


labor organizations. safe- 


are financial ones, 


properties 


crime and 
members 
seek to 
funds or property 
Second, the title 
union official or employee who han- 
dles union funds to be The 
bond required is a personal one, as 
distinguished from a position bond. 
Under this section, loans by unions 
to officials or employees in sums of 
more than $2000 are made unlawful. 
People convicted of certain crimes 
been members of the 
party barred from 
union office for a period of five years 
unless certain official determinations 
ire made which would establish their 


dual are 


recover 


requires every 


bonded. 


or who have 


Communist are 


fitness for union office. 

This title, 
Taft-Hartley 
as 302—to 


employers or 


amends the 
known 


moreover, 
the 
outlaw 


act section 


money paid by 


+ 
to 


employer 
the 


employees in 


agents 
employees for in- 
fluencing other 


rights to organize and bargain collect- 


purpose of 
their 
ively. 

It deals with the 
racket, outlawing 
union or its 


unloading fee 
demands by a 
from 


agent for money 


the operator or the employer of an 


operator of a truck as a fee for un- 


loading the cargo of the truck 


MISCELLANEOUS 


officially labelled 
* The label 
is a good one because the provisions 
can not be iny 
category. 


Title VI is 
“Miscellaneous Provisions 
under 


classified one 


the Labor 
quite broad powers which I will not 
here, but 


It gives Secretary of 


discuss they will be of 


great concern especially to labor 
lawyers and criminal lawyers. 

The title specifically makes picket- 
ing for the personal profit 
richment of any individual a federal 
crime, with a maximum penalty up 
to $10,000 and up to 20 im- 
prisonment or both. 


There is a very 


and en- 


years 
important pro- 
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vision under the title that unless there 
is something in the new law specifi- 
cally to the contrary, both state and 
federal laws dealing with responsi- 
bilities are preserved. 

Among the other 
provisions of this title, is one which 
makes it a crimina] offense, with a 
fine up to $1,000 and imprisonment 
up to year, or both, for any 
person to use violence to deprive any 


miscellaneous 


one 


member of a labor organization of 


his rights under the law. 


TAFT-HARTLEY AMENDMENTS 


Title VII embraces the famous 
Taft-Hartley amendments which have 
been an area of controversy ever 
since the current labor reform legis- 
lation was first proposed. 

The best features of the Title VII 
provisions that finally were written 
into the new law are those dealing 
with secondary boycotts and picket- 
of now, it appears that the 
boycott loopholes are 
Exceptions 
and 


ing. As 
secondary 
pretty well 
clothing manufacturing 
struction, where certain limited types 
of hot cargo agreements are specifi- 
cally made lawful. 

Under the boycott provisions, 
unions are specifically allowed to 
continue publicizing their demands 
for a boycott, except by picketing, 
if their publicity does not interfere 
with work or pick-up and delivery 
service at the secondary employer’s 


are 
con- 


closed. 


establishment. 

For the first 
to have questioned the broad protec- 
tion that has been thrown around 
picketing as free speech. Picketing to 
recognize a 


time, Congress seems 


force an employer to 
union or to force employees to accept 
their bargaining out- 
lawed when: 
1. Another 
ognized, or 
2. There has been an election with- 
in the preceding 12 months, or 
election 
been 


it as agent is 


union is lawfully rec- 


has 
reasonable 


for an 
within a 


petition 
filed 
time, not to exceed 30 days. 


not 

A union, however, picket or 
publicize that 
ticular employer are not members of 
the picketing union or that the union 
have a contract with the 
employer, unless the picketing in- 
duces persons elsewhere not to work 
or provide’ pick-up delivery 
service to the place picketed. How- 
injunctions to halt so-called 
picketing are banned if 
complaint by the NLRB 
picketed employer has 
interfered with the 
administration of a 


may 


employees of a par- 


does not 


and 


ever, 
blackmail 
there is a 
that the 
dominated or 
formation or 
union. 


Small employers will no longer be 
left out in the cold. State courts and 
agencies can handle their disputes 
when the NLRB refuses to do so be- 
cause of too small a volume of 
business under NLRB jurisdictional 
standards. This provision should help, 
but it is doubtful that it will open up 
the NLRB bottleneck. 

Concurrent jurisdiction the 
states as to all cases was not written 
into the law appears to be 
almost a necessity if the damaging 
delay of two years for adjudicating 
unfair labor practice cases is to be 
In an effort to lessen the 


with 


and 


remedied. 


workload however, the new law does 
grant authority to the NLRB to dele- 
gate the processing of election cases 
to the regional directors. An appeal 
to the Board is possible if the Board 
sees fit to provide for it, but the 
director’s action need not be stayed 


pending appeal. 

There will be much concern among 
employers who know NLRB matters, 
as to the practices and rules ultimate- 
ly laid down by the Board for han- 
dling these election cases in the 
regions. Too much expedition of such 
cases could prove to be a denial of 
due process—another way of saying 
that they could be handled in such 
a way as to work unfairly for 
employers. 

Legally replaced economic strikers 
can be given voting rights under the 
new law for a period of 12 months 
after the strike begins. Some critics 
view this as something which will 
make it very difficult for employers 
to oppose a strike, no matter how 
right they are. The change is sort 
of boost for the philosophy that all 
strikes should be won. 


THESE ARE, in broad outline, the 
main features of the new law. 

It is not a panacea for all evils. 

Employers are going to find, after 
a few months, that they still have 
plenty of problems. The basic prob- 
lem of union monopoly power is 
not touched in this law—neither is 
the problem of violence in labor dis- 
putes, the compulsory dues 
money for political expenses, and 
numerous other evils that could be 
mentioned. 

On balance, however, the law is a 
gain for a people who wanted effec- 
tive reform. 

Our job 


use of 


to live with it, 
improve it amendment as 
experience necessary, and 
ultimately develop a complete body 
of a labor law which will make for a 
fair play on both sides and guarantee 
the kind of labor-management re- 
lations that want our 
country to have. 


now is 
through 
shows 


good citizens 
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Still life in knitted fabrics based stvle of Juan Gris, Spanish-French cubist o 


FINE ARTS IN KNITTING... The craftsmanship shown by a recognized artist is 
the result of experience and mastery of materials. Brushes are selected carefully, for 
brush strokes are an artist’s trade mark. In knitting too, one tool is all important. It is 
the needle, for fabric quality depends on needle performance. Arrow Latch Needles, 
made by one of the world’s leading knitting machine builders, reflect years of know-how 
in each polished surface. Specifically designed for particular jobs, all Arrow 

Latch Needles are produced to help you maintain the quality that maintains sales. 


RTO LATCH NEEDLES 
Wire Products Division 


rEXTILE MACHINE WORKS «+ READING « PENNA. Inthe South: Asheboro, N.C. In the North: Manchester, N.H. 





A BATTERY of CK-A 
circular knitters has been in op- 
eration in our plant for over a 
year. During this time we have 
learned much about the machine 
that only experience will teach. 
Not only have we explored its 
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‘Not only have we explored its tremendous 


possibilities, but we have been 


confronted with a few of its limitations, 


and each must be carefully considered 


to obtain peak performance... 


> 


by Winston Shewmake 


Exclusive 


tremendous possibilities, but we 
have been confronted with a few 
of its limitations, and each must 
be carefully considered to obtain 
peak performance from the ma- 
chine. 

We have found the CK-A ma- 


chine to be of sound construction, 
with much mechanical and pat- 
terning versatility, and it is easily 
operated by a knitter. The ma- 
chine offers a variety of gauges 
which will produce men’s and 
boys’ fancy patterned socks. The 
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KNITTING SECTION 


“Especially are we intrigued by the great 
variety of patterns which may be pro- 
duced. The different patterns in the 
unfinished socks pictured here illustrate the 
versatility of the CK-A. 


7 
: 
F 

j 


Although some fixers thought the machine 
was very complicated upon first observation, 
that though the 
incorporate complex 
these take on 


learned 
does 
assemblies and sub-assemblies 


they have even 


machine many 
a bit of simplicity by the use of similar 
ctions throughout the machine . 


ncludes 36 gauge 
12 nee- 
and 18 
gauges 
be obtained 


an overplaid 


have been run- 


both types in our plant, fully 


utomatic nonstop until some 


3 
reakaown occurs 


of operation, these machines have 
revealed one thing of paramount 
interest to the large 
range of patterns possible. The 
four feed stations of the CK-A are 
arranged around a vertical press- 
type jack cylinder and enable the 
needles to be selected for knitting 


us, namely 


by patterning trick drums at five 
different 
The machines are equipped with 


levels. 
a forward and a 
trick drum at each of the four 
patterning Two additional 
pattern drums are located at the 
master jack level and are used to 
control the selection of needles 
while knitting the and toe 
pocket of the sock. We especially 
appreciate this improvement since 
it eliminates picks, 
any- 


reverse pattern 


levels. 


heel 


use of 
knows 


the 
fixer 
thing but trouble free. 

The patterning versatility is ex- 
tended through more than 24,000 
trick jack steps on a 150-rack set 
up and offers a real challenge to 
the pattern This ver- 
satility up for us a 
scope of patterning which 
impossible to produce heretofore, 
except the WK-A 
designs. For all around patterning, 
CK-A excels even the WK-A 


signs and one is able to produce 


which any are 


designer. 
has opened 
was 


for some of 


de- 


solid-color designs which 
utterly knit 


on the other type of solid coloring 


some 


were impossible to 


machines which we have been 


running for years 


Like These 
interesting 


Too 


improvement 


Points, 
Another! 
which we 
that the 
the 

receiving 


noticed immediately 
down, 
slots, 
yarns from 
knitting the 
This greatly reduces 


was needles stay 


buried in cylinder ex- 
cept when 
the feed 
loop sections 


the 


fingers for 
wander- 
affords 
break- 
age and smash-ups at the knitting 
Another! the 
tion of smash-ups is the automatic 
stop 
trically 


strain on and lateral 


ing of needles and thus 


less possibility for needle 


head aid in preven- 
operates elec- 
broken 


broken yarns 


motion, which 


when there are 
needles and/or 

Each CK-A machine is equipped 
with an individual %4-hp motor 
This can be appreciated since ma- 
chines can be run without a shaft. 


Knitter 
pletely 


in our plant move com- 


around these machines 


without the worry of being caught 


in a line shaft, which experience 
has taught us can be very danger- 
ous. 
Standard 
cludes an 


equipment also in- 
automatic controlled- 
mist lubrication. This 
system automatically sprays a mist 
of oil onto the vital parts of the 
machines by air pressure supplied 
to the machines from the plant’s 
compressed tank. This spray 
is not continuous, but operates at 


system of 


alr 


predetermined intervals. 

Our fixers who work on the 
CK-A do not carry an oil can and 
do not have to worry about lubri- 
(A word of 

your com- 

accumulate 


cation assignments. 

warning: Do not let 
pressed air system 
too much moisture. To do so will 
defeat the system as 
well as spray water onto the 
and knitting head, thus 
and malfunction of 


lubrication 


needles 
causing 
parts.) 


rust 


Other Tips from Our Experience 
Our year on the CK-A has taught 
us other things. It is a high-pro- 
duction machine, a gratifying fact 
to the hosiery manufacturer. But 
since it is a high-production ma- 
chine, it will, if unattended during 
a period of malfunction, produce 
a dozen bad socks as well as a 
dozen good ones, and do so in a 
hurry. Also, we have learned that 
repair 
because to 


a fixer must be fast in his 
the 


have it down even for relatively 


work on machine, 
short periods means a loss of many 
socks. 

Changing patterns must be done 
quickly to prevent a great loss in 
from down-time dur- 

Parts can be 
beforehand 


production 
which 
should be 


ing change. 
prepared 
ready for the changeover, and 
several men should be assigned to 
the task of changing the machine 
letting just 


along for several 


instead of one man 
drag the change 
weeks 

The fixers and knitting person- 
nel in our plant who have been 
operating the CK-A machines for 
well pleased 
and the 
offer 
Especially are we intrigued by the 
patterns which 
and the 
easy accessibility to the operating 


the past are 


this 


year 


with new product 


many advantages it has to 


great variety of 


may be produced on it 


parts 
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KNITTING SECTION 


No torque 


in new 


bulk yarn 


Will it do for knitwear what nylon did 


for hosiery, as its inventor predicts? 


by TI’s European correspondent 


Exclusive 


Contrasts in texture—Man's tennis shirt styled by PRM-Milan, knit- 
ted on a flat bed machine using 300 total denier package-dyed 
Astralene C yarns. Ladies’ cowl sweater designed by Celli was 
knitted on a flat bed machine using 1200 total denier package-dyed 


Astralene C. 


, there are in 


production some 11,000 spindles of 
the new machine for making the 
recently announced Astralene C 
and Astralon C modified filament 
yarns. This new type of yarn is 
of the high-bulk, low-stretch type, 
but completely free from torque 
and made in a single-cycle proc- 
ess. 

The process was originated in 
England by Cheslene and Crepes 
Ltd.; the firm has come to an 
agreement with the Scragg Group, 
who will build the frames and 
license manufacturers throughout 
the world to make this type of 
yarn. It is planned to include a 
quality control scheme in the 
license so that the yarns will meet 
specified minimum requirements. 

In Britain, Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. purchased the 
rights to the process and, as far as 
the British market is concerned, 
they will control production of the 
yarn through licensees appointed 
by them. 
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The yarns will, presumably, all 
be of the polyester type, made 
from Terylene produced and sup- 
plied by I.C.I., and these yarns 
will be sold in Britain under the 
separate trade mark, Crimplene. 
Already it is reported that there 
is a potential production capacity 
of some 67 tons per week of 
Crimplene with the 11,000-spindle 
capacity, but there is a severe 
filament polyester yarn shortage 
in Britain, particularly in the new 
special deniers intended fer this 
type of processing. 

Although no figures have been 
given about rate of production on 
the new machine, based on the 
above figures, which apply to 150- 
denier yarns, the production per 
unit—the expression spindle is 
not used by Scraggs—per week, 


Veneziani-styled 20 x 20 npi interlock 
dress from single 150-denier Astralene C 
yarns. Screen printed in eight colors. 





KNITTING SECTION 


would be about 13% lb. 

The published rate of produc- 
tion for a Ban-Lon spindle—this 
being the fastest producing yarn 
texturing yarn system at present 
—is some 48 lb per spindle per 
week on 70-denier yarns. This 
means that Ban-Lon production is 
still faster than that of Astralene 
C, although the new Scragg sys- 
tem is significantly faster than 
other texturing methods, par- 
ticularly false-twisting. 

Mr. Nava, of Cheslene and 
Crepes, inventor of the process, 
has said that “These yarns will be 
for knitwear what nylon is for 
stockings.” And although this may 
appear to be optimistic in the ex- 
treme, it would seem from data 
released about the yarns and fab- 
ric samples so far seen, that they 
might well prove to be ideal for 
this trade. Work is moving rapid- 
evaluating them 
for woven structures and already 
Wormalds and Walker in Britain 
have made blankets from them 
which rival the loftiness and soft- 
ness of acrylic fiber blankets. 


ly forward in 


ASTRALENE C is made by a 
unique, stabilized high-bulk proc- 
ess and with complete electronic 
and mechanical control systems; 
the machines are reputed to be 
able to make an extremely wide 
variety of varns. 

At present the range is desig- 
nated by an arbitrary series of 
numbers—Types 85, 90, 95, and 
100. As the figures advance, the 
bulkiness increases. 

Already dyed yarns in a range 
of deniers, in singles and ply, are 
available in Britain. 

In the knitted fabrics used for 
printing, a Type 101, 1/150- 
denier Terylene has been selected. 
In a plain interlock construction 
of 20 x 20 needles per inch, the 
cloth 


JOIN THE \WEW/|\ 


MARCH OF DIMES 
Le 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


displays no torque charac- 


teristics or twisting tendency, 
even though singles yarn has been 
used, while the cloth itself is quite 
opaque. 

The process is reputed to “con- 
fer complete chemical dyestuff 
affinity” to the polyester and also 
to nylon yarns. (The significance 
of the entire project, however, is 
based on its success with polyester 
yarns). This means that no matter 
to what degree of bulkiness the 
yarn is textured, the dye affinity 
will remain exactly the same and 
also quite even. 


IN TEXTURING, the yarn’s in- 
dividual filaments are given un- 
dulations of a permanent charac- 
and in a single plane. This 
that at no time do the 
yarns display twisting or torque 
characteristics. As far as the knit- 
wear industry is concerned, this 
is of considerable advantage as it 
is now no longer necessary to knit 
alternate courses with “S” twist 
and “Z” twist yarns. 

Two savings emerge from 
the Astralene C processing 
tem. The first results from the no- 
torque characteristic, which 
means that to have a yarn with- 
out twisting tendency it is no 
longer necessary to double two 
ends of opposing twist as with 
false-twist yarns. 

The other advantage is that the 
delivery package from the Astra- 
lene C unit can be removed and 
at once pressure-dyed. It is not 
necessary to wind the yarn on to 
“muffs” for dyeing and then re- 
wind into a final cone. 

As the setting temperature ap- 
plied to the yarn during texturing 
is relatively high, it is not neces- 
sary either to preboard or post- 
board knitted garments made 
from these yarns. It is also even 
possible to boil the yarns without 
disturbing the crimp in them. 

Astralene C yarns can vary 
from soft and silky to heavy 
bouclé crepes. Compared with a 
conventional false-twist yarn, As- 
tralene C can give a covering ca- 
pacity of 25% more, assuming 
comparative yarn counts are the 
same. 

On terms of weight, Scraggs re- 
port that comparative yarns of 
Astralene C will give 50% more 
covering capacity than the equiva- 
lent weight of wool. 


ter 
means 


big 


sys- 


IN BRITAIN, as elsewhere, the 
textured filament yarn producers 
have found that a serious trouble 
with most yarns is “pickiness.” 
This is the thing that makes one’s 
hands feel rough when handling 
fabrics made of these yarns. Most 
of the Astralene C fabrics so far 
handled have not displayed this 
fault. It is attributed to the fact 
that the crimp in the yarn is per- 
fectly even, and for each filament 
is along a definite plane. Thus 
there are no loops emerging from 


the surface and this also means 


that the danger of pilling, caused 
by loops pulling up into unsight- 
ly pills is very much reduced. 


To launch the Crimplene project 
in Britain, I.C.I. has introduced 
some new filament yarns specially 
for this form of processing. One is 
2.1-denier per filament and is 
150-denier, 72 filaments; while the 
other is a fine filament of 1.56- 
denier, in a yarn of 75-denier, 48 
filaments. This fine yarn is par- 
ticularly well suited for making 
very soft and silky fabrics. Intro- 
duction of two special yarns for 
this type of processing is intended 
British manufacturers a 
good chance of developing new 
constructions that will be com- 
petitive with and even superior to 
the other yarns now on the mar- 
ket. 

Although processed at high 
temperatures, Astralene C_ poly- 
ester yarns can be permanently 
pleated without the yarn itself 
having its properties affected. 

In knitwear the 
processing required is to give 
body-length garments a_ light 
scour for about 5 minutes at 122 
F, followed by tumbler drying. 
Shrinkage following this is about 
the same as for wool—6%—but 
no further shrinkage need be ex- 
pected as the garments are then 
quite stable. 

As the plan stands at present, 
Astralene C applies to polyester 
yarns and Astralon C to poly- 
amide yarns, but already tests 
have been made on other filament 
thermoplastic yarns, such as the 
polyacrylics and polypropylene, 
so it may well be that before 
many months have elapsed we 
shall see a completely new range 
of modified filament yarns reach- 
ing the market. 


to give 


only after- 
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Mill uses seamer to close half-hose toes 


® AT THE plant of the Adams- 
Millis Corp. in High Point, N. C., a 
new method has been developed for 
closing the toe of men’s hose, ac- 
cording to information received 
from this seamless and full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturer which in 1958 
announced production of the Getaz 
toe or loopless toe ladies’ seamless 
nylon stockings (T.I. for July, 1958, 
pp. 122, 123, 131). 

By this new method of toe clos- 
ing, which is said to produce a con- 
struction that is preferable and to 
solve some of the problems of man- 
the toes are seamed, 
rather than looped, with the Led- 
well three-thread, flat-butted seam 
made on a two-needle Merrow M- 
4D-45 machine (the same model 
seamer useG to close the loopless toe 
nylons mentioned above). 

According to Adams-Millis, 
Ledwell method of closing 
avoids the open spaces which 
left between the stitches of socks of 
coarser gauges (108 or 84 wales) as 
the seamer inserts two or more 
stitches to each pair of wales, pro- 


ufacture, 


the 
toes 
are 


(from page 80) 


Production increase 


tude of cyclical variations but also 
determine their frequency. This pro- 
vides means by which we can 
single out the specific elements in 
the machine causing a _ particular 
disturbance. Demands for improved 
machinery based on this kind of 
demonstration cannot long be ig- 
nored, and as a result we now have 
anti-friction top rolls that can be 
buffed on their own bearings with 
maximum runouts under .003” and 
bottom steel rolls that will run in 
their own anti-friction bearings with 
less than .002” runout. Again, 
spurred by our ability to track down 
the cause of cyclical variations, we 
are looking with suspicion on gear 
eccentricity. As a result, such pre- 
cision finishing equipment as gear 
shavers are beginning to show up in 
our shops... . 

“Electronics in the card and spin- 
ning rooms may be destined to play 
an important role. Measurement is 
the first step in any control process; 
and now that we have electronic 
means of instantaneously measuring 
yarn or sliver variation, it remains 
but to develop a system of adjust- 
ing drafts that has sufficiently fast 
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closed seam which can 
scarcely be distinguished from the 
fabric of the hose. Also, a flat, 
smooth seam is produced in socks of 
finer gauges such as_ 176-needle 
styles made of cotton, wool, or 
stretch yarns. 

Knitting is unchanged except to 
eliminate the looper line, it was 
pointed out. Appearance of socks 
made of colored yarn is improved as 
there is no need for the white 
courses adjacent to the looper line 
to make it easy for the looper op- 
erators to see the loops. 

Furthermore, the fabric is con- 
tracted in width while the loops are 
being seamed, the back feed being 
half or less than half as fast as the 
front feed. Consequently, hose are 
boarded more neatly and easily. 

Stitches per wale, both inside and 
outside, vary according to gauge 
and weight of sock. Using a 30 ec- 
centric cam feeding in and a 70 ec- 
centric cam feeding out, causes the 
fabric to feed in faster and feed out 
slower, thereby resulting in a slight 
for better fit and comfort. 


ducing a 


arc 


response sc that automatic size con- 
trol can be realized. It is no longer 
any secret that Saco-Lowell is work- 
ing on this very project [see accom- 
panying illustration]... 

“The economics of package size in 
spinning is very complex. Even 
specialists in the field are having a 
hard time agreeing on the optimum 
size. With a limited knowledge of 
mill operation, it is only possible to 
make the obvious observation that 
the trend is toward larger packages; 
and progress in this direction will 
depend on how successful we are in 
overcoming the restricting factors of 
power consumption and_ traveler 
speed. ... 

“Continued effort is being made 
to reduce installation time. Some 
equipment, such as draw frames, is 
now being shipped fully erected. 
Longer machines, like spinning and 
twister frames, have been shipped 
erected in sections. 

“People associate good looks [of 
processing machines] with good per- 
formance. It can be argued that good 
appearance offers real benefits to 
machinery users. It inspires a cer- 
tain amount of pride in operators 


KNITTING SECTION 


Commenting on the new half-hose 
toe closing method, T. Lynwood 
Smith, vice-president of Adams- 
Millis, said: 

“Our current production ranges 
from coarse 60-needle to fine 200- 
needle goods. Combination eccentric 
cams produce a satisfactory closure, 
free of beards from cut loops and 
puckering. Production averages from 
120 to 145 dozen per eight-hour 
shift. A nine cent per dozen rate 
will approximate average looper 
earnings. Operators can reach maxi- 
mum production in three to four 
weeks. We are operating a second 
shift which heretofore has not been 
feasible in looping. 


“Wear tests were amazingly good, 
and abrasion tests prove the Led- 
well closure two or three times 
stronger than conventional looping.” 


Other mills are being licensed to 
use the process by The United States 
Trust Co. of New York, 45 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y., assignees of the 
patents pertaining to the method, 
Mr. Smith said. 


towards their machines; it makes for 
pleasant surroundings in which to 
work; and favorably affects morale 
and efficiency. Most machinery pro- 
ducers now feel that appearance is 
important enough to retain a con- 
sultant industrial designer to advise 
on problems of arrangement, form, 
and color.” 


An example of the use of electronics in the 
card room is the electronic automatic draft- 
ing control system which has been de- 
veloped for use on Saco-Lowell's Versa- 
Matic drawing frame. Pictured here is a 
prototype of this frame on display at the 
International Textile Machinery Fair in 
Milan, Italy (T. |. for Nov., 1959, p. 88). 
Tooling for production models of this ma- 
chine is underway, Mr. Hudson said, but it 
will be almost a year before they are 
available. 
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Carbon Disulfide, Caustic Soda, Sodium Sulfhydrate (Sodium Hydrosulfide) 
and Sulfuric Acid are in constant demand. 

It has long been Stauffer policy to provide these essential textile chemicals 
in a steady stream. 

Stauffer plants in Virginia, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Western New 
York and Alabama are the chief sources for the Textile Industry. 


A traffic department of professional skill maintains daily contact with the 
movement of chemicals by truck, tank car and barge. 


Top quality chemicals, tremendous capacity, multiple sources, skilled and 
conscientious traffic control have made us many satisfied customers in the 
Textile Industry. 


We're looking for more! 


Especially, we'd like to hear from people who can utilize is the country’s leading producer of Carbon Disulfide, one of 
Stauffer’s Technical Service on handling, safety and materials the largest producers of Sulfuric Acid and Sodium Sulfhydrate, 
of construction for these important textile chemicals. Stauffer and a major producer of Caustic Soda. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Prudential Piaza, Chicago, Illinois 
824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, California 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California 
P. O. Box 9716, Houston 15, Texas 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: Stauffer Chemical Company, 2350 Paimour Drive, N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for January, 1960 





HOW OTHERS MANAGE 


Two mill men add to CSP discussion 


145, 


for 


(In TI for Sept., 1959, p 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 1172 
information on yarn 
strength-product (CSP) as it is 
related to He is 
terested in establishing minimum 
lend a 


asked 
count- 


weaving. inN- 


and thus to 
predictability 
Following 


standards 
measure of to his 
weaving performance 
are replies of two mill men.—The 
Editors. ) 
THE EDITORS: 

Yes, CSP is important to good 
but it is the 
many variables 


weaving, not whole 
story. So 


enter into the picture that it would 


more 


be impossible to enumerate all of 
them 

Any better 
cost and efficiency when the warp 
with optimum 
break factor) 


mill operates with 
made 


highest 


yarns are 
twist (for 


WIN $100 


For instance, on one 
number, the break factor goes up 
with each increase in twist, up to 
a certain point (optimum twist). 
Beyond that optimum, additional 
twist causes the break factor to 
drop. This optimum twist multiple 
(for greatest break factor) may 
vary from coarse yarns to 
fine yarns; it also is different for 
another grade of cotton (staple 
length). We express twist in yarns 
as “twist multiple,” which is: 

Twist Multiple = 


any yarn 


some 


Turns per inch 
/Yarn count 

This relation holds true, ap- 
proximately, for the ordinary 
range of yarn numbers and should 
hold true 25s to 40s. How- 
ever, the count-strength-product 
(break factor) system is not per- 
fect: it inversely with the 


for 


varies 


NEW KINK CONTEST IS UNDER WAY 


kink, short-cut, time- 
saver, or quality improvement 
uggestion entered in the con- 
test will be paid for immediate- 
ly upon acceptance and the $100 
award will be made to the win- 
entries are 


Every 


ner as soon as all 
judged 

The contest rules are simple: 

& All contributions must be 
postmarked not later than mid- 
night, April 15, 1960. 

& No limit to the number of 
entries an individual may sub- 
mit in any one contest. 


yarn count, when the twist multi- 
ple is held constant. 

If there is a 2000 break factor on 
25s yarn at 4.20 twist multiple, 
for instance, 40s yarn with the 
same twist multiple may have a 
1600 break factor. Therefore, to 
get a 2000 break factor on 40s 
yarn, one may have to go from 
1 1/16” to 1 3/16” staple with a 
3.85 twist multiple. 

I doubt that it would be eco- 
nomical to maintain a 2000 break 
factor on all yarn counts. How- 
ever, the spinner certainly should 
always put optimum twist (for 
maximum strength) into warp 
yarns. This “optimum twist’ is 
found by carefully controlled 
spinning tests, statistical 
analysis of the results. 

Once the matter of 


and a 


optimum 


¢ WIN $100 


®> All entries paid for upon 
acceptance — no waiting. Extra 
payment for photographs that 
are usable. Extra consideration 
is also given kinks accompanied 
by legible pencil sketches or 
drawings. 

®& Entries must not have 
been published previously and 
must not be submitted to any 
»ther publication. 

Send you contest entry to: 
The Editors, TExTILE INDUS- 
TRIES, 806 Peachtree St., N. E., 
Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


Contest closes April 15, 1960. Don’t wait. Send your entry now! 
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SlaIc 


There is no substitute for 
uniformity and Keever Service 


™ Charles C. Switzer, Vice Pre ent 
TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 


118 SOUTH PLEASANTBURG DRIVE 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY e GENERAL OFFICES @ COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Processors of corn, wheat and blended starches for industry since 1898 
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twist is settled, all counts 
should be tested times 
each week for weight and break 
factor, and the results plotted on 
on charts. By doing this, yarn 
strength and count can be control- 
led, and any sudden drop _ in- 
vestigated and corrected quickly 
before the weave room production 
is affected. 

The next step is to weave these 
yarns into the various styles of 
cloth, making weaving studies to 
determine the frequency of stops 
due to warp, filling, and mechani- 
cal causes. Recap these studies by 
each different style, expressing 
the stops as stops per producing 
loom-hour. 


yarn 
several 


Stops 
Looms x Hours x Efficiency (%/) 

= Stops per producing loom-hour 

Select the studies with 25s 
warp yarn, twill weave, for in- 
stance, On some graph paper (10 
squares to the inch will do), grad- 
uate the abscissa (horizontal line 
at bottom) in stops per producing 
loom-hour, starting with the low- 
est value at the left and going up 
to the highest value to the right. 
Graduate the ordinate (vertical 
line at the left) in ends per inch 
(sley), starting at lowest at bot- 


THE EpIToRs: 

Undoubtedly the lea [skein] 
count-strength-product has a great 
value to the spinner because he 
can anticipate the commercial 
value of his product; it is also im- 
portant to the weaver because 
from it he can determine the suit- 
ability of the particular yarn for 
a specific quality of fabric and 
predict approximately the weaving 
efficiency. 

The CSP is a measure of the 
strength quality of the yarn which 
is much less dependent upon yarn 
count than the lea strength and is 
a convenient means of comparing 
yarns which differ in count. 

It is important to remember that 
the lea test is about as unscientific 
a test as could well be devised, but 
it possesses a positive advantage 
over the single-thread test in giv- 
ing what we might call “dispro- 
portionate prominence” to the ex- 
istence of weak places in the yarn 
—weak places give way first in 
this test, and not only do they 
then take no further part in main- 
taining the strength of the lea, but 
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tom, going up to highest at top. 

Now, plot the rate of stops for 
each sley, and draw a line through 
the averages. This line will be 
slanted downward to the right, 
and will indicate the relation be- 
tween warp stops and sley for that 
particular yarn and weave. 

It may be necessary to make ad- 
ditional refinements or improve- 
ments to this technique. The num- 
ber of harness frames, fineness of 
the reed, and so on, are other 
factors which will affect the rate 
of stops. These relations also can 
be found by plotting on graph 
paper. 

From this information, accumu- 
lated over a period of time, one 
can construct tables to indicate 
the expected warp stops on any 
style of cloth he might wish to 
make. When the warp stops de- 
viate widely from the expected, 
ones tables of experience will sup- 
port his complaints. It may be 
possible to work out a relation- 
ship directly between break fac- 
tor of certain yarns and loom 
stops, although that may require 
extensive tests and development of 
new techniques. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 1210 


the yarn for half a yard or more 
on each side of the broken places 
fails to maintain the strength of 
the remainder yarns. 

Therefore in a lea_ breaking 
strength we actually obtain not the 
average strength of the yarn under 
test, but that of the weakest part. 
The fact that the count measure- 
ment is taken from the same 
sample of yarn, and then related 
directly with the strength, is of 
great importance. 

Yarn in actual practice is broken 
by: high tensions, the hummering 
of the reed, the pluck of the shut- 
tle, badly and inaccurately tuned 
looms, yarn coming into contact 
with rough surfaces, badly sized 
yarn, and the insertion of exces- 
sive number of picks in the woven 
fabric. The yarn before breaking 
receives either a snapping or a 
plucking strain. 

To the best of my knowledge 
there has not been a complete 
study to endeavor to establish 
standards of minimum CSP, where 
factors such as fabric construction, 
speed and type of loom, etc., are 
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taken into consideraticn. The main 
reason for this is the difficulty of 
covering a great number of exist- 
ing variables. 

However, individual mills usual- 
ly arrange for such studies by 
working within certain limits of 
yarn qualities, weaving construc- 
tions, and types of machinery. 
Usually these limits are the bulk 
of qualities produced. 

The contributor has failed to 
mention whether the yarns used 
in his experiments (trials) was of 
carded or combed nature; also 
what was the quality of the raw 
cotton in making these yarns. He 
should bear in mind, and I am 
sure he knows, that wide differ- 
ences in the lea count-strength, 
may result form differences in the 
quality of the raw cotton used, the 
method of treatment during spin- 
ning, and—as he has mentioned— 
the degree of twist in the yarn. 

To illustrate my point, in Table 
I are some values obtained from 
testing three different counts of 
yarn spun from five different 
qualities (in staple length) of cot- 
ton. [See table on page 127.] 

The importance of the staple 
length of the cotton used to make 
these yarns is quite apparent. The 
strength of the yarn is to some 
extent dependent upon the amount 
of twist inserted in it. 

By noticing the type of break 
that occurs when testing a yarn, 
it can easily be observed that with 
a low twisted yarn the fibers draw 
apart at the place where the break 
occurs. With medium twisted yarns 
the break shows both fiber slip- 
page and rupture, while highly 
twisted yarns snap with mainly 
fiber rupture. 

The fact that by increasing the 
number of tpi the spinning pro- 
duction could be reduced is well 
known to all spinners, but I sug- 
gest this question is up to the 
management to decide whether 
spinning production will be slight- 
ly reduced or weaving efficiency 
be increased or vice versa. 

From my personal experience a 
reasonable range of CSP values 
could be as follows: 


Carded yarns between 1850 and 2000 
Combed yarns between 2300 and 2750 
Regarding the amount of twist 


for double yarns required to give 
a satisfactory CSP, providing that 
the other factors mentioned above 
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spinning 
a great yarn 
in cost cutting 


SPINESSO 


What should be lubricated— when 
and with what? Dramatic cost cut 
ting stories often begin with the 
understanding eyes and exacting 
care of your maintenance man. 
You will get greater protection for 
your machinery and minimize 
maintenance if you provide him 
with Spinesso oils. 

Spinesso oils are especially form 
ulated to meet the requirements of 
high-speed spinning and _ twisting 
spindles, and precision textile ma 
chinery. They resist sludging due to 
oxidation, assure. clean, gum-free 
operation, and provide instant lub 
rication during critical warm-up 
periods. Spinesso is available in 
three outstanding grades for various 
spindle speeds. 

For information on the complete 
line of Esso products designed for 
the textile industry or for technical 
assistance available through a con 
veniently located Esso Sales Service 
Laboratory, contact your local Esso 
office, or write: Industrial Lubri 
cants Division, Esso Standard Oil 
Company, 15 West 51st Street, 
New York 109, N.Y. 


In Industry after Industry...“ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil” 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 15] TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for January, 1960 





TABLE 1 


Lea Strengths of 20s, 40s, and 60s Combed Yarns, Normal Twist 


Count 


Breaking strength in pounds for 


(s) the staple length indicated 


Ye" 1 
20 68 
40 25 
60 11 


5 
5 
‘ 


Lea Strengths of 20s, 


Count 


114,” 1%” 132” 
103 122 140 
44 52 62 
23 30 36 


40s, and 60s Combed Yarns, Normal Twist 


Breaking strength in pounds for 


(s) the staple length indicated 


1%” 
20 132 
40 57 
60 5 32 


1%” 114" 
151 170 
68 77 
39 45 


TABLE 2 


Effect of Twist on Yarn Strength 


3.0 4.5 
24.4 23.1 
2408 2852 


Twist constant 
Average count 


CSP 


are also considered, I have found 
the following procedure to be of 
general satisfaction: 

The original single twist is 1.4 
times the final doubling twist, or 
the 7sths of the 
riginal the 


is common prac- 


doubling twist is 


single twist. In case 
of voile yarns, it 
use combed 
cotton to offset lost 


to high twist insertion. The twist 


tice to good quality 


strength due 
constant in voile yarns is always 
that 
optimum” 


and 9. indicating 
the 


which 


between 6 


pass 
beyond 


we “twist 


any increase in 


twist results in strength decrease 
of the yarn. 

Table 2 shows a typical example 
of the effect of the amount of the 
twist on the count-strength-prod- 
uct of 24s yarn 

This shows that when the twist 
arn reaches its 


CSP is 


constant is 5.0 the y 
“twist optimum” and its 
at maximum 2892. 

I would suggest to the contribu- 
tor that he endeavor to establish 
some sort of standards within the 

the yarns cloth 
that mill produces, 
as many 


limits of and 


qualities his 
considering operating 
variables as possible. Quotation of 
standards established in other mills 
might not be satisfactory for his 
particular case. 


Finally I recommend that he in- 
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5.0 
22.0 


2892 


10.2 
18.0 
1510 


6.8 
22.3 


2324 


8.6 
20.1 
1849 


6.0 
21.2 
2552 


vestigate and pay careful attention 
to the air conditioning state of 
his weaving shed. Often the 
amount of humidity and tempera- 
ture of weaving over- 
looked, and yet they play such an 
important part in determining the 
weaving efficiency and CSP main- 
tenance of the 
I hope I have given some points 
that will assist the contributor to 
investigate further problem 
and realize why we cannot draw 
a definite and general line in 
establishing values of minimum 
CSP for mill and various 
qualities of fabric. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 


room are 


yarn. 


his 


any 


1209 


Prevent leather mildew 


THE EDITORS: 

Leather can be protected against 
mildew by treating it with a so- 
lution of copper sulfate—or blue- 
stone as it is sometimes called. 
Dissolve a pea-size lump of the 
chemical in a glass of water and 
apply the solution to the leather. 
When dried, it may be stored for 
long periods without serious mil- 
dew damage. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 1219 


HOW OTHERS MANAGE 


Disk breaker 
easy on hands 


THE EDITORS: 

Breaking pattern disks for pat- 
terns on circular knitting machines 
is usually a very laborious opera- 
tion. It is generally done with con- 
ventional tools consisting of a pat- 
tern disk holder, which has num- 
bers inscribed around it to corres- 
pond to the various disk lugs, and 
a lug breaking handle. This con- 
ventional handle, which is shown 
in Figure 1, is merely a rectangu- 
lar piece of steel which can, and 
often does, wear blisters or cal- 
louses on the pattern man’s hand. 


5 
+ 
+ 


We have found that by weiding 
a piece of round conduit pipe onto 
a portion of the lug breaking 
handle, as shown in Figure 2, that 
the breaking operation of disks is 
much easier, faster, and not nearly 
so hard on the hands. 

To make this handle, cut off the 
conventional handle at line B, Fig. 
2. This will lessen the weight of the 
finished product. Cut a length of 
lightweight pipe to form a com- 
fortable grip in the pattern man’s 
hand (C, Fig. 2); then crimp one 
end and slip the pipe over the con- 
ventional handle and weld as 
shown at A, Fig. 2. If desired, a 
plug may be inserted into the heel 
of the handle and rounded to com- 
plete the new handle. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 1197 


Gauge for setting 
roller stand brasses 


THE EDITORS: 
The brass steps in the roller 
stands of our ring spinning frames 
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HOW OTHERS MANAGE 
equipped with four-roll drafting 
systems wore so that the tops of 
the bottom fluted rollers were out 
of line. The brass steps demanded 
correction either by building up 
with weld metal or by outright re- 
placement. 

We improvised a gauge for 
checking brass thickness. It con- 
sists of a wooden block with eight 
four of which are shorter 
than the others (see the illustra- 
tion). At each of these short cor- 
ners we attached a slotted piece of 
flat metal into which we fitted a 
bent hook. 

Two roller stands are fitted to 
the ring frame and four short sec- 
tions of fluted rolls are placed in 
them to simulate working condi- 
tions. The bent hooks are succes- 
sively numbered and are used to 
check the roll height in each of the 
four steps. 

The hooks are threaded to allow 
us to adjust them, so that when we 


sides, 


have finished checking a line of 


Wood block— 
-Slotted plate 


——s 


rolls they are in good horizontal 
alignment. We replace or build up 
brasses as needed, and file fit 
them to give the needed roll 
height. The gauge works so well 
that, once the individual stands are 
fitted with brusses, we have been 
able to set in the four complete 
roll lines without making any ma- 
jor corrections. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 


-Adjustable hooks 
with lock nuts 


1179 


Steel shavings handled in perforated shovel 


THE EDITORS: 

When remove 
ings from our lathe pans at the end 
of each shift, we use a shovel per- 
forated with 4” holes drilled in 
The holes sufficient in 


we steel shav- 


are 


rows 


number (we cover the entire 
shovel with them) to permit the 
expensive coolant to run _ back 
through the holes as the shavings 
are removed. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 1061 


Some card cylinders warp under metallic clothing 


In keeping abreast of the world- 
wide textile situation, we asked a 
textile executive in Italy (see “An 
Italian Views the Textile Picture 
in His Home Country” in the 
August, 1959, issue, p. 159, for one 
of his reports to us) to give us 
his experiences in the use of me- 
tallic clothing on cards, His reply 


follows 


THE EDITORS: 

While I can agree with the ec- 
onomics of metallic clothing, I 
should like to point out that not 
every card is fit to receive it. In- 
deed, the tension is much greater 
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than with conventional clothing, 
because the number of “fillets” is 
so great that even with a few 
pounds for each turn, the total be- 
comes terrific. The cylinder, being 
only a shell with two lateral rein- 
forcing rings, will lose its circular 
shape under this pressure if the 
walls are too thin or the metal is 
distributed unevenly. 

Even if one starts with a per- 
fect cylindrical shape, it will dis- 
tort under the metallic grip over 
a period of months or years. The 
conventional flexible clothing will 
undergo stretching, which further 
reduces the lighter stresses its 


fewer turns exert. About all the 
mills in Italy tried the metallic 
clothing at one time or another, 
but limited the experiment to a 
few cards for the most part. 

I worked in one of the mills that 
made up the exceptions to the 
limited trails. There we had 250 
cards built with doffers and cyl- 
inders of small diameter but with 
great wall or shell thickness. With 
a width of 36”, the cards operated 
with 0.003” settings between the 
front flats and the cylinder and 
with a 0.005” setting between 
cylindér and doffer. 

Despite this, I never saw a real- 
ly good web, although the firm had 
reputation as a combed- 
its reputation for 
carded yarns was only slightly 
less. After I left the firm, it devel- 
oped a new card having a 27” 
cylinder and a 17” doffer. The lick- 
er-in ran at 800 rpm, the “flats” 
were 17 slowly rotating 2” cylind- 
set 0.002” to the cylinder. 
These and the cylinder and the 
doffer were covered with the same 
fillet. The “flats” remained clean 
and produced no strips. 

As I know the web is 
rather good. A German and a 
Spanish firm have negotiated 
licenses for building the rather in- 
expensive card, hun- 
dreds of them are now in operation. 

From my experience, and as a 
sort of summation: 

1. Doffer and cylinder must be 
very strong to stand the bending 
pressures from so many turns of 
tightly wound wire. An English 
card with which I am familiar is 
the best I have seen for this. 

2. The main bearings should be 
in perfect condition to allow the 
very close settings needed. 

3. The cleaning process should 
be facilitated through high licker- 
and close mote knife 


a good 
yarn producer; 


ers 


far as 


and some 


in speeds 
settings. 

4. The cylinder-to-flats and cyl- 
inder-to-doffer settings should be 
closer than usual. 

5. The flats should be clothed 
with conventional materials and 
kept well ground. I strongly re- 
commend that they be given an 
off-the-card grinding every six 
months, since grinding on the card 
is likely to get them out of shape. 

6. Generally speaking, the me- 
tallic clothing requires much 
greater precision in grinding and 
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setting than has been necessary. 

I am well aware that the me- 
tallic clothing is being used quite 
extensively in France and Ger- 
many and with good results. But 


personally, I would approve its use 
with caution and then would give 
the nod to its use in combed yarn 
mills first. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 1202 


Remedy for water dripping from pipes in weave room 


Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga., 
manufacturer of towels, flannel- 
ettes, and diapers, improved pro- 
duction and eliminated a hazard 
by stopping moisture condensa- 
tion on overhead water supply 
lines. The condensation, caused by 
hot, moist air against cold water 
dripped and made weave 
room floors slippery. A flexible, 
foamed plastic pipe with a built-in 
vapor barrier stopped it. 

The insulation may be used on 
operating up to 200 F, is 
made with a closed cellular struc- 
ture that and moisture 
penetration, and is designed for 
exceptional ease in handling. It is 
so flexible it can be tied in knots; 
so resilient it springs back to its 
original shape when untied. 

Available in both sheet and pipe 
covering form, it can be slit and 
snapped over existing lines and 
then sealed with a waterproof ad- 
hesive, or else it can be slid over 


lines, 


lines 


stops air 


me ~ em a 


new lines before they are put in 
place. Joints are easy to fabricate. 
The firm’s own maintenance crew 
did an efficient job of installing it, 


Fabricating the joints proved no problem 
to plant maintenance men, although they 
never before had installed any insulation. 
Built-in vapor barrier makes it unnecessary 
to apply an external finish. 


eed 


Until these overhead water pipes were covered with the easily-installed insulation material, 
water condensed on them and dripped onto looms and floor below. 
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HOW OTHERS MANAGE 


Need Money? 


Send Tl your kinks, short cuts, 
etc. (the rules are on p. 123). In 
addition to being paid for all 
your acceptable work, you may 
walk off with one of the three 
$100 prizes given yearly. 


although the men had never in- 
stalled any insulation. 

Approximately 300 feet of the 
3” water supply lines feeding an 
air change unit were involved. 
The original hangers were left in 
place and insulated with 34” x 4” 
sheet material (all insulation used 
+” thick). 

ARMSTRONG CORK CoO. 


was 3 


Steel wool 
holds wood screws 


THE EDITORS: 

Wood screws will hold against 
vibration if a sliver of steel wool 
is wrapped about them before 
they are inserted. The sliver is 
formed to correspond roughly to 
the length of the screw and to 
about half its diameter. Then the 
screw point is inserted through 
the center of the sliver and the 
ends wrapped about the threads. 
This trick keeps our knitting ma- 
chines from working loose from 
the floor. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 1121 
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MOYNOS, Pump Highly Viscous and Corrosive 
Textile Liquids Without Excessive Wear! 


MoyNos pump any textile liquid that can be forced through a 
pipe! They handle highly viscous materials—thickeners, starch 
size and non-pourable pastes economically. They pump corro- 
sive liquids —acid solutions, dye and chlorine—without appreci- 
able pump wear. Moyno can satisfactorily handle caustic alkali 
solutions and not cause foaming or aerating. In many textile 
mills, MoyNos have cut downtime drastically on mercerizing 
and sizing machines when they replaced rotary pumps which 
wore quickly and lost capacity and suction characteristics. 

This remarkable ability to pump textile troublemakers is 
explained by Moyno’s exclusive “progressing cavity” principle. 
As shown at right and in the cutaway model above, a screw-like 
rotor revolves in a double-threaded stator to form progressing 
cavities which move all fluids smoothly and evenly through the 
pump. Corrosion is no problem because both rotor and stator 
can be made of special resistant materials. 

Moynos are available in capacities up to 500 gpm; pressures 
up to 1000 psi. Off-the-shelf replacement parts are always im- 
mediately available. For details on how Moynos can undoubt- 
edly cut costs and improve liquid handling in your plant, write 
today for Bulletin 59-21 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 


motors, household fans, Propellair industrial fans, hoists, Moyno industrial pumps 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO +» BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for January, 1960 





NEW PRODUCT PARADE 


made in all of 
information 


note: Claims 
based upon 


Please 
necessity 


Ties any warp yarn at up to 650 knots per minute 


Tying-in speeds ranging from 60 to 650 knots per mi- 
that practically 


material, 


nute, flexibility permits use on every 


reduction in 
ubstantial savings 


and 
results in 


known 
tion 


warp Warp prepara- 


time which and less 


loom downtime are outstanding advantages of the new 


Ustermatic portable warp tying machine 

housing) design, 
flat 
stops in the 


Of modern, enclosed (with dustproof 
handles the full range in 
combination. It automatically 
flats in the lease. For a change- 


the machine yarn sheet, 
lease, or in 
case of double ends or 
over, a knob is simply turned for each set of ends. The 
operator can also select, without tools, the regular dog 
knot or the secured knot for slippery type yarns such as 
nylon, Orlon, etc 

Another feature is the automatic repeating device which 
easily pre-set for from 1 to 22 repetitions. After 
a pre-set number of attempts to separate an abnormally 
thick place or crossed end, the machine will stop auto- 
matically if proper selection is not made. However, after 
each repetition the machine speed will be reduced in or- 
der to provide better conditions for separation, and ori- 
resumed when proper separation is 


can be 


ginal speed will be 
made 

The 
shearing blades with four cutting surfaces which can be 


simple construction of the scissors offers two 


tying machine is explained 


Charlotte, N. C. Hotel. 


of the Ustermatic warp 
recent demonstration in a 


Operation 
during a 
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these 
furnished 


announcements of new developments are of 


by the respective suppliers.—The Editors 


set in four different positions without tools. This arrange- 
ment allows from ten to thirty millions cuts without shar- 
pening 

Uster Corp., 2516 Wilkinson Blwd., Charlotte, N. C. 
Do you want more data? Write @» or use card on page 151; list A-101 


Accurately determines stretch and shrinkage 


A new Shrink and Stretch Meter which is accurate 
within 1/5 of 1% is available for use on slashers, Com- 
pressive shrinking machines, and dyeing, bleaching, and 
finishing ranges. 

By reading the two figures on the meter it is possible, 
without slowing down or stopping production, to deter- 
mine the amount of loss or gain which takes place in 
material and to make corrections accordingly. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 

Do you want more data? Write -@» or use card on page 151; list A-102 


Quality control program for wash-and-wear fabrics 


A quality control program now available by license to 
manufacturers of wash-and-wear fabrics is designed to 
perform in the field of wash-and-wear the same service 
which “Sanforized” now performs in the field of shrink- 
age. Key features of the program are: (1) a precise per- 
formance standard for wash-wear fabric; (2) an electronic 
test instrument which measures fabric smoothness by 
means of an “electric eye” (details on page 82 of this is- 
sue); (3) quality control at the finishing plant level 
through continuous testing and check-testing. 

Fabrics which have been tested under the program and 
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YARMOR PINE OIL—LEADING 
WETTING AGENT FOR TEXTILES 


Ihe value of pine oil in wet-processing as a penetrant and specially processed to produce an extra high-grade product 
wetting agent is long established. However, perhaps you're with the greatest wetting, penetrating and emulsifying 


not acquainted with the particular advantages of Yarmor ability. That’s why so many people in the textile industry 


02W. a Hercules pine oil made specifically for the textile never just sav “pine oil.” They say Yarmor® 


ndustr Yarmor eagent is not just “pine oil”: it is 


Pine Chemicals Division 


Vaval Stores De partment 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street. Wilmington 99. Delaware 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for January, 1960 





meet the specified performance standard are identified 
by the trademark “Sanforized-Plus.” 

To qualify for the trademark, a fabric is first submit- 
ted to the licensor’s laboratories for preliminary evalua- 
tion. Once approved, the fabric is tested during produc- 
tion at specified intervals in accordance with the re- 
quired test procedure which includes tests for (1) smooth- 
ness after washing as measured by the electronic instru- 
ment previously mentioned, (2) crease resistance, (3) 
shrinkage, (4) tensile strength, and (5) tear strength. De- 
tailed records of test results are maintained at the fini- 
shing plant. Representatives of the licensor’s field staff 
regularly review test results and make duplicate tests 
of their own. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Sanforized Div., 530 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write -@» or use card on page 151; list A-103 


Convert A1-32 knitter for brushed-sheared goods 


With a conversion kit now available Wildman Jacquard 
Model AI-32 circular knitting machines can be equipped 
to produce Orlon and Banlon fabrics suitable for brush- 
ing and shearing. 

Separation courses which permit the brushing and 
shearing are produced in the tabric by rearranging the 
standard turning cam blocks and installing two new 
turning cam blocks. Complete installation data and parts 
are contained in the “AI-32 Brush and Shear Kit.” 

Wildman Jacquard Co., 1210 Stanbridge St., Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Do you want more data? Write -@» or use card on page 151; list A-104 


How to speed up cylinder drying of textiles 


In textile drying applications where the material is 
supported on a cylindrical drying surface such as that of 
a dry can or slasher cylinder, production can be increased 
with the new Ross “DL” dryer, a high-velocity hot-air 
drying unit, the heating surface of which is curved to 
conform to the surface of the cylinder. 

The distance between the head (or heads if there is 


Isometric view of a typical Ross "DL" dryer. 
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NEW PRODUCT PARADE 


TOP ORIVE STEEL TIP 


ALUMINUM ADAPTER 


THIS 
WARP 
SPINDLE 


CHROME PIATED 
STEEL WHORL 


EQUIPPED WITH 
SKF- ROLLER 
BEARING~- 


RUNNING PERFECTLY 
INMANY US MILLS= 


WILL MEET 

YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 
TOO 


Watson & Desmond 


P.O.BOX 1954+CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 





Temperature of waste water 
previously thrown away. 


Temperature of incoming cold 
water after previously wasted 


Temperature of waste water heat has been added. 


after heat has been reclaimed. 


Temperature of incoming 
cold water. 


Chart 4 


How a BREADY SYSTEM of heat recovery 


solved the boiler overload problem 


of Morgan Dyeing and Bleaching Company 


and gave them STEAM TO SPARE 


Reported boiler peak loads of 50,000 Ibs. are down to 26,000 
lbs., fuel consumption has been sharply reduced, dye kettle 
fill time of 25 to 35 minutes is now 5 to 6 minutes, production 
time has been substantially reduced, with a reserve supply 
of hot water. 


Boiler peak loads of the Morgan Dyeing and Bleaching 
Company, Rochelle, Illinois, last winter, were seriously 
in excess of boiler capacity. Purchase of hot water that a 
neighboring mill could furnish without seriously affecting 
their own production, only partially helped to relieve this 
situation. There need for action, and Francis J 
Connolly, purchasing agent, contacted Ludell to see what 


was 


could be done. 

Ludell engineers studied the problem. They surveyed the 
company’s entire hot water heating system and determined 
the Bready System of Heat Recovery that would meet the 
plant’s requirements. 


134 For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 


The actual Temperature Charts from the Bready System 
of Heat Recovery, at Morgan, (see top of page) show the 
incoming 55°F water heated to an average temperature of 
120°F, the desired hot water starting temperature, utilizing 
the waste heat from process effluent having an average 
temperature of 130-135°F. The momentary dips in the No. 
4 chart show the system automatically cleaning itself. The 
only steam required for process water is that which is used 
for boil-off operation. 


Today, Morgan Dyeing and Bleaching Company at Ro- 
chelle, Illinois, has all the steam needed for its present 
production. It now has boiler capacity to sell steam to the 
neighboring mill. Based on boiler load figures, a reduction 
of fuel costs of 41% is indicated. Equally important is the 
fact that the Bready System of Heat Recovery made the 
purchase of an additional boiler, fuel required for the 
boiler and building to house it, unnecessary. 


Formerly, Morgan Dyeing and Bleaching Company took 
25 to 35 minutes to fill and heat water in dye kettles before 
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The Bready System of Heat Recovery of the Morgan Dyeing and 
Bleaching Company was installed next to a wall of the plant and 
occupies only a few squore feet of previously unused floor area. 
The continuous U-shoped tube bundles connecting the reclaimer 


actual processing operation could start. With the Bready 
System, the dye kettles are filled in about 5 minutes with 
water at desired temperature so that process can begin 
immediately. With a 20 minute reduction per fill multi- 
plied by the number of fills and vats, a tremendous overall 
decrease in actual operating time was realized. The system 
wil) vay off in 25 months 

The boiler overload problem of Morgan Dyeing and Bleach- 
ing Company is not without its counterpart in many other 
wet processing plants. Boiler peak load reductions, produc- 
tion increases, fuel reductions and other economies can be 


see 


ly 


shells, which identify the Bready System and are a means of achiev- 
ing its guaranteed non-clogging feature, are at the right. Because 
other plant equipment has since been installed, the control panel 
ond self-cleaning segments of the system ore obscured from view. 


effected in these plants with a Bready System of Heat 
Recovery as they were accomplished at Morgan. 


Bready Systems of Heat Recovery are as important as an 
integral part of new plant hot water heating systems as 
they are in solving existing plant hot water heating prob- 
lems. It will pay vou to investigate all the benefits of a 
Bready System of Heat Recovery as it specifically applies 
to your present plant, or any new plant installation. Write, 
wire or phone Ludell today for detailed information, or a 
free plant survey. 


Ludell Manupacturing Company 


5200 WEST STATE STREET 


MILWAUKEE 8, WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF BREADY SYSTEMS OF HEAT RECOVERY, BREADY SYSTEMS OF HOT WATER HEATING AND WHEELER SELF-UNLOADING WASHER 
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NEW AND BETTER DYE CONTROL 


one 


THE MOST ie 7 
ADVANCED Ma 
BATCH 
PROCESS 

SEQUENCE 

CONTROLLER 


- 


CARD-O-TRON* PUNCH-CARD TIMER 


For any batch process where control of sequence 
and duration of operations is required, the CARD-O- 
TRON Timer is the last word in automatic control. 
Just punch the card for any cycle—and that cycle 
can be repeated exact/y at any time in the future by 
simply reinserting the card in the Timer. 

With this remarkable new instrument you — 

@ eliminate the hazards of human error— because 
every phase of the process is completely automatic 
@ save repeated, and costly, trial and error settings 
@ insure absolute uniformity of product 

@ save operator time 

The CARD-O-TRON Timer is ideal for applications 
like Dolly Washers and Dye Cycles and other se- 
quenced operations. 

A product of our subsidiary, Taylor-Emmett Con- 
trols Inc., the CARD-O-TRON Timer is sold and 
serviced by Taylor Instrument Companies. 


THE MOST FLEXIBLE 
DYE CYCLE CONTROLLER 


TAYLOR FULFLEX* CONTROLLER 


Designed in cooperation with Boss Dyers, the new 
FULFLEX Controller gives you 30% more flexibility 
than any other controller on the market today . . 
And just as much or as little automatic control as 
you require. 


New FULFLEX Controller features include — 
e Adjustable starting temperature 

Adjustable initial hold time 

Adjustable rate of rise 

Adjustable hold temperature 

Adjustable hold control times 

Adjustable add periods 

Adjustable forced cooling 


Adjustable end temperature 


Write for Bulletin 98339. 


Ask your Taylor Field Engineer about these new controllers, or write Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Ont. 


Taylor Lnslruments MEAN ACCURACY FIRST 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 
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more than one cylinder involved) and the cylinder surface 
is adjustable so that the velocity of the air striking the 
goods may be varied to change the drying rate. Also, the 
entire head can be adjusted for volume and temperature 
control 

The dryer can be raised automatically to clear the 
drying cylinder for threading of the web and is versatile 
enough to level the sheet in case of non-uniform moisture 
content. 

J. O. Ross Engineering, Div. Midland-Ross Corp., 730 
Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write -@» or use card on page 151; list A-105 


Two units for making Agilon yarn 


Now available to mills licensed by Deering Milliken 
Research Corp. to produce Agilon yarn are two new 
models of equipment for this purpose: (1) Edge Crimp 
Unit No. 2110 which can be fitted to existing man-made 
fiber down-twisters or supplied on a complete machine; 
and (2) Edge Crimp Unit No. 2086 which is available 
only on a complete machine. 

Edge Crimp Unit No. 2110 is a high speed unit with 
built-in post treatment process, capable of producing up ee 
to six ends of soft, bulked yarn, relaxed and ready for Close-up of machine making Agilon yarn at Deering Milliken Re- 
use on knitting machines or looms. Among construction search Corp., Spartanburg, S. C. No. 2110 edge crimp units are 
features of the unit are: (a) yarn heating wheels are de- utilized. 
signed so that constant surface temperature is main- 
tained when they are running or standing; (b) adjustable (d) controlled yarn speed through precision-made wrap 
edge-crimping holder; (c) stainless stee] cold setting roll; wheels; (e) once surface speeds are set, no further ad- 


For IMPROVED and SPEEDED processing ... with REDUCED WASTE 


MERROW NOW OFFERS... IW A SINGLE MACHINE ez 


e WIDER STITCHING 
plus 
e MULTIPLE STITCHING AT SELVAGES 


: . nee Style 60 Y3B 
Some processors require a wide butted seam to eliminate Butted Seamer 


*‘combing out’’ of coarse material under tension. Others, 
handling high count materials, need multiple stitching at 
the selvages for extra strength. Merrow now makes avail- 
able a machine that fills both requirements. 

The strong one thread seam (approximately 9%” wide) 
is quickly and accurately formed by the high speed machine 
...can be easily removed after processing. Result: im- 
proved processing... higher production... reduced waste. 


——_ 
TRADE MARK REG 


Request complete information on this or other machines 
in the Merrow complete line of butted seamers. 


e000 


7805 LAUREL ST. * HARTFORD, CONN. © U.S.A. 
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LAUREL FULLING 
ASSISTANTS 


This month we'd like to tell you about 


our new Laurel synthetic compounds pre 


pared particularly for fulling woolen 


fabrics and wool-synthetic blends 


hese Laurel Fulling Assistants provid 


' 
I a wide range ot fabrics used 


resuits over 


r men’s and women’s wear. They assure 


s00od cover and an excellent hand. 


goods of a broad range 


} 1 
ults obtained on 


' | 
ts and constructions, are equivaient 


se obtained with low titre soap, and 
nkage in both head and width is 


rmal fulling time 


ure clear, amber 


c adily in 


And, further savings 


dg in steam 


can be effected since Laurel Fulling Assistants 


ure stable in the presence of high soda ash and 


mncentrations. This will enable the 
reparation of strongly alkaline fulling solu 
tions which will permit the fulling of cloth 

carbonized in the grease without first neutral 


izing the goods in a soda bath. Thus, an 


entire processing step can be eliminated 


We would like to tell you more about these 


on’t you let us 


Laurel quality products. W 
m you today? 


50 YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS. « PHILA. 34, PA. 


Paterson, N.J. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S. C, 


Warehouses: Fy 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 


justment is required; (f) solenoid-operated emergency 


stop. 
Edge Crimp Unit No. 2086 is a high speed mechanism 
with the following features: (a) self-contained and easily 
adjustable edge crimp unit; (b) precision-made heating 
rolls, temperature of which is controlled through a com- 
mon heat source, maintain evenness of temperature along 
complete length of frame; (‘c) built-in yarn lubricating 
units; (d) single position sensitive knock-off device; ‘e) 
controlled yarn input speed overfeed and output guaran- 
tee regularity of crimp and bulk; (f) feed-through unit 
positively driven to avoid yarn slippage—no lubrication 
required; (g) simple pull-start drive mechanism incor- 
porating built-in release action; (h) yarn take-up direct to 
a cone form package 

Hobourn Aero Components 
Kent, England. 
Do you want more data? Write -@» or use card on page 151; list A-106 


Ltd.. Strood, Rochester, 


Size maker cuts seconds, ups weaving efficiency 


Continuous preparation of noncongealing warp size 
from unmodified corn starch is provided by the new 
Staley High-Temperature Converter. It produces a wholly 
uniform starch paste of the desired viscosity, modified to 
any applicable degree of conversion, and having excellent 
film-forming properties. 

By converting low-cost, unmodified corn starch with 
the machine textile manufacturers can greatly improve 
slashing and weaving performance. At the slasher, start- 
ups are quicker, size application is more uniform, size- 
box temperatures are less critical, and hard size in size 
boxes and on yarns is greatly reduced. In the weave 
room, loom stops are greatly reduced, and hard-size 
streaks and soft spots in warps are eliminated. Substanti- 
al savings are possible not only in cost of starch product 
but also through reductions in cloth seconds and increas- 
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Here's What You've Been 
Looking For... 


Control 
Holding ‘me + 
“s i MACHINE! 


Slurry 
Tank : _— 





Size preparation by the Staley High-Temperature Converter method. 


es in weaving efficiency averageing 1-2 to 2-12 per cent. 
Starch slurry of uniform concentration is fed at a con- 
tant rate to the jet cooker where it is met by a high- 
pressure jet of steam which rapidly heats it to a high 
temperature. The hot starch enters directly into a holding 
tank and is converted as it passes through the tank at a 
uniform flow rate. The converted starch is discharged 
into a storage tank equipped with level controls for auto- 
matically controlling operation of the converter. 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 22nd & Eldorado, Decatur, Ill. 
Do you want more data? Write @m or use card on page 151; list A-107 


New fibers and yarns 
*CEN-TENNIAL'S OPENER CLEANER 


A textured nylon yarn for carpets, called “Cumuloft,” 
has a modified cross-section with a built-in crimp with 
rounded corners. Carpets made from the yarn offer 


maximum wear with minimum care, excellent color Cen-Tennial's Opener Cleaner removes trouble- 


some leaf, bract, boll particles and other trash 
through precise separation of the fibers. There is 
neither damage to the stock nor loss of good 
cotton, since there is no beating. 

When there is no loss of good cotton, money is 
made . . . that's why the Cen-Tennial Opener- 
: ' Cleaner is a MONEY-MAKING MACHINE! 

A rubber-like monofilament yarn for foundation gar- Spinning and weaving efficiencies are increased 
ments, swimwear, surgical stockings, etc., is available in by the improved blending. It is possible to run 
limited quantities. Designated “Lycra” spandex yarn, lower grades and still maintain strength and 


range and clarity, have superior loft, and are non-shed- 
ding, easy to clean, and non-pilling. 

The Chemstrand Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
| i 2 
ou want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-201 


Do 
vO yO 


this elastomeric yarn is stronger and more durable than 
conventional elastic thread, weighs a third less, gives 
longer wear, and has from two to three times as much 
restraining power. As a result, it provides softer, lighter, 
and sheerer girdles with the kind of figure control that 
was heretofore confined to heavier, bulkier garments. 
It also makes possible girdles and brassieres that, with 
proper temperature controls, can be both machine- 
washed and machine-dried. Surgical stockings that re- 
semble service-weight nylons can be made from the 
new yarn. In swimsuits, the yarn’s affinity for dyes 
eliminates the problem of exposed non-dyeable elastic 
yarn when fabric is stretched. Since the yarn is white, 
it may be used uncovered. Also, it may be piece-dyed. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Textile Fibers 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-202 


Polypropylene staple, tow, and filament yarns, trade 
named Prolene, are light in weight, possess high 
strength and outstanding resistance to abrasion, and are 
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quality. Overall waste is greatly reduced, resulting 
in tremendous savings. 
Performance data and mili testimonials furnished 


on request. 


OPENS — CLEANS — BLENDS 


CEN-TENNIAL HAS BEEN MILL- 


CONDITIONING COTTON FOR MORE THAN 


75 YEARS 


“FROM FIELD TO FABRIC" 


CEN-TENNIAL 


COTTON GIN COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 
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unaffected by water and common chemicals. Prolene 
taple and tow are made in 2 to 15 denier per filament 
sizes and continuous filament yarns in 210 denier and 
up 
Industrial Rayon Corp., Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-203 
Bamboo-like metallic yarn is now available. Known as 
Woodtone Mylar, it simulates bamboo strips used in 
woodweaves of all types; consequently, one use of the 
strong blond-wood-colored yarn is in fabrics that simu- 
late woodweaves. It is used in textured drapery 
fabrics, sheer curtains, shoe cloths, millinery, and braids. 
Metlon Corp., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-204 


also 


Screen-printed fabrics dried-cured at 1000 yd/hr 


A new gas-fired drying and curing machine for use in 
continuous automatic screen-printing ranges is more 
flexible and provides more accurate control of tempera- 
ture. Production of 1000 yards per hour of drapery and 
table cloth fabrics up to 80 inches wide is being obtained 
from a screen-printing range in which one of these ma- 
chines is utilized. Heavy or light fabrics may be processed 
yn it 

A patented pneumatic advance is a feature of the ma- 
chine. As the printing machine stops and starts, advanc- 
ing the cloth at a rate of 44 inches per second, the 
Adams/Zeller machine assures proper drying and curing 


Entering end (left foreground) of the Adams/Zeller dryer-curer 
for screen printed fabrics. Behind the automatic control panel 
which is visible at the right dried fabric is delivered (path of 
delivered goods is perpendicular to that of fabric entering oven). 


with an intricate, automatic valving system, dual pressure 
controller, and an electronic timer. 

In the drying zone, with a holding capacity of 10 yards, 
controlled high velocity air impinges on the fabric. Lower 
velocity, evenly distributed air passes over the cloth in 
the curing zone, which has a holding capacity of 44 yards. 

The gas-burning heating system develops up to one 
million Btu, providing for temperatures up to 500 F. All 
rolls are Teflon-coated to minimize heat transfer to the 
fabric in the stop position during the printing cycle. 

Adams/Zeller Corp., Glenside, Pa. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 151; list A-108 


LONGER, HEAVIER LAPS WITH THE 


LONG 


PNEUMATIC LAP 
CONTROL SYSTEM* 


These systems may be applied to any existing picker. Positive, controlled air 


pressure on pin ends deliver uniform pressure on laps forming on calender stack rolls 
—from start-up to doffing. Equally effective with both cotton and synthetics. Radical 
fluctuations common to old deadweight systems are eliminated. May be applied to 
calender rolls, fluted rolls or both. Waste at ends virtually non-existant. Maintenence 


costs drastically reduced—up to 32 moving parts eliminated. 


PROVEN ON THE JOB! 


More than 350 installations have proven the efficiency of the LONG Lap Control 
System by consistently producing longer, heavier, higher quality laps. Many mills 


are producing laps up to 75#, with smaller diameters, and are handling such laps 


manually. Other mills with conveying equipment are making 88# laps. 


*Patented U. S. Pat. Off.; Foreign patents applied for. 


SEND TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS AND BROCHURE 


Photo above shows (A) Long Lap Control 
System installed on picker. (B) L&H Pneumatic 
Lap Pin Pusher. (é) Auto-Pneumatic Picker 
clutch. 


P. O. BOX 808-T 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 


Representatives in all major textile areas. 
Address foreign inquiries to 

PLATT BROS. (SALES), LTD., 

Oldham, England 
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New finishes and chemicals 


A synthetic resin latex, Pliolite Latex 140, is designed 
for use in upholstery and carpet backings, sizings, ad- 
hesives, and printing inks. As a non-curing backsizing, 
the latex exhibits outstanding heat and light aging pro- 
perties. Containing a non-staining anti-oxidant system, 
this product is a water dispersion of a styrene-butadiene 
copolymer. At room temperature it forms tough, flexible 
films with low odor, excellent clarity and adhesion, high 
pigment binding and mechanical stability. 

For those who prefer to add their own particular anti- 
oxidant a sister product, Pliolite Latex 141, is available. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Chemical Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-205 


A new wash-and-wear resin, Seyco-Set 65, is charac- 
terized by lack of color development and excellent chlor- 
ine resistance when properly cured. This new type of 
cyclized modified urea will give a very high crease angle 
recovery without excessive loss of tear strength, tensile, 
or abrasion resistance. The product is compatible with a 
wide variety of other materials which may be used for 
changing the finish or producing a stiff or soft hand. 

Seydel-Woolley & Co., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta 8, 
Ga. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-206 


A wool fulling assistant, Seyco 6727-L, provides fast, 
even fulling, prevents entanglement of goods, and pre- 
vents burns and scuff marks. The product is for use with 
soda ash solutions and may be blended with solvent type 
soaps or solvent blends for removal of tar and other soils. 
It aids in subsequent scouring of wool oils, etc., and rinses 
free in the following scouring operation. 

Seydel-Woolley & Co., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-207 


Easier mill preparation of detergents, wetting agents, 
and other surfactants from an alkyl aryl base is the re- 
sult when Seyco Sulfonic Acid Special is used. Easier to 
handle in the plant and easier to neutralize, the product 
produces the same very effective surface active agents 
with good wetting, foaming, and detergent properties. 

Seydel-Woolley & Co., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-208 


Good stability of fabrics to heat and scorch tests is pro- 
vided by Seyco-Lube 45, a basic polyethylene emulsion 
which is an excellent softener and finish for knit goods, 
for sewability finishes, and for top finishes in resin ap- 
plication where white goods or high quality materials are 
handled that require very good stability. 

Seydel-Woolley & Co., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-209 


A triazone type reactive resin designed for crease re- 
sistance, wash-and-wear, and dimensional stability is 
called Seyco-Set TZ. The product has built-in resistance 
to chlorine damage, being effective after many washings. 
It is a non-yellowing resin that is compatible with a vari- 
ety of softeners or other resins and bodying agents which 
may be required to produce the desired hand in the fab- 
rics. 

Seydel-Woolley & Co., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-210 


More finishes and fabrics may be made water repellent 
and soil resistant with an improved version of Impreg- 
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THIS HEAT RECLAIMER 
CAN SAVE TEXTILE MILLS 
30 MILLION DOLLARS!! 


The APCO Heat Reclaimer, pictured above, 
can save textile mills $30,000,000 each year. 
If you do wet processing, part of this saving 
can be effected in your plant. 


CAN INCREASE BOILER CAPACITY AS 
MUCH AS 30%! 


By reclaiming the heat from the hot water 
effluent, the APCO Heat Reclaimer can in 
effect increase the capacity of a boiler plant 
by 30%. This means lower peak loads and 
additional hot water supply with no outlay 
for additional boilers. 


IN MANY CASES USES 30% LESS FUEL! 


THE APCO Heat Reclaimer with its non- 
clog, high-velocity design can save as much 
as 30% on your fuel bill. So... take 30% of 
the amount spent on fuel last year, and you 
will have a rough idea of how much “| 
an APCO Reclaimer may save you eac 
year. 


AMORTIZES IN ONE TO TWO YEARS! 


Depending on the amount of hot effluent you 
are presently wasting, the APCO Reclaimer 
will probably amortize itself in one to two 
years. From then on, the profit’s all yours! 


Ask your plant engineer about the value of 
heat in your waste water, and write for a list 
of successful installations today! 


USE THE POSTAGE-PAID RETURN CARD 
IN THIS ISSUE TO GET MORE INFORMATION 


AGENTS IN MAJOR 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTERS 


APPLIED ENGINEERING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGEBURG, S&S. C. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 
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7a Pnoven 
“Anti-W edge” 
RINGS 


Much larger 
bearing area 
rast with controlled 
micro-inch 
super finish 


Top-speed 


break-in smoothness 


*Trademark Kegistered 


Write for “ANTI-WEDGE CIRCULAR” 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"*S*S” 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING B23 RING CO. 


AMlakers of Spinning and FI pa “TDwister Rings since 1873 


Rep. for the Corolinas & Va.: W. K. SHIRLEY, P.O. Box 406, Belmont, N. C. 
Rep. for Ala., Go. & Tenn.: H. LL. WILLIAMS, Box 222, West Point, Ga. 


SPRAY NOZZLES 


greater choice 
of materials 
and 

spray nozzle 


types 


greater 
choice 
of 
patterns 
=> 


Whirilet 


Rcd holiow cone 


i et 


Fulllet 


! 
1 
| 
| 
l 
! 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
! 
I 
| full cone spray 
| 
I 
l 
! 
! 
I 
I 
| 
! 
| 


greater 
P choice 
quare 
Spray of 
capacities 


~ 
; Pneumatic 
¥ Atomizing 
Nozzle 
~ 


Fiatiet flat 


spray —48 
a 


| 


Over 12,000 Standard Spray Nozzles 
for more exact performance 
to fit your needs 


Fiat Spray 


For complete information 


write for Catalog No. 24 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3272 Randolph Street ¢ Bellwood, Illinois 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 


nole. The new product is compatible with many more 

combinations of finishing chemicals. It is more durable 

also on a broader range of fabric constructions. 
Warwick Chemical Division, Sun Chemical Corp., 750 

Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-211 


Particularly recommended for bleaching because it ac- 
celerates without causing p1edecomposition of the bleach- 
ing agents, such as peroxide, is the auxiliary, Levapon 
THD. Also useful for boiling out and scouring of textiles, 
the product has outstanding rewettability and very good 
dispersing properties. It is not sensitive to hard water, 
and it promotes penetration in bleaching, dyeing, and 
washing operations. 

Verona Dyestuffs, P. O. Box 385, Union, N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on nage 151; list A-212 


Improved hand in fabrics of natural and synthetic 
fibers is provided by a recently announced group of sof- 
teners which are economical to use Known as 
“Creamoyls,” the products are durable finishes that im- 
part loft, fullness of hand, a high degree of controlled 
softening without ragginess, a fine surface lubricity, and 
excellent antistatic properties. They are available as 
modified cationic, anionic, nonionic, and amphoteric sys- 
tems. Applicable with conventional equipment, the prod- 
ucts do not require high temperature curing or drying. 

Scholler Brothers, Inc., Collins & Westmoreland Street, 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-213 


A substantive cationic softener, Catacrest 100, dis- 
perses readily in cold water, giving low-foaming solu- 
tions. Because it is 100% active, it is unnecessary to stock 
large amounts, and there is no need to prepare stock 
solutions. An amber-colored liquid, the product may be 
used with acids and alkalis. 

Crest Chemical Corp., 225-235 Emmet St., Newark, 
N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-214 


An aid for naphthol dyeings, Naphthol Assistant SS, 
serves as a stabilizer for diazo baths and an emulsifier 
for loose pigment particles in such dyeings. Added to the 
coupling bath, the product minimizes crocking. It aids 
in removal of free color lakes on the fiber. 

Koppers Co., Inc., Chemicals & Dyestuffs Div., Kop- 
pers Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-215 


Bleaching agent and auxiliary. A recently announced 
bleaching agent, Sodium Chlorite “Hoechst,” does not 
corrode steel and is not subject to combustion. Bleach- 
ing Auxiliary HV inhibits chlorine dioxide generative 
in the bleach bath. 

Carbic-Hoechst Corp., 451 Washington St., New York 
13, 3. FZ. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-216 


Three wet processing aids. Migration of dyes is pre- 
vented by a recently announced product called Emigen 
P. The textile auxiliary, Hostapal AS, improves crocking 
of naphthol dyeings. A new anticréase and flameproof- 
ing agent, known as Imine IP and APO, does not ab- 
sorb chlorine. 

Carbic-Hoechst Corp., 451 Washington St., New York 
13, B.. 7. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-217 
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Equipment briefs 


A new hand oil can that 
is especially useful for hard- 
to-reach places is equipped 
with a powerful positive- 
acting pump that provides 
close control when oiling 
machinery. It delivers either 
a full stream or one drop, 
depending on pressure ap- 
plied to the finger lever. De- 
signed to provide long serv- 
ice, the oil can features a 

comfortable grip and is available with either rigid-angle 
or steel flexible spout. 

Eagle Mfg. Co., 1185 Charles St., Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A.218 


Wheel dresser for Roy bare cylinder grinders. Now 
available for B. S. Roy cotton and woolen card bare 
cylinder grinders and portable roll grinders is the new 
Diamond Emery Wheel Dresser. Use of the device in- 
sures accurate grinding to produce the proper finish for 
the wheel, better balance by maintaining concentricity, 
and utilization of all the grinding surface of the wheel. 

B. S. Roy & Son Co., 801 Southbridge St., Worcester 3, 
Mass. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-219 


Caster offers improved 
operation, less maintenance. 
A new Doffing caster for 
use on textile mill equip- 
ment has a Nicro steel wheel 
with a flat face and fully 
rounded edges for floor pro- 
tection. Ball bearings pro- 
vide maximum rollability. 
Other features: a zinc- 
plated thread guard com- 
pletely recessed, lubrication 
fitting recessed to prevent snagging of threads and dam- 
age to fitting, ample clearance between leg of caster and 
thread guard to facilitate thread removal. 
The Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., 342 Rapistan Bldg., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-220 


“Chainless” conveyor trolley for light or heavy duty. 
Now available is a standard trolley housing for all ca- 
pacities that enables the user to convert an existing 
American “Chainless” conveyor from 100- to 400-lb ca- 
pacity by merely changing the wheels. The eight- 
wheeled units are connected by steel rods terminating in 
ball and socket joints. Line pull is directed through the 
centerline of the trolley. 

The Conveyor Div., The American MonoRail Co., 4th 
& Franklin Sts., Tipp City, Ohio. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-221 


Hand reamer for 342” to 4” pipe and conduit. The 
Ridgid No. 354 spiral reamer smooths the inside edges of 
34%” to 4” pipe and conduit, eliminating the need for 
hand filing. Ratchet handle speeds work in tight quar- 
ters. Light weight reamer is removable for sharpening. 

Ridge Tool Co., Elyria, Ohio. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-222 
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« an is an acid soluble, organic chemical (technical 
fpme™ deacetylated chitin) which has found wide use in 
non-textile fields. Now leading American mills, in cooperation 
witthQMoretex Research, are testing its use on natural and 
man-made fibers with gratifying results. Even the Russians 
@ Tre testing chitosan (not in cooperation with Moretex) and 
© report, among other things, that “it has none of the drawbacks 
Dot other products in textile printing”. Here are other dis- 


ele qualities of Kylan. 


we © 1—Imports a permanent finish 
@ 2—Imparts more tensile strength than 
can be attained with alkali products 
9 3—Improves wash fastness of certain 
dyestuffs 
4—Improves dyeing characteristics in 
fiber production 
5—Improves abrasion resistance and 
dyeing characteristics in plastic and 
mineral fibers 
6—Reduces shrinkage in wool 
d 7—Its film characteristics and tensile 
strength make it of interest in non- 


se wovens 


% Bieve that Kylan has a great future in improving yarn 
em and fabric quality and will be glad to work 
ie with you on its application in your mill. 


*Trade Name 


DMC Le Chemical Pooduols, me. 


i. 314 W. Henry St., Spartanburg, &.C. 


Established 1908 Manufacturing Chemists 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 





= W”’ conditioner 


Cotton Sales Yarn being conditioned at one 
3 A L E S YA R N of the better southern mills. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DRYER CORPORATION 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN KEY TEXTILE AREAS 


For service on Dry Cans 
and 30” Slasher Cylinders 


CORROSION-FREE 
J-BOXES 


INSURE CONTAMINATION-FREE GOODS 
Every day, more textile men are discovering the many advantages of Type LJSP with Syphon Elbow 


du Verre construction. J-Boxes, made from self-supporting resin 1. Support rods carry all the real 
bonded fiberglass, are completely corrosion-resistant — inside and out weight. Sealing assembly “‘floats 


Corrosion-free inside means the textile finisher enjoys continuous 
production of contamination-free, trouble-free goods. Corrosion-free 
outside means du Verre J-Boxes never need painting. They're 
virtually maintenance-free 


du Verre construction is rugged and durable. Lightweight, it permits 
quick, easy, low-cost installation 


du Verre offers many other products for the textile industry, includ- 
ing tanks, hoods, vats, fans. For complete facts on du Verre corro- 
sion-free J-Boxes and other products designed to your specifications 


a write Today for Bulletin No. 100 


freely inside. 2. Seals without pack- 
ing—needs no lubrication or ad- 
justing. 3. Syphon elbow replaces 
clumsy curved syphon pipe with 
two straight pipes, passes right 
through joint. 4. Assembly plate 
holds parts in place when head is 
removed. 


Write for Catalog J-2002 


Shows Johnson Joints for all needs, on 
dry cans, print cans, calenders, com- 
pressive shrinkage ranges, 5’ and 7’ 
cotton slashers, etc. 


du Verve du Verre, incorporated 
a sia dilah i deat tte te, @ THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 
— , ~> 815 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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A pneumatic timer with a completely closed air system 
is extremely well suited for applications in dusty or dirty 
atmospheres. Since no external air is used, foreign mat- 
ter cannot get into the system to interfere with timing 
accuracy. Available for a-c and d-c operation, the timing 
range is adjustable from 0.2 second to 1 minute. 

Square D Co., 4041 N. Richards St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-223 


A packaged gas-fired storage water heater recently 
placed on the market provides easy, low-cost installation 
and scale-free heating at top efficiency. Called the 
“Scalefree” water heater, it is a completely self-con- 
tained unit, including electronic controls for safe, quiet, 
and automatic operation. 29 different sizes are available, 
ranging in capacity from 250 to 4,000 gallons. Recovery 
range varies from 375 to 2125 gallons per hour. 

The Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-224 


For measurement of chlorine-in-air in concentrations 
ranging from % to 20 parts per million a field detector 
kit is available. Instrument employs an aspirator bulb for 
drawing samples across a “break-tip” detector tube con- 
taining an impregnated silica gel. Amount of chlorine in 
air is indicated by proportional length of blue stain 
created by reaction of chlorine with silica gel. Instrument 
also permits sampling from remote locations. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., 201 N. Braddock Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8. Pa. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-225 


Quick location of acci- 
dental grounds on power 
systems is possible with the 
Brunt Faultfinder, a combi- 
nation ground detector and 
fault locator. Weighing only 
18 pounds, the unit includes 
double earphones which pro- 
vide a louder, clearer signal. 
Use of the device does not 
damage equipment on the 
line and eliminates the ne- 
cessity for shutting down 
power. 

Parr Mfg. Corp., 44 Austin 
St., Newark, N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-226 


A new overseamer features a stitch shortening mechan- 
ism which is designed to produce self-tacking at the be- 
ginning and end of the seam. Designated the Style 39500 
D, the machine is recommended for seaming sleeves of 
T-shirts and polo shirts, finishing hand towels, closing 
women’s panties, etc. 

Union Special Machine Co., 400 N. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-227 


Fast and easy threading of bolts ranging in size from 
¥%” to 1” is accomplished with the Ridgid No. 101 Bolt 
Threader which features a quick-opening lever that re- 
tracts dies for rapid removal of threader from bolt with- 
out stopping power drive. Just one die head for all sizes. 
Loosening of locking lever gives quick, foolproof setting 
of easy-to-read size bar for standard, oversized, or under- 
sized thread. 

The Ridge Tool Co., Elyria, Ohio. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-228 
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WwW 


Liquid Cleaner 
OAKITE 


202 


Cleans everything . . . economically 


A new, “use it everywhere” liquid 
detergent—Oakite 202—now offers the 
greatest convenience ever in cleaning. 
It goes into water solution quickly 
without waste... without fire hazard 
You spray, mop or brush it on. 

Oakite 202 forms a rich, sudsy so- 
lution that’s packed with cleaning 
power. It cuts through grease-soaked 
lint, scuff marks, oil. Use it through- 
out your mill. It cleans up grimy con- 
crete, makes wood floors spotless. It 
brightens painted walls and wood- 
work; gives lint-laden, oily machin- 
ery a new look. It dries down without 
streaking. 

But—best of all—Oakite 202 in mild 
solutions out-performs strong solu- 
tions of other cleaners. This makes it 
a most economical all-purpose mate- 
rial. 

Ask your Oakite man for a con- 
vincing on-the-spot demonstration. 
Or send for free bulletin to Oakite 
Products, Inc., 42 Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


OAKIT 


1909-1959 


years’ leadership in industrial cleaning 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 151 





JENKINS PRODUCTS — 


ENGINEERED FOR PROGRESSIVE MILLS 


Today, more and more, Textile leaders are demanding 
JENKINS ENGINEERED PRODUCTS, machined on 
exclusive Jenkins equipment to give smoother per- 


formance and more uniform yarn quality. 


For instance, JENKINS Spinning Cylinders and Card 

Screens are engineered by men who for the past 45 PERFORATED CARD SCREEN 
years have pioneered in engineered metal products 

. . « for mills that have moved constantly forward 

with higher quality at lower cost. 


Ask to see the newest brochure on our complete line 
of Services in the Metal Fabricating Field. 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 1160 
nconronaren GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


| AT YOUR SERVICE! 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS 


And we don't mean just /ip 


service, either! (ole) 4-20) 2-481 2) ) | 


Your Southern Sizing Represen- a we Up 


tative has a genuine interest in 


keeping your mill running well. BENNINGER WARPER 


He should . . . whether he eats The most modern warper built today — greatest flexibility 
or not depends on it! — high speeds — Automatic Computor — Transportable 
Drum — Slash Directly From Drum — or Beam onto Loom 
Beam — |:1 End Leases and Split Leases up to 10-Fold — 
Results: No Yarn waste, better quality warps, no slasher 
standstill. 


QUICK RETURN OF THE INVESTMENT! 


Service Sells Size and Southern 
Sizing Salesmen Sell Service 
. . AND good old Southern 


Size. 


* 
“JX SOUTHERN SIZING 


= COMPANY 
” \w, EASTPOINT, GA. 
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NEW PRODUCT PARADE 


Tough, transparent polyethylene film for packaging chines. Perforation of the film facilitates the opening of 
hosiery and other textiles permits close inspection of the packages produced. 
goods without opening the package and is warm and Battle Creek Packaging Machines, Inc., Battle Creek, 
pleasant to the touch. Produced by the chill roll or “cast” Mich. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-230 


Large-size, all-resin reinforced fiber-glass centrifugal 
fans insure complete corrosion protection both inside and 
outside the unit. Wheels are dynamically balanced to pro- 
vide vibrationless operation. Al] internal surfaces are 
smooth so that material does not collect on them and 
cause unbalance and vibration problems. 

du Verre Inc., P. O. Box 37, Arcade, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-231 


Contents of bins, tanks, etc., are accurately weighed 
by the new Weber Air-Mount Weighing System which is 
operated by a small load-cell placed under each leg. 
Linear pneumatic pressure is automatically controlled in 
each load-cell and produces a pneumatic signal on a 

4 meter, which may be remotely located. 
Typical of packages which may be made with the polyethylene Weber Air-Weigh Co., 13845 Elmira, Detroit 27, Mich. 
film is this one used by Comal Hosiery Mills, Inc., for ladies’ hose. Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-232 


method of extrusion from Eastman Tenite polyethylene, 
this plastic film is highly resistant to puncture and tear, A new side-stream boiler water control system auto- 
so it can easily support the weight of the goods when’ matically keeps boiler water crystal clear by eliminating 
hung on a rack from a hole at the top. sludge and suspended solids. Saves up to 20 per cent on 
Texas Plastics, Inc., Elsa, Texas. fuel consumption, 75 per cent on treatment chemicals, 75 
you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-229 per cent on blowdown heat and water losses, and up to 
100 per cent on contaminated condensate losses. 
A polyethylene perforator is now available as optional Sparkler-Filtrion Corp., North Chicago, Ill. 
‘quipment on Battle Creek polyethylene wrapping ma- pp yoy want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 151; list A-233 


NEW “LIGHTWEIGHT” PERALTA® MACHINE 


with 

Off-set Roll Arrangement 
Doffing Device Attachment 
Hydraulic Pressure 


‘ Time Tested 
23 for 20 Years. 


The only complete system for making belts 
endless on your machines, including Ton-Tex 
tools, cements, instructions, and the #1000 Ton- 
Tex Vulcanizer. 


This practical low priced 2 plate #1000 was 

developed and patented by Ton-Tex to meet 

the demand for a lightweight portable unit. 

Weighs only 37 lbs., and operates from any . ; 
lamp socket outlet. Includes automatic thermo- Write for information. 
stat control, pilot light, and heat indicator. 


Write for complete literature. 


TON-TEX CORPORATION 


31 Columbus Ave., Englewood, New Jersey 
-1@) N Cc AAS 


E. Wendover Ave 51 Sleeper $1 Duesberg-Bosson of America, Inc. 
Serving Industry Over « Quorter Century Main Street Jefferson, Mass. P.O. Box 25 
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NEW PRODUCT PARADE 


Basic 


Disperse 


Direct 


Fast Color 
Base 


Fast Color 
Base 


Fast Color 
Salt 


Fast Color 
Salt 


Fast Color 
Salt 


148 


New dyes 


For more information on one or more of these recently developed dyes, either 
write directly to the supplier whose name appears in Col. 5, or list the key 
number in Col. 6 on one of the handy return cards on page 151 and 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES Will request the data for you. 


2 
Name 


National Scarlet 
YC Base 


Carbacryl 

Red BBL 

Pink BL 

Blue RL 

Blue FGL 
Olive Green BL 
Black C 


Interchem 
Acetate 
Blue LTD 


Aminil 
Fast Brown LGL 
Fast Black GGL 


National Erie 
Fast Scarlet 
4BSH 


Basol 
Fast Red KB 
Fast Red PDC 


Fast Scarlet 
GC Base 


Fast Blue Salt OT 


Fast Grey Salt B 
Fast Grey Salt G 


Fast Olive 
Salt BR 


3 
For use on 


Cotton and 
rayon 


Acrylics 


Acetate 


Cellulosics 


Cotton and 
rayon 


Cellulosics 


Cellulosics 


Cellulosics 


Cellulosics 


Cellulosics 


4 
Remarks 


Produces range of exceptionally 
bright, red shades when diazotized 
and coupled with most National 
naphthols except Naphthol AS-G 
Disp., which yields a bright green- 
ish-yellow. Very good light and 
wash fastness properties. Recom- 
mended for goods that are to be 
resin finished for crease resistance. 


They produce subdued shades of 
superior fastness to light than regu- 
lar basic types. 


Has excellent pile-on characteristics 
at temperatures as low as 140 F. 
Exhaustion and leveling properties 
also excellent. Applicable in jigs and 
becks, dye is useful and economical 
as a self-shade and for producing 
compound shades, such as dark 
greens, navies, and blacks. 


Produce dyeings of excellent light, 
crocking, and water fastness. With- 
stand resin-fixative treatment with 
minimum loss of light fastness. 
Recommended for drapery fabrics 


and auto and furniture upholstery. 


Produces bright red shades possess- 
ing moderate fastness to light and 
very good to excellent fastness to 
most wet fastness tests. Has excep- 
tional solubility in cold, hard water. 


These solutions of the corresponding 
fast color bases are soluble directly 
in water containing mineral acid, so 
they simplify work of dyers. Yarn 
dyed with them is soft and lofty. 
Dyeings possess excellent fastness to 
crocking. 


A readily soluble form of the hydro- 
chloride. Use of hot water for dis- 
solving is unnecessary, and less acid 
is required in diazotization. 


Economical navy blue shades dyed 
continuously on Naphthol AS, AS-D, 
AS-RL, and AS-VL preparations for 
work clothes and_ dischargeable 
grounds. 


A wide variety of shades can be ob- 
tained continuously on Naphthol 
prepares. Excellent fastness proper- 
ties especially on Naphthol AS-D, 
AS-ITR, and AS-BG. 


Yields brown and olive shades with 
Naphthol AS. 


5 
Supplier 


National 
Aniline 


Carbic- 
Hoechst 


Interchemical 
Corp. 


National 
Aniline 


Koppers 


Koppers 


Carbic- 
Hoechst 


Carbic- 
Hoechst 


Carbic- 
Hoechst 


A-310 
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STARCHES + DEXTRINES + GUMS ae Pattie 
For warp sizing, finishing, printing. and dyeing  ANHEL USCH, T 
Bulk Corn Products Division 
St. Louis, Missouri 


NEW PRODUCT PARADE 


New dyes (continued jrom page 148) 


2 3 
Name For use on 


Remazol Cellulosics, 
Yellow G 

Yellow GN 

Golde n Ye llow Y 
Yellow RT 
Brilliant Orange RR 
Red B 

Red 3B 

Red Violet R 
Brilliant Violet 5R 
Brilliant Blue R 
Black B 

Black G 


Fit er 
Reactive 
and some 
acrylics 


Cellulosics, 
V ool, 
ana 

acrylics 


some 


" , - 
femalan Fast 


Yellow EG 
Yellow ERR 
Orange ER 
Bordeau EB 
Violet ER 
Blue ERR 
Grey ER 
Brown EGR 
Brown EBR 
Brown EGG 


Irgalan Blue 
FGL (Pat.) 


Optical Carbowhite FCA Acrylic, poly- 
Bleaching ester, and 
Agent acetate fibers 


llulosic 


wool, nylon, silk, ether 


nvlon, si 


4 
Remark 


with cellulcese 
linkage 
sulfon 
properties 
All are disch 
printed, aye 
as on packag 
or on the jig 


Form 


group 
Man 


vinyl 
nes 
chlorine 
can ve 
17 
aS Well 


keins, 


For the produc 
mustard, tan and olive 


cellent all-round fast 


A naphthol in 
can be dissolved in 
without any other add 
caustic soda used for 


useful and 
AS-SW, 
and diss 
water and 
bringing to the 
dyed directly withot 
with increased depth 
with excellent penetrat 


bei 
olv 
hot 


boil. 


A new 
metal ci 
from other type 

contain a viny] 

fiber reactivity - WwW 
nylon. They can also t 
4 with Carbo Fast 


neutr 


type : 


group of 


mplex 


prope rte 


It ji noticeably 
brigh 

and it has 
tness Good 
ing, mill washing, anc 
Excellent neutral dra 
ties. Minimum shade 
acid 
treatments 


green 
siderably ter t 


Blue GL, 
light fa 


normal printing « 
her vegetable fiber 
uitable for contour bla 
fastne to washing, 
light 


through a 


pow der 
Y 


convenient 


caustic 


Salt 


slightly 
fastness to 


5 
s Supplier 


Carbic- 
Hoechst 


an irreversible 
reactive 
Excellent fast- 
y are fast to 
argeable. The y 
i continuously, 
e machines, on 


Carbic- 
Hoechst 


Carbic- 
Hoechst 


Carbic- 
Hoechst 


r form which 
the machine 
itions than the 


dyeing. 


form of Koppe rs 
pe rsible 

mixing 

oda and 

Yarn may be 

it prescouring 

of shade, and 

i0Nn. 


ng di 
ed by 


al dy 


They 


eing 1:2 Carbic- 
differ Hoechst 
they 


ool, 


J 


are very good. 


er and con- 
han Irgalan 
higher 
full- 
1 carbonizing 
wing proper- 
change from 


chlorination shrinkproofing 


Carbic- 
Hoechst 


if cotton and Francolor 
particularly 

cks; excellent 

chlorine, and 
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t¥> INFORMATION CENTER 


BOOKLETS ©@ NEW EQUIPMENT © ADVERTISEMENTS 


Help yourself to free literature 
and more details on any prod- 
ucts mentioned in this issue. 


Instead of writing a dozen different manufacturers for free 
literature and more information on equipment, supplies, or 
services, just insert in the appropriate space provided on one 
of these postage-free cards the key numbers of the items in 
which you are interested, and drop the card in the nearest mail 
box. Use the cards also to get details on any advertisement— 
just insert the name of the company and page number in the 
space provided. 


TI pays the postman! 


Send free information on these NEW PRODUCTS and/or services (fill in key numbers): 


een cere ee mecereeeneewccceccce eee a+ + ene o eee 


Send this FREE LITERATURE (fill in sii ry 


Send free information on these ADVERTISEMENTS: 
Company ‘ Page Company 
Company ; w Page Company 
My Company's Name seinadanisianbidediNiinheaeam 
Address (number and street) 


JANUARY, 1960 
Send free information on these NEW PRODUCTS and/or services (fill in key numbers): 


(ee ee 
(oa eee 
eee nee eee ee 
ee 
eee ee 
eee ee 


Send free information on these ADVERTISEMENTS: 
Company... Page... Company RE, 
eens ' isch WI nesisiiabied EINE: i doiencdepsebeeueamiaacundiaass ee 

My Name .. iiss MAEM ieaiehineiacarcenaiaetisiaie 

My Company's Name . Nn ee ee ee EE TE TT 

Address (number and street) scililiictaicaiieettidabeiiiiidaioiamiii 

ae Creer Eee eee _ Tone... 





These cards 
can help 
you get 
valuable 

information 


Postage 
Will be Paid 
by 
Addressee 


Textile Industries 
806 PEACHTREE ST, N. E 
ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 


Postage 
Will be Paid 


by 
Addressee 


Textile Industries 
806 PEACHTREE ST, W. E. 
ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 


No Postage 
Stamp Necessary 
If Mailed 


nthe 
United States 


No Postage 
Stamp Necessary 
if Mailed 


in the 
United States 





FREE BOOKLETS 


1-1 “LYCRA” SPANDEX FIBER. Booklet describes 
chemical and physical properties of “lycra,” as well as 
production calculations and processing characteristics. 
Textile Fibers Division, E. I. du Pont De Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


1-2 WATER SOFTENING MANUAL. Booklet describes 
the process of Sodium Zeolite water softening. Cochrane 
Corp., 17th Street Below Allegheny, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


1-3 FULLING AND SCOURING WOOL. Technical bul- 
letin describes the use of Sterox 21-K for fulling and 
scouring wool and wool blend fabrics. Inorganic Chem- 
icals Division, Monsanto Chemical Co., 800 North Lind- 
bergh Blvd., St. Louis 66, Mo 


3ulletin describes prod- 
specific applications. 
Brook- 


1-4 CHEMICAL CLEANING. 
ucts for chemical cleaning in various 
Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Avenue, 


ar 


n 6, New York 


describes 


1-5 ENGINEERED AIR SYSTEMS. Brochur: 


1 applica- 
ton Upper 


and dryer for industri 


190 Oak Street, New 


100dcas, economizers, 
io! Industrial Air Co., 
Falls 64, Ma 


1-6 PILLOW BLOCKS. Catalog describes malleabl 
tapered roller pillow blocks and describes advanté 


fully. Browning Mfg. Co., Maysville, 


1-7 EFFICIENT TEXTILE CLEANING. Booklet de- 
scribes the use of industrial cleaning compounds and 
equipment for more efficient cleaning in the textile in- 
dustry. Oakite Products Co., 19 Rector St., New York 6, 
New York. 


1-8 TEXTILE CHEMICALS. Booklet describes more 
than 100 chemicals for the textile industry. Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co., 30 East 42nd St., New York 17, New York. 


1-§ CUT OVERHEAD UNDERFOOT. Booklet tells how 
to clean and maintain various types of floors, with tips 
on planning and safety. Advance Floor Machine Co., 
Spring Park, Minnesota. 


1-10 GAULIN GTA PLAN. Brochure describes technical 
assistance covering particle control, analysis of fluids, 
use of homogenizers, precision pumps, etc., Manton-Gaulin 
Mfg. Co., Everett 49, Mass. 


1-11 SETTING SYNTHETICS. Bulletin describes fiber 
setter for setting synthetic fibers in baskets, in cans or 
in bobbin racks. Turbo Machine Co., Lansdale, Pa. 
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1-12 THE WHITIN STORY. Brochure describes 130 
years of successful industrial and civic endeavors. Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


1-13 HIGH TEMPERATURE CONVERTER. Technical 
bulletin B-30 describes a new concept in warp sizing fea- 
turing the use of a high temperature converter. A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, II. 


1-14 SPINNING CHANGEOVERS. Booklets describe 
spinning and drafting changeovers for Casablancas, Roth, 
Shaw, and two type spinning. Dixon Corp., P. O. Drawer 
7, Bristol, R. I. 


1-15 SKEWED WEFT SOLUTION. Brochure describes 

simple, practical, automatic skewed weft straightner 
that ends uncertain methods. Mount Hope Machine Co., 
15 Fifth Street, Taunton, Mass 


1-16 WASTE TREATMENT INSTRUMENTS. Booklet 
describes instrumentation for treatment of industrial 
waste and will be helpful to any one with a waste treat- 

ent problem. Bulletin B 97—2. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Industrial Division, Wayne and Windrim 
Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa 


1-17 HYDROGEN PEROXIDE. Booklet presents practi- 
cal information on the properties of hydrogen peroxide, 
its water solutions, and handling. Solvay Process Division. 
Allied Chemical Corp., 61 Broadway, New York 6, New 
York. 


1-18 FIBER IDENTIFICATION ACT. Ideas and tips on 
how to conveniently comply with the textile fibers pro- 
ducts identification act. Textile & Apparel Division, 
Markem Machine Co, Keene, N. H. 


1-19 TRAMRAIL ELECTRIFICATION. Bulletin de- 
scribes Safpowrbar conductor systems for providing 
electrification of maximum safety and long life. Cleveland 
Tramrail Division, The Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., 149 W. 87th St., Chicago 21, Il. 


1-21 STROBOSCOPES. Bulletin describes how the stro- 
boscope works, and its application to industrial uses. 
General Radio Co., 275 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
39, Mass. 


1-22 SLASHERS. Information on complete line of textile 
slashers and related equipment. West Point Foundry and 
Machine Co., West Point Georgia. 
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BOOKLETS 


raw stock to roving 


T 10 LUMMUS PEPPER - SHAKER 

= OPENER. Gives complete de- 

tails and protographs. Aldrich Machine 

Works, P. O. Box 750, Atlanta, Ga. 

T 10 STATIC ELIMINATION. How to 
' eiiminate static safely and in- 


expensively. Simco Co., 920 Walnut St., 
Lansdale, Pa 


T-103 


“ards. B. S. Roy 


Mass 
T- 104° CARD CLOTHING Describes 
rip-O-Matic Card Clothing 
arr Booth Co Allegheny Ave. & 
St., Philadelphia, Pa 


INFORMA- 
operation of 
Worcester, 


CARD GRINDING 
TION. Care and 
& Son Co., 


Janney 


T-10- 


possible 
march St., Bost 


VERSA - MATIC DRAWING 

FRAME. Describes drafting ele- 
yuality of sliver, roving and yarn 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 60 Battery- 
Mass 


Describes 
aner and 
Corp.., 


T. 10 an OPENER. 
r with rotary eve 


stripper c G Sargent’s Sons 


rraniteville, Mass 

T 10 FEATHERTOUCH DRAFTING. 
= How to get “highest production 

per frame at lowest cost.” Ideal Indus- 

tries, Inc., Bessemer City, N. C 


-110 


BOBBINS. Catalog describes 
inetal, wood and plastic bobbins. 
Illustrations show actual use. Lestershire 
Spool Div., National Vulcanized Fibre Co., 


Wilmington, Del 
T ] 1 MAGNETIC 

= hows uses of 
netic separation equipment in opening 
room as well as throughout mill. Removes 
tramp iron, prevents fires. Eriez Mfg. Co., 
Erie, Pa 


T-112 


comprehensive pict 
rks 0. Box 


T-11] 


pregnat 
min B« oth Co 


St., Philade 

T ] ] FIBER METER 
- weighing and blending assures 
uality, holds variation to 1% vames 

Hunter, In P. O. Box : Mauldin, S. C 


T 120 PIN DRAFTERS. Textile job re- 
. port No. 21 tells how Warner & 
Swasey Pin Drafters help modify jute 


systems for arpet yarns. Warner & 
Swasey Co., 5701 Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 


land 3, Ohio 
T 12 UNIVERSAL CARD 

- Literature describes both head 
and base swivel for adjustment. Includes 
data on S$0-day free trial. McDonough 
Power Equipment, Inc., McDonough, Ga 


| 

¥< i 2 CLEANING. Bulletin gives whys 
and wherefores of recanditioning your 
opening aud cleaning lines. Special atten- 
tion given to each machine with sugges- 
tions as to parts replacement. Saco-Lowell 
Shops, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, 
Mass 


IDEAS. Booklet 
permanent mag- 


ADVANTAGES OF ALDRICH 
PICKERS. Good technical text, 
ure Aldrich Machine 
75 Atlanta, Ga 


NEW CONDENSER TAPE. De- 
*ribe Supr-O-Tape an im- 
Benja- 
Janney 


d fal ori condenser tape 
“Allegh« ny Ave. & 
Iphia 34, Pa 


tomatic 


COILER. 


RECONDITION OPENING & 
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COILER CONVERSIONS. Full 
facts on low initial cost con- 
version to larger coiler cans. Lists ad- 
vantages, has complete description. 
Southern States Equipment Corp., iamp- 
ton, Ga. 


T-12 


T ] 2 CARD DRIVE. Bulletin 30l-a 
= describes simple, safe, efficient 
individual card drive. Southern States 


Equipment Corp., Hampton, Ga. 
T 13 PROCTOR SUPER PICKER. 
eas Data sheet gives details ol the 
Proctor Super Picker for use on slaos of 
baled cotton, or wool and _ synthetic 
blends in layers up to 12” thick. Proctor 
& Schwartz, Inc., 7th St. and Tabor Rd., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


AGENT. Data 
characteristics 


ANTI-STATIC 

sheet lists basic 
anti-static agent which €e.imi- 
difficulties with {fibers 
E. F. Houghton 
Philadeiphia 


T-13 


f liquid 
nates processin 
due to static electricity. 
& &.. 303 West Lehigh Ave., 
33, Pa 


yarn and warp making 


T- -201 PRODUCTS FOR SPINNiNG 
AND WEAVING. Complete line, 
ications, advantages shown. Dayton 


R ibb er Co., Textile Div., Dayton, Ohio. 


T 20 NEW BOBBIN MANUAL. Com- 
se plete bobbin guide. Lestershire 
Spool Division, National Vulcanized Fibre 
Co., Wilmington 99, Delaware 


SPINDLE OIL. “Gulfspin” in- 
sures against excessive wear and 
spindle wobble. Gulf Oil Ccrp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


T-20 


BI ig., 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
QU!LLER. Lists advantages and 
“Autocopser.”” Terrell Ma- 
Box 928, Chariotte, 


T-20 
jlimensions of 
chine Co., Inc., P. O 
N. C 


Te 208 PACKAGED SPINNING MOD- 
ERNIZATION. Details on Col- 
Creels, Cross-Jet 


lecto-Vac Open-Aire 
Bahnson Com- 


Cleaner, Air Conditioning 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C 


T 20 SECTIONAL WARPER. De- 
as scribes full width and sectional 
warpers for knitting, weaving. Robert 
Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, New Jersey 


ae él CONICAL RINGS AND FLY- 

ERS. Complete details and spe- 
“ification Herr Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
318 Franklin St., Buffalo 2, New York 


T- 211 PREC = WINDING MACHINE. 

For inding pineapple or 
synthetics 
Mass 


aignt con pos i tubes of 
Foster Machine Co., Westfield, 


AUTOMATIC CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT. Working details 
Tri-Rail Cleaner 
East 200th 


T-212 


nd advantages of the 
MonoRail C 111 


Ohio 


American 
St., Cleveland 17, 


SPINNING FRAME CONVER- 
SIONS. Big-package, new-frame 
at half the cost. Meadows Mfg. 
Box 10876, Station A, Atlanta, 


T-21 


results 
Co., P. O. 


Ga 

T 21 COLLECTO-VAC. New develop- 
7 ment collects lint, fly and 

broken ends. The Bahnson Company, Win- 

ston-Salem, N. C 


T 219 SPINNING AND TWISTER 
_ BINGS. Complete details, pic- 


tures, price list. Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass 


T 222 SUCTION CLEANING SYo1lEM. 
* Details on new Collector Unit 
Model C-4. Pneumafil Corp., Charlotte 8, 
N. < 


T 22 FACTS ABOUT YOUR FLYERS 
“ AND SPINDLES. Advantages of 
smooth flyer and spindle operation. Ideal 
Machine Shops, Bessemer City, N. C. 


T-225 


Tex Corporation, 31 


Englewood, N. J. 

T 22 WORSTED SPINNING. De- 
% eeribes five stages from top to 

yarn. Saco-Lowell Shops, 60 Batterymarch 
st., Boston 10, Mass. 


LAPLESS ENDLESS SPINNER. 
Full information available. Ton- 
Columbus Ave., 


T 22 SPINDLE OILING MACHINE. 
= “eatures and advantages roted. 
Wicaco Machine Corp., 4800 Stenton Ave., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


T-228 ENCE. 


SPINNING REFER- 

Shows traveler speeds, 

sizes of ring flanges. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
ts Replacement Division, P. O. Box 
, Greenville, South Carolina 


Ta 229 UNIRAIL UPTWISTER. Higher 

Varn quality and better pack- 
ges ; er speeds. Leesona Corp., P. O 
Box i605, "Providence, R. I 


HANDY 


PRECISION TEXTILE WIND- 
ING. Tensions and density con- 
inding rubber cones. Kidde Tex- 

rp., Farrand St., Blcom- 


T- 231 | Cons WINDER. Describes Mod- 
102 winder, including appli- 
Foster Machine Co., Westfield, 


ations 


Mass 


T-232 


operation 
chine Co 


T-23 


B. Carter, Inc., 


SHORT CUT TO STAPLE FI- 
BER SPINNING. Ten steps in 
of the Tow Stapler. Turbo Ma- 
Lansdale, Pa 


WEAVER’S KNOTTER. instruc- 
tions as to use, description. A. 
Gastonia, N ; 


T 234 TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS 
* Describes complete line as well 


as other mill supplies. Armstrong Cork 


Co., Industrial Div., Lancaster, Pa 

T 23 LARGE PACKAGE TWISTFR 
te: Iaformation on new anti-friction 

Jurmbo Twister which carries a 14” bobbin 

with a 12” build. Meadows Mfg. Co., P. O 

Box 10876, Sta. A, Atlanta, Ga. 


PACEMAKER TWISTERS. Fold- 

r gives details on high produc- 

2 netable features. Whitin 
Whitinsville, Mass 


T- 24 ae SPINNING FRAME. Fold- 

presents description, it!lus- 
spectfications o up-to-date 
spinning frames. Davis & 
North Andover, 


Pci 
ring 
Machine Co., 


trations 
Simplex 
Furber 


Mass 


T 243 ANTI-FRICTION TWISTER 
ss, BEARINGS. Find out how bear- 
ings helped make The Meadows Twister 
almost friction-free. Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn 


T 24 BETTER 
5 on three ways to make better 
beams. Kidde Textile Machinery Corp., 


Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J 

¥ 24 VARI-SPEED MOTOR PULLEY. 
Describes variable speed ccntrol 

through use of — three-major-part 

iist-assemblies th only one lubrication 

point. Reeves Pulley Co., Reliance Eiec- 

tric & Engineering Co., Columbus, Ind. 


BEAMS. Information 


t. 250 SPINNING MODERNIZATION 

Booklet shows how lower costs 
inec by 
ompany, 


improved quality are ob 
oe ein 7 ee Roberts 
Sarford, N. C. 
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BOOKLETS 


T 25 NEW BOBBIN HOLDER. De- 
- tails on streamlined, positive 
latching bobbin holder. Whiteheau Die 
Casting Co., 1140 Zonolite Rd., Atlanta, Ga 


slashing—weaving—tufting 


T 30 COUNTING AND MEASURING 
= DEVICES. Wide range of cvunt- 
ing devices for all types of textile ma- 
chinery Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, 


Conn. 

T 30 LOOM SUPPLIES. Describes 
- complete line. E. H. Jacobs 

Northern Division, The Bullard Clark Co., 

Danielson, Conn 


T-30 


loom per 


Greenville, 
T 306 THE STORY 

= History and information on 
manufacture and use of starches. Nation- 
al Starch & Chemical Corp., 750 Third 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


PRODUCTION CHARTS. 
card shows yards Ret 
Ralph E. Loper O., 


LOOM 
Celiuloid 
week 
Ss. Cc. 


OF STARCHES. 


T 308 STEEL WARP BEAMS. Beams 
* for both broadloom and narrow 
fabrics. Milton Machine Works, Inc., Mil- 
ton, Pa 


T 30 PENFORD GUMS IN TEX- 
« TILES. Describes their excellent 
roperties for warp sizing spun yarns 
enick & Ford Ltd., Inc., 750 Third Ave., 


New York 17, New York. 

T 31 AIR SLASHER DRYER. Shows 
. construction and operating de- 

tails. Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 7th St. and 


Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 

T 3] BUTT-TACKING SEWING MA- 
= CHINE. Describes operation, in- 

stallation of single thread butt-tacking 

sewing machine. The Merrow Machine 

Co., 28 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 


T-31 scribes in detail a variety of 
reeds. Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 West 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


T 3] COCKER EQUIPMENT. infor- 
™ mation on warp sizer, beam 
warper, creels, tensions, back-winders, 
etc. Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gas- 
tonia, N ts 


T-31] 


LOOM REED BOOKLET. De- 


FORMULAS FOR SLASHING 
ARNEL. Includes also informa- 
tion on warping, weaving and quilling 
Textile Sales ept., Celanese Corp. of 
America, P. O. Box 1414, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
T 31 ECLIPSE STARCHES FOR TEX- 

- TILES. Data sheet describes use 
of thin-boiling starches in the textile in- 
dustry, with particular emphasis on warp 
sizing. Physical and chemical data in- 
cluded. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Il. 
T 321 COCKER SLASHERS. Complete 

7 specifications and advantages, 


including allied equipment. Cocker Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


T-32 mount eliminates need for bolts 

or paste. Clark, Cutler, McDermott Co., 

106 W. Central St., Franklin, Mass. 

T 3 UNIFIL LOOM WINDER. De- 
os, scribes new concept of filling 


preparation which needs no quilling area. 
os Corp., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, 
ee 


MOUNTS FOR LOOMS. Vinyl 
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Setting in- 
step-by-step 
Hopedale, 


ALIGNING LAYS. 
structions for 
Draper Corporation, 


T-32 


aligning 
Mass. 


T-32 


laire loom 
Fitchburg, 


T-32 


TRAVELING LOOM CLEANER. 
Advantages of the new Oscil- 
cleaner. Parks-Cramer Co., 
Mass 


DRAPER REPAIR PARTS 
CATALOG. Contains illustra- 
tions covering all mechanisms and con- 
struction with complete listings. Draper 


Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 

T 32 BALING PRESSES. Describes 
™ complete line of motor-diiven 

and nydraulic baling presses. Logemann 

brothers Co., 3150 West Burleigh St., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 

T 32 TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 
7 CATALOG. Describes complete 

line of Dayco and Thorobred textile parts. 

Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

T 32 COUNTING DEVICES. Describes 
S complete line of counters for 


every application. Trumeter Company, 38 
W. 32nd St., New York 1, New York 


T-33]1 justrates how static can be over- 
yme. The Simco Co., 920 Walnut St., 
Lansdale, Pa. 


STATIC BARS. Humorous!y il- 


T 332 CARE OF DRAPER SHUTTLES. 
. Describes how longer, trouble- 
free service may be obtained. Draper 
Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 


T 33 LARGEST SLASHER ORDER IN 
% HISTORY. Folder tells why 
Springs Cotton Mills bought 25 multi- 
cylinder slashers. West Point Foundry & 
Machine Co., West Point, Ga 


T-33 


kettle cost, 


ONE-PIECE SIZING AGENT. 
Houghto-Size CW provides low 
results in free-running warp 
of high breaking strength, increasing 
weaving efficiency. E. F. Houghton & 
Co., 303 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 


33, Pa 

T 346 FACTS ON NON-WOVENS. 
_ Fact file on non-wovens tells of 

new machinery, new methods of handling 

fibers, new bonding agents, etc. Cur- 

lator Corporation, Textile Div., E. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

T-34 NEW DRYING SYSTEM. De- 
= scribes high capacity, custom 

engineered drying eo Ee for tufted 

plants. Dalton Sheet Metal Co., Inc., Dal- 


ton, Ga. 

T-35 AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION. 
* Complete information available 
on automatic stop motion for Titan warp 
ing-in machine. Edda _ International 

oe 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


T-353 age ge FOR TUFTEDS. How 
oO 


your tufting necessities 
call. Fulton Cotton 
Atlanta 1, Ga 


get 
with one telephone 
Mills, P. O. Box 1726, 


T-355 


NON-WOVEN FABRICS. Book- 
let gives outline of nature and 
history of non-woven and the manufac- 
turing techniques of today. Booklet 56- 
219A, Chemical Div., Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron 16, Ohio. 


T 35 LOOM SUPPLIES. Information 
™ on rod lubricant and applicator, 
sponge leather bunter, icker. Garland 
Mfg. Co., 54 Water St., Saco, Me. 


T-36 


ing 


mont Cotton Mills, 

T 36 ECLIPSE STARCHES FOR TEX- 
.. TILES. Data sheet describes use 

of thin-boiling starches in the textile in- 

dustry, with particular emphasis on warp 

sizing. Physical and chemical data in- 

om A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 


SUPPLIES FOR TUFTERS. I:- 
formation on yarns for rug tuft- 
or chenille or carpet backing. Pied- 
East Point, Ga. 


T 362 SIZE THAT SATISFIES. Intor- 
S mation on getting the correct 
size package for your mill. Also on Bing- 
ham line of siasher rolls. Stodghill & Co., 
716 Ponce de Leon Place, Atlanta, Georgia 
T 36 RUBBER COVERED SLASHER 

= ROLLS. Handy booklet tells how 
to get longer life and better performance 
from rubber covered rolls. Includes data 
on handling, storing — Stowe- 


Woodward, Inc., Dept. 181 Oak St., 
Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 


knitting 


T 401 SINGLEHEAD FULL - FASH- 
= IONED MACHINE. Literature 
on request irom the Wildman-Jacquard 
Div., Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 


T-40 new Raschel-type knitting ma- 
chine. Kidde Textile achinery Corp., 
Inc., Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


T-40 


developed 


Corp., P. O 
T 40 KNITTING MACHINES. I::for- 
ia mation on Wildman “TFS” 30” 
single section F-F machines and “AL" 32” 
diameter 22-feed “single purpose” cir- 
cular interlock machine (rib type) 
Wildman-Jacquard Div., Draper Corp 
Hopedale, Mass 


RASCHEL KNITTER. Describes 


NEEDLE OIL DOES NOT 
STAIN. Details on “Gulftex 39" 
for knitting mills. Gulf OU 


Box 1106, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


KNIT GOODS FINISHING MA- 
CHINERY. Data on calendefs, 
shrinkers curers extractors, steamers. 
Tubular Textile Machinery Corp., 33-6i 
54th St., Woodside, N. Y 


T-40 


T 4] 0 “READING” TYPE 60 F-F 
© KNITTING MACHINE. Informa- 
tion about the new “Reading” Type 6, 38- 
section automatic full-fashioned hosiery 
knitting machine. Write Textile Machine 
Works, Reading, Pa. 


wet processing 

T 5 CLOTH GUIDES. Bulletin 22.1 
= provides application diagrams 

and illustrations. GPE Controls, Inc., 240 

E Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ml. 


T 50 TUBES FOR PACKAGE DYE- 
= ING. Describes Dytex tubes for 
one-time use. Sonoco Products Co., Harts- 
ville, S. C. 


T 50 FINISHING MACHINERY. Text 
Bs and photographs of complete 
line of machinery. Marshall and Williams 
Corp., 46 Baker St., Providence, R 


T 50 WATER ANALYSIS. Includes ta- 
“ bles, conversion factors, indica- 
tors, standard solutions. Solvay Process 
Div., Allied Chemical Corp., 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


T-5 


UREA FORMALDEHIMDE. 
Literature on urea formaldehyde 
or U.F. concentrate-85. Dept. CUFI-29-i, 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical Corp., 40 
Rector St., New York 6, New York. 
T 5 CATIONIC SURFACE ACTIVE 
%: AGENT. Describes Uversoft “D.” 
Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 East 97th St., 


Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
T 50 CONTINUOUS STARCH COOK- 
i: ER. Booklet shows how the use 
of continuous cookers for starch assures 
accurate «control, economy, low main- 
tenance in warp sizing and finishing 
Clinton Corn Processing Company. 
Clinton, Iowa. 
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BOOKLETS 


T 50 PEROXIDE BLEACHING SYS- 
* TEM. Illustrates and describes 
this continuous system. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Electrochemical Dept., 


Wilmington, Del. 

T 51 TEXTILE CHEMICALS. De- 
= seribes leading products for wet 
ecessors. Royce Chemical Co., Carlton 


i, N. J 
T- 5] — Describes odorless, 
non-evaporating e- 
mulsion A. on “foam. Koppers Co., Inc., 
Chemicals & estuffs Div., 2010 Clarke 


Dy 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


T 51 CATALYST AC-6. Tells how 
7 curing efficiency may be step- 
pee ie as much as 25%. Monsanto 

ical Ce., Plastic Division, Spring- 
field 2, Mass. 


T-51 


—— ASH BULLETIN. Con- 

useful data covering this 
subject. al Sales Division Allied 
Chemical rp., 40 Rector St., New York 


6. New York. 
T 51 ALUMINUM CHELATE PEA-1. 
_ Technical data sheet tells how 
aluminum Chelate PEA-1 may be used 
with advantage in many applications 
where aluminum is proplate is unsatisfac- 
tory. Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 East 97th 
St., Cleveland 6, Ohio 


T 51 CHEMICAL CATALOG. Lists 
™ products with chemical com- 
position, properties and applications 
Antara Chemicals Div., General Aniline & 
Film ne 435 Hudson St., New York 14, 
New York 


if 5] 9 on IC TP ae 


hyd raulic .extile machines B. F 
< ( ic Holyoke, Mass 
cuT 


T522 Sin 


cale, slime, 
iuct Inc 


Pr 
New York 
Te 526 HYCAR LATICES. Physical pro- 
cores and typical fields of ap- 
plication B Goodrich Chemical Co., 
3135 Euclid Cleveland 15, O 
SODIUM 


T-52 Literature and test samples are 
available on “T-C Hydro.” Tennesses 
Corp., 617-629 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


T-52 plication, chemical and physical 
properties Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical Corp., 40 Rector St., New York 
6. New York 


UNITS. 
perating 
Perkins 


WATER TREATMENT 
Describes the control of 
algae and corrosion. Oakite 

126C Rector St., New York 


—. 


HYDROSULFITE. 


ETHANOLAMINES. Lists ap- 


T 531 ROTARY DYEING MACHINE. 
he For use in dyeing hosiery, hats, 
loves, socks, etc. Turbo Machine Co., 


Lansdale, Pa 

T 53 DYEING AND FINISHING MA- 
* CHINERY. Complete line pre- 

sented in series of catalogs Birch 

Brothers, Inc., 32 Kent St., Somerville 43, 


Mass 
Ba 53 DYEING, BLEACHING AND 
DRYING EQUIPMENT. Com- 

plete line for cotton, wool and synthetics 

described. Color pictures. Morton Machine 

Works, 1718 3rd Ave., Columbus, Ga 

T 53 NAPTHOL RATIOS SLIDE 
™ CHART. Quickly and accurately 

enables operators to determine Napthoi 

Ratios. Alliance Color & Chemical Co., 

Ave. P, Newark 5, New Jersey. 
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PENFORD FINISHING GUMS. 
Complete data, including physi- 
Penick & Ford Ltd., Inc., 
New York 17, New York 


T-5 


cal properties 


750 Third Ave., 

T 54 REGENERATION OF ZEOLITE 
= WATER SOFTENERS. Expiains 

advantages of Lixate Process. Internation- 


al Salt Co., Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

T 54 DYEING SYNTHETIC FIBERS. 
i Detailed analysis of methods 

and materials. General Dyestuff Co., 435 

Hudson St., New York 14, New York. 

T 54 INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES. Fea- 
, tures use on shears, printing 

machines. M. W. Jenkins’ Sons, Inc., 444 

Pompton Ave., Cedar Grove, N. J. 

) 5 WASTE HEAT RECOVERY De- 
. scribes system of waste heat 


recovery from mera“ water. Ludell Mfg. 
Company, 5200 West State Street, Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

T 54 WASHERS FOR SCOURING, 
= BLEACHING, ACIDIFYING. De- 
scribes ~_— continuous process 
washers. Sargent's Sons Corp., 
Graniteville, Mass 


T 546 NAPHTHOL FOR LIGHTFAST 
BROWNS. Booklet describes 
new, straight, non-substantive naphthoi, 
Naphthol As-BN, for the continuou: 
naphtholation of cotton and rayon piece 
gcse in the dyeing of economical, fast-to- 
ight browns. General Dyestuff Co., 435 
Hudson St., New York 14, New York. 
T 54 SOFTENER, LUBRICANT, NAP- 
- PING AID. Technical informa- 
tion available on softener, lubricant and 


napping aid for natural and synthetic 
fibers, yarns and fabrics. Nopco Chemical 


Co., Harrison, N 

T-54 HANDBOOK ON METHOCEL. 
S Gives technical information and 

use data on family of methylecellulose 

ethers called Methocel. Organic Chemicals 

Sales, The Dow Chemical Co., Midland 


Mich 

T 54 WALL 
7 ING, 

21” wall charts available, one 

and the other on testing 

Chemical Viv., Food Machinery 

ical Corp., Buffalo 7. N 


CHARTS FOR HANDL- 
TESTING H,0O,. Two 16” x 
on handling 
H,O Becco 
& Chem- 


T 55 POLYVINYL ACETATE EMUL- 

23 SION. Bulletin contains a des- 

‘ription of Celanese emulsions and cites 

advantages of Celanese polyvinyl acetate 

emulsions in textile finishing. Celanese 

—s of America, Plastics Div., 744 Broad 
J. 


, Newark 2, N 
T 55 INSTRUMENT CATALOG. Com- 
= plete {nformation on industrial 
instrument accessories and supplies, in- 
cludes specifications, parts numbers and 
prices. Catalog 500, Foxboro Co., Fox- 
boro, M 


t 55 HUNTER DYEING EQUIPMENT. 
os Describes fully with diagrams 
Hunter Model A Dye Becks, Hunter No 
Lap Reels, Model S Dye Kettles, Open 
Width Dye Kettles, Sample Dye Kettles 
geunes Hunter Machine Co., North Adams, 
Mass 


T-55 


HIGH ACTIVITY CATALYST. 
rechnical bulletin describes new 
catalyst AC-6 which rovides increased 
activity, excellent bath life, minimum odor 
formation, etc. Monsanto Chemical Co., 


Plastics Div., Springfield, Mass. 

T 55 CATIONIC DYE LEVELER. Bul- 
7 letin TX-34 gives new informa- 

tion on dye leveler for acid colors on 

nylon tricot and wool through use of Nop- 

co 1425-B. Nopco Chemical Co., Textile 

Chemicals Div., Harrison, N. J. 


T-55 


values 
ments 
Grove 


FLOW CONTROL Complete in- 

formation an largest selection of 
to handle flow control require- 
William Powell Co., 2525 Spring 
Ave., Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 


Te 56 PUMP POURABLE PASTES. 
Bulletin tells how Moyno > 
can pump any textile liquid that can 
forced throush a pipe, even if highly 
viscous or corrosive. Robbins & Myers 


Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 
T- 56 POLYETHYLENE FINISHING 
AGENT. Booklet contains infor- 
mation needed to adopt Emulsiflable A-C 
polyethylene as a —— agent to any 
particular process. Semet-Solv 1! Petro- 
chemical Div., Allied Chemical oq? ? 
Floor T, Rector Street, New York 6 


T§ HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
* BLEACHING. Booklet discusses 
advantages, operatin ng details and savings 
in chemical costs of Activated Hydrogen 
Peroxide Bleaching Process for Cot 
Solvay Process iv., Allied Chemicai 
Corp., 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


T 5 ETHYLEX GUMS. Brochure de- 
= scribes properties of nydroxy 
ethyi ether derivatives of corn starch. 
ee a of these ne gre wt 


s and fin — coveted. A 
E Staley Mio can Box 15 


ecatur, Ill. 
T 57 CARPET DRYERS. Details, pic- 
tures, drawings on driven roil, 
conveyor, and tenter types. Andrews and 
Goodrich iv.. 336 Adams St., Boston 
Dorchester, Mass. 


| 571 CHAINLESS MERCERIZING 

MACHINE. Two new builetins 
provide complete information on the Ben- 
ninger Chainless Mercerjzing Machine for 
piece goods. H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co., Bethayres, Pa. 


T 57 DYEING MACHINERY FOR 
s EVERY PURPOSE. Illustrated 
literature avatlable om complete line of 
automatically controlled ae ag Gas- 
ton County Dyeing Machine Co tanley, 
~. < 


T-57 


paration, 
Industries, 


YARN PREPARATION. De- 
scribes products for yarn pre- 
printing, finishing. Polymer 
Springdale, Conn 


T 57 STAINLESS DRY CANS. Infor- 
= mation on stainless steel, 75 psi, 
reverse dished, head dry cans. Can be 
furnished Teflon-coated if desired. Sims 


Metal Works, West Point, Ga. 

Ta 57 AUTOMATIC GUIDING EQUIP- 
MENT. Catalog shows various 

types of automatic guiding equipment for 

cloth guiding. Fife Mfg. Co., Inc., 

9815, Oklahoma City, Okla 


accurate 
P. O ole 


fibers and yarns 
T 60 FORTISAN-36, NEW TEXTILE 

he VIBER Includes charts. dia- 
grams, text, presents technical ay perties 


Textile Sales Dept., Celanese ae of 
America, P. O. Box i414, Charlotte, 


T 60 CAPROLAN NYLON HEAVY 
™ YARNS. Describes strength, long 
flex life and ready dyeability. 


Fiber Sales 
Dept., National Aniline Div., 261 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


Ta 60: RAYON—MILE BY 

tails on how rayon is produced 
mile mile, perfect inch y inch. 
Indi atrial Rayon Corp., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y 


T THE CHEMSTRAND NYLON 
= STORY. Describes the birta and 
growth cf Chemstrand Nylon. Chemstrand 
Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


T 60 COLOR-FAST FIBERS. Further 
= information on “Coloray,” 
Courtauld’s solution dyed rayon staple 
which is a contribution to colorfastness tn 
fabrics. Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc., 600 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y 


T 606 “DIAL-A-FIBER.” Ingenious cir- 
a cular chart indicates properties 
and compatabilities of “Uvitex” for ap- 


plication on natura] and synthetic fibers. 
Ciba Co., Inc., Route 208, Fair Lawn, New 


Jersey. 
T 60 THE STORY ON LUREX. Infor- 
™ mation on metallic yarns and 
how they are developed to broaden the 
scope of the weaving, knitting, braiding 
tufting, embroidery, lace, quilting and wet 
processing industries. Specify interest. 
Textile Fibers Department, Product Infor- 
mation Service, The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


MILE. De- 
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BOOKLETS 


T 60 TASLAN TEXTURED YARNS. 
= Technical information on dyeing 
and finishing of new fabrics made with 
Taslan. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
T 60 PROCESSING NYLON STAPLE. 
ms. Data sheet describes method of 
processing Du Pont 42 Nylon Staple in 
lends with cotton. Covers complete 
operation tnrough sizing. Bulletin N-93, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. 


laboratory 

T 70 TESTING INSTRUMENTS. De- 
™ scriptions of 37 instruments for 

testing textes. Custom Scientific Instru- 

ments, Inc., 541 Devon St., Kearny, N. J. 

T 70 SHADOGRAPH WEIGHING DE- 
7 VICES. Pictures and information 


on various types of scales. Exact Weight 
Scale Co., Columbus 8, Ohio. 


T 70 STROBOTAC. Measures speed of 
™ rotating, reciprocating or other 
cyclic motions. General Radio Co., West 


Concord, Mass. 

4 7 YARN COUNT SCALE. Data 
-” sheet tells how direct-rcadin 
instrument provides fast, accurate method 
of determining arn number. Exact 

Weight Scale Co., Columbus 8, Ohio. 

T 71 AUTOMATIC MOISTURE CON- 
- TROL. Booklet tells how Hunter 

Electro-Psychrometers are used in measu- 

ring percentage of moisture in all ciasses 

of textiles, whether yarns or fabrics. 


Hunter Controls, Inc., Div., James Hunter 
Machine Co., North Adarns, Mass. 


services for management 

V2 801 FACTORING SERVICE. Details 
i. on advantages of factoring, in- 
cluding information on general bankin 


and pension plans. Trust Company o 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 


T 802 NON-WOVEN FABRICS. Report 
™ includes how non-woven fabrics 
are made, machinery involved, sample 
fabrics. Textile Fibers Dept., E. J. du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 


98, Del. 
T 80 PROFIT THROUGH FACTOR- 
* ING. Brochure gives facts on 
the use of factoring as a modern plan for 
developing soun business growth and 
added profits. alter E. Heller & Co., 
pert. I-2, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 99, 
T 80 GROUP INSURANCE. Informa- 
es tion on how textile group insur- 
ance can insure the happiness of your em- 
ployees and make for a better running 
mill. Provident Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Co., Group Dept., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
T 80 FACTORING. Complete details 
ai on services offered as mill fac- 
tors. L. F. Dommerich, 271 Madison Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 
T 8] THE WONALANCET WAY is 
se the title of an editorial booklet 
published five times a year dealing with 
current problems. Write Wonalancet 
Company, 128 Burke St., Nashua, N. H. 
T 81 BEECHCRAFTS AT WORK. 
= Booklet available from Southern 
Airways Company shows how Beechcraft 
executive airplanes can save executives 


time and money. Write Southern Airways 
Co., P. O. Box 718, Atlanta, Ga. 
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T 81 TEXTILE ENGINEERING. Infor- 
= mation on complete, integrated 
service covering every type of textile pro- 
ject. Robert & Co. Assoc., 96 Poplar St., 


N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
T 81 ORGANIZED LUBRICATION 
= PAYS. Planning book entitlea 
“Management Practices that Control Costs 
via Organized Lubrication” shows how to 
effect savings in five areas of plant 
operation. Available from Texaco, Inc., 
135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥ 
T 821 INVENTORY CONTROL. How a 
5 daily report of inventory condi- 
tion mechanically produced on existing 
business machines showed a net direct 
payroll saving of more than 10,000 a year 
Administrative Methods Dept., Werner 
Textile Consultants, 1430 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


plant operation 


T-902 BELT LACING EQUIPMENT. 
= Includes prices, specifications, 
etc. Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


T 903 “MOTOR SELECTOR.” How to 
ae; select a-c motors for specific ap- 
plication. Bulletin B-2103. Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co., 24701 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


T GEARMOTORS, MOTORGEARS, 
= AND FLUID DRIVES. Catalog 
supplies complete information on double, 
triple, and quadruple reduction § gear- 
motors and motorgears. Electrofluid and 
fluid drives are also explained. Link-Belt 
Company, Dept. PR, rudential Plaza, 


Chicago 1, Illinois. 

T 90 WRAP UP LINT PROBLEMS. 
= Automatic lint filter removes 

lint from air, winds it into dis ble roll. 

Bulletin 234, American Air Filter Co., 275 

Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 


T 90 TEXTILE MOTORS. Bulletin de- 
* scribes complete line of textile 
motors. Diehl Mfg. Co., Finderne Plant, 
Somerville, N. J. 


T COMPRESSORS. WB two-stage 
* water-cooled. Space-saving units 
require modest foundation up to 125 psi 
and 1150 cfm displacement. Bulletin - 
10. Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, 


Illinois. 
T 91 MODERN LUBRICATION 
= METHODS. A report to manage- 
ment tells how modern lubrication meth- 
ods can heJp save thousands of dollars in 
three major economic areas of textile 
plant management. Describes twelve i 
ating advantages of automatic lubri- 
cation systems. Lincoln Engineering Co., 
4010 Goodfellow Blvd., St. Louis 20, Mo. 
T 91 LEATHER BELTING. Selection, 
installation, proper maintenance. 
Atlanta Belting Co., 508-510 Whitehall St., 


S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

T 9] STORY OF NYLON BRISTLE. 
= Tells of discovery and produc- 

tion, with special attention to “Tynex,” a 

form of nylon ideal for use in brushes. M. 

W. Jenkins’ Sons, Inc., 444 Pompton Ave. 


Cedar Grove, N. J. 
T 913 “ONE-SHOT” LUBRICATORS 
7 Bulletin describes wide field of 
application for one-shot lubricators on 
machines requiring closely contralied but 
infrequent oil feed. Bijur Lubricating 
Corporation, Rochelle Park, N. J. 
T 9] INDUSTRIAL GREASES. De- 
# scribes multi-purpose lithium 
soap industrial greases. Sinclair Refining 
Co., 600 Fifth Ave., New York, New York. 
T 9] BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTERS. 
. Full description, including de- 
tailed go Buffalo Forge Co., 490 
a A 


Broadway, Bu o 5, N. Y. 

T 9] PAINT STRIPPING BOOKLET 
gf Explains simplified method of 

stripping paint. Oakite Products, Inc., 22 

Thames St., New York 6, New York. 

T 92 CATALOG OF NEEDLE BEAR- 
= INGS. Design, application for 


five types of needle bearings. The Tor- 
rington Co., Torrington, Conn. 


INGS FOR TEX-~ 
Bearings 
. The 
onn. 


BALL BE 
TILE MACHINERY. 
rocessir 
ritain, 


T-924 


for all phases of textile 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New 


LUBRICATION OF BEARINGS. 
T-925 Uelpful list of do’s and don't to 
prolong bearing life. New York & New 
Jersey Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., 
New Yo 


rk 17, New York. 


NEW V-BELT DRIVES. Bulletin 
T-93 contains information on selec- 
tion and operation of V-belt drives. Cov- 
ers all types of V-belt drives. Dodge Mfg. 
Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. 


T-93. 


dy-current 
less acceleration and 
Mfg. Co., 3307 14th Ave., 


SMOOTH ACCELERATION, 
DECELERATION. Describes ed- 
equipment for smooth, step- 
deceleration Eaton 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CATECHISM OF ELECTRIC 
T-93 MACHINERY. Booklet contains 
complete technical treatise On va 
electrical machines. Electrical terms de- 
fined. Fairbanks, Morsé & Co., Fairbanks- 
Morse Bide. Chicago 5, Illinois 


V-BELTS. Tells how raw ma- 
T-93 terials and Pana ay jarew | = 
tested and inspected. ality contro! 
experimental production covered. Booklet 
5-51107, Dept. 794, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron 16, Ohio. 


materials handling 


Tramrail Engineering And 
T- | 005 Application. Data on how 
Tramrail equipment can cut handling costs. 


Cleveland Tramrail Div., Cleveland Crane 
ond Engmeering Co., 1036 East 289th St., 


Wickliffe, Ohio. 

Materials Handling For Tex- 
T-100 tiles. Shows how fibre trucks 
can increase efficiency, protect products. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington 


99, Del 

Trucks Doff, Store, Become 
T-101 Spooler Tray. Brochure tells 
how mobile boxes are being used as doff 
boxes, storage boxes, and spooler trays on 
Barber-Colman spooler. Fisher Mfg. Co., 
Hartwell, Ga. 


Carpet Cores, Storage Tubes. 
T- | 0 | a Literature on simplified storage 
and better cores for rugs. Sonoco Prod- 
ucts Co., Hartsville, S. C. 


Overhead Conveyor. Catalog 
T- | 01 5 features ‘“‘Cable-Way” Over- 
head Conveyor which has low-cost, ease of 
installation, quiet operation and long life 
Conveyor Division, The American Mono- 
Rail Co., Fourth and Franklin Sts., Tipp 


City, Ohio. 

Guide To Better Closures. For 
T-101 use as a guide for the evalu- 
ation of methods currently in use to effect 
economy and better production in_ the 
closure of fiber board boxes. Acme Steel 
Products Div., Acme Steel Co., 135th and 


Perry Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
T | 02 Automatic Wrapping. Teils how 
bi automatic packaging increases 
the sales appeal of textile products. Saves 
labor and materials and adds tamper- 
proof product protection. Write Hayssen 
Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
T 102 Tubes, Bobbins, 
7" mation on world renowned 
yarn carriers, reliable as to _ stability, 
dimensions, weight. Emil Adolff (U.S. A. 


agents: Textube Corp., 695 Summer St., 
Stamford, Conn). 


Pirns. Infor- 


T 1022 Strong Cores. Data on light- 
= weight, quality tubes and cores 
for textiles. Star Paper Tube, Inc., Rock 
Hill, S. C. 


T 1023 Materials Handling. Describes 
- lightweight, durable, smooth 
products. Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc., Dover, 
New Hampshire. 


T 1024 Conditioning Truck. Details on 
= all - aluminum, non - rusting 
ee truck. Excel, Inc., Lincolnton, 


157 





At Cabin Crafts, Inc., Dalton, Ga., 
Virgil H. Hampton has been ap- 
pointed vice-president for manufac- 
turing, W. B. Coffey has been named 
assistant treasurer, and Noble M. 
McGuire has been elected as secre- 
tary 


PE RS Dexie M. R. Mills has resigned his 
ONATL NOTES position as standards manager, Ful- 

ton Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., to 

accept the post of investment sales 

representative with the Atlantic and 

Pacific Life Insurance Co. of Amer- 


ica 


At the recent meeting of the 
American Carpet Institute, W. Lyle 
Dr. Harley Y. Jennings has joined Albert B. Bullington, Jr., has Holmes, president and treasurer of 
the Textile Research Center of the been promoted to assistant super- Archibald Holmes & Sons, Phila- 
School of Textiles, North Carolina visor of chemical mixing in the delphia, Pa., was elected chairman 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., as_ finishing department of Union of the board of trustees. 
visiting research professor of textile Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., a divi- 
chemistry. A retired director of re- sion of Cone Mills Corp The board of directors of the 
search of Dan River Mills, Inc., Dan- Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. has 
ville, Va., Dr. Jennings will act as R. H. Busby, McComb (Miss.) elected W. Lane Verlenden, II, to 
advisor in applied chemical research Mfg. Co., has been elected president the office of vice-president and as- 
and do some outside consulting. of the Mississippi Manufacturers As-_ sistant treasurer. Mr. Verlenden had 
sociation. C. O’Neal Walker, man-_ served in the position of chief engi- 
Garvin Hughes of F. W. Poe Mfg. ager of Erwin Mills, Inc., Stonewall, neer since 1946. 
Co., Greenville, S. C., has been has been named the association’s 
named superintendent of Ivey vice-president of membership, fi- M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., has 
Weavers, Inc., Hickory, N. C. nance, and development. appointed Robert E. Barton manager 


ALLEN BEAM COMPANY 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


| capital Beams for all makes of 


to work High Speed Warpers 


FULL TIME 


LOOM BEAMS 


Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 


Your capital can produce maximum 
si Ses. ale “Good Warps are made on Good Beams” 
profits only if you give it the chance for 


maximum turnover. 

You can release capital tied up in accounts 
receivable and accumulated seasonal 
inventories through FACTORING — the 
time-tested method of stimulating capi- 


tal turnover and of controlling the vital e PLANT LAYOUTS 
cash flow. e COST SYSTEMS 


rt. > e COST REDUCTION REPORTS 
Let us tell you how ¢ Toh Lp e WORK LOAD STUDIES 


vour business can gain M AGUIRE | e MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
through factoring. CO7COM PANY e SPECIAL REPORTS 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


Greenville, S.C., Dial CEdar 2-3868 @ Fall River, Mass., Dial OSborne 6-8261 
Specializing in Textiles Since 1914 





70 4TH AVENUE, NEW YORK / MURRAY HILL 3-4141 
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of product development and_ re- 
and Jack Pruitt a 


new pilot plant in 


search manager 


of the Anderson, 


=> « 


Mills, Inc., Danville, 
named Irvin L. Payne as- 
general superintendent of 
grey manufacturing 
Louis DeLoach has been 
succeed Mr. Payne as superintend- 
ent of Dan River’s four plants in 
Alabama, * * * Paul D. Emery, who 
was formerly with Fieldcrest Mills, 
Inc., Spray, N. C., been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
the Riverside division. 


Dan River 
Va., has 
Sistant 
operations. 
named to 


has 


James M. Pursley, formerly of the 
Newnan (Ga.) plant, has joined the 
quality control staff of the Sevier 
(N. C.) plant of the American Thread 
Co 


Richard E. Robinson 
named assistant to the 
charge of production of the United 
Hosiery Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. Un- 
til his recent promotion, Mr. Robin- 
son was manager of the plant 
in Morganton, N. C 


been 
president in 


has 


firm’s 


At the Rhodhiss (N, C.) Mills of 
the Pacific Mills group of Burling- 
ton Industries, Inc., Hardin C. 
Byars has been named superintend- 
ent of plant No. 1. J. R. Hefner, Jr., 
has been promoted to superintendent 
of plant No. 2, and J. D. Gaston has 
been named to succeed Mr. Hefner 
as general overseer of and 
spinning at plant No. 1. Ber- 
nard L. Coleman has been placed in 
Franklinton (N. C.) Fab- 
of the Burlington Mills 
was formerly superin- 
Rhodhiss Millis. 


carding 


charge of 
unit 
division. He 
tendent of the 


rics, a 


David Silver, president of Blanche 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Augusta, Ga., 
been named to the board of trustees 
of Y« University, New York. 


has 


shiva 


‘wit 


Trademark ’ 


Es4 Grog. in US Pot OF. x ™/ 


THE ORIGINAL THE ONLY 


Guaranteed! Used Regularly in the 
Largest Plants in the Nation 
$3 A CAN * $30 A DOZEN 


STATIKIL, INC. 
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1220 WEST 6th ST., 
CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


Mr. Abney 
Abney Mills 


Mr. McKone 


Koragheusian 


John S. Abney has been named 
president and treasurer of Abney 
Mills, Greenwood, S. C., succeeding 
the late F. E. Grier. Elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Abney as secretary of the 
firm was vice-president John R. 
Fulp, Jr. Mr. Fulp now serves in 
both positions. 


Peter J. McKone, formerly as- 
sistant manager of research and de- 
velopment of A. & M. Karagheusian, 
Inc., Freehold, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed of the com- 
pany. 


chief chemist 


Bart E. Buser has been elected 
president of Buser, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., succeeding Harry V. Reiner, 
who retired. Charles P. Weber 
has been named vice-president and 
George Wagner secretary. 


has 


Chemstrand Corp., New York, has 
appointed Walter S. Thayer men’s 
wear merchandising specialist. * * * 
W. Michael Teta has joined the com- 
pany as a merchandise representa- 
tive in market fabrics 


At the recent annual meeting of 
the Carolina Yarn Association, the 
following were elected to office for 
the 1960-61 term: 

Anthony. B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; vice-president— 
J. Ethridge, Courtaulds (Ala.) Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C.; secretary—Ben 


PUSH BUTTON 
and SPRAY 


SYATIKIL 


STATIKIL 


Tina” 


ONE COILER 
EXCELS! 


MeDOWOUGH 


There are more McDonough large coilers in use than any other 
make. Try one in your mill without obligation and learn why. 


Jordon, of Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapa- 
haw, WN. C.; treasurer—Wilbur 
Evans, Dixie Mercerizing Co., 
Mebane, N. C.; and executive secre- 
tary—Frank P. Barrie, Leesona 
Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 


Arthur Etchells, technical director 
of Hellwig Dyeing Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has resigned. The secre- 
tary of the firm, Jacob Knupp, Jr., 
and manager of piece goods dyeing, 
Milton K. Emerson, have assumed 
Mr. Etchells’ duties. 


The medical library of the Mizell 
Memorial Hospital has been dedi- 
cated to Fred M. Lyon, president of 
Opp Cotton Mills, Inc., and Micolas 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Opp, Ala. Mr. 
Lyon is chairman of the hospital 
board. 


research con- 
Mills Corp., 
and Thomas A. 


R. Hobart Souther, 
sultant for Cone 
Greensboro, N. C., 
Alspaugh, a chemist in the engi- 
neering department, were honored 
recently by the Federation of Sew- 
age and Industrial Wastes Associa- 
tions at the annual banquet in 
Dallas, Texas, for their research on 
textile waste treatment. The two 
gentlemen received the 1958 Indus- 
trial Wastes Award for their paper 
which reviewed current  experi- 
ments in the field of textile waste 
treatment at Cone laboratory. * * * 
In the dyeing department of Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., W. A. 
Bishop, Jr., has been promoted to 
supervisor of all phases of vat and 
sulfur jig dyeing, Robert W. Smith 
has been named supervisor of con- 
tinuous dyeing, and James L. Evatt 
has been made an assistant super- 
visor of continuous dyeing. 


James H. Blore has been appointed 
to the new position of director of 
fabric research and development at 
Fair-Tex Mills, Inc., Catasauqua, 


aN 


% 


McDONOUGH POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. : 
McDonough, Geocaiern U.S.A. 
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PERSONAL NOTES Lexington, N. C., are new directors. Chadbourn Gotham, Inc. 
(from page 159) , , — , 
Hugh William Close has been The American Association of Tex- 
Pa. Mr. Blore was formerly : elected president of The Spring Cot- tile Chemists and Colorists has re- 
sociated with E. I. du Pont : ton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C., and elected Weldon G. Helmus, presi- 
Nemours & Co., Inc Springs Mills, Inc., New York, suc- dent of Fair Lawn (N. J.) Finishing 
ceeding the late Col. <lliott White Co., president of the organization 
At the Valway plant of Callaway Springs. Mrs. Elliott White Springs Four vice-presidents were elected as 
Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga., Paul A. has replaced her late husband on _ follows: Dr. W. George Parks, Uni- 
Homier has been named _ superin- the board of directors of The Springs versity of Rhode Island, for Northern 
tendent and Robert J. Keithley has Cotton Mills. The South Caro- New England; C. T. Anderson, Ciba 
assumed his duties as plant chemist lina Textile Manufacturers Associa- Co., Inc., Central Atlantic region; A. 
At the Unity plant Norman’ tion has elected Mr. Close to the Henry Gaede, Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., 
McClellan has been named assist- board of directors Southern region; Joseph H. Jones, 
ant overseer of carding * James Phoenix Dye Works, Western region 
E. Hallinan has joined the research Joe L. Jennings, executive vice- 
and development division as product president of West Point (Ga.) Man- At the meeting of the newly 
development engineer for the prod- ufacturing Co., has been elected organized Piedmont Chapter of the 
ucts of the Manchester (Ga.) plant. president of The Georgia Tech Na- American Association for Textile 
Charles J. Plant, Jr., has joined tional Alumni Association Technology held in Charlotte, N 
the engineering department C., recently, Ajalon A. Tillery of 
William H. Beattie has resigned as McCormick (S. C.) Mill was elected 
Herman Cone, Jr., director of Cone chairman of the board of Woodside chairman Other officers elected 
Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., is Mills, Greenville, S. C., but he will were: vice-chairman, Prof. D. S. 
the new chairman of the Northern’ continue as a director Hamby, North Carolina State Col- 
North Carolina-Virginia division of lege School of Textiles; secretary, 
the Southern Textile Association I. B. Grainger, Jr., has assumed Dr. A. Frank Tesi, Celanese Corp. of 
Other officers chosen at the recent his duties as vice-president and as- America; treasurer, Prof. E. A. Mc- 
meeting are: vice-chairman — Al __ sistant to Joseph J. Bird, executive Kenna, Clemson (S. C.) Colleg 
Jocelyn, Dan River Mills, Inc., Dan- vice-president of Kayser-Roth Ho- 
ville, Va.; secretary—Charles Ward, siery Co. Inc., with offices in J. Morton Curran, Jr., president 
Highland Cotton Mills, High Point, Burlington, N. C. Mr. Grainger was of Summerville (Ga.) Mfg. Co., re- 
N. C. Smith Crowe, Jr., of Leward formerly vice-president and general cently resigned as_ president of 
Cotton Mills, Worthville, N. C., and manager of Full Knit Hosiery Mills, William L. Barrell Co. of New 
Don Rice, of Wennonah Cotton Mills, Inc., a Burlington, N. C., division of York, Inc., to accept a position with 


AMERICA'S SPRING STEEL DISTRIBUTOR 


We have had over fifty years experience furnishing steel for both builders of TEX- 
TILE MACHINES and makers of replacement parts for KNITTING MACHINES. 


Modern Slitting and Shearing Equipment 


WARD STEEL CO. 


87-G RINDGE AVE. EXTENSION 13 (Oy) 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. UNIVERSITY 4-2460 


E A S T E e N Reliable Accuracy’ 


G. S. SPEED INDICATORS 
ENGINEERING & HAND TACHOMETERS 


COMPANY eg gee 


Turbines. Textile and Power Plants 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS "30°10 1000,000 RPM OR SURFACE SPEED” 


FOR FULL DETAILS — REQUEST OUR 
96 PAGE CATALOG AT ANY OF OUR 
REPORTS * 4 “COAST TO COAST” LOCATIONS 
Se OR AT YOUR 
DESIGN ; FAVORITE LOCAL DEALER 





SUPERVISION Y ~ WAREHOUSE STOCK, SHOWROOMS & SALES OFFICES AT 
= NEW YORK: 200 Lofayette Street, New York 12, N.Y 
ST. JAMES: St. James, Minnesota 


LOS ANGELES: 3337 West Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 19, Cel. 
Ph pape MEASURING CHICAGO: 5045 W. Herrison, Chicago 44, ill. 
LS AND INSTRUMENTS When writing to any of the above locations, refer te DEPT R-1 
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Iselin-Jefferson Co. 


Charles G. Buie, Jr., has been pro- 
moted plant manager and 
superintendent of Aileen Mills Co., 
Biscoe, N. C., to general superin- 
tendent in charge of manufacturing 
group which 

Biscoe 

Laurinburg, 


from 


of the 


consists of the mill at 
Scotland Mills, Inc., in 
N. C 


Morgan-Jones 
and 


At the Conover, N. C., plant of 
Textile Corp., Charles L. Tarr 
named general manager 
Adrian L. Shuford, Jr., 
Mr. Shuford con- 


director 


Riegel 
has been 
succeeding 
who has resigned 
tinues 
James 


to serve aS a 
H. Everett, 

ated with Dan River Mills, has 
joined the Ware Shoals division as 
of data processing planning. 


formerly associ- 


director 


At the first annual meeting of 
Woolens and Worsteds of America, 
Inc., G. Norman Winder, American 
Shee} Producers Council, 
elected president Other officers 
William Kent, Kent 
Manufacturing Co., Clifton Heights, 
Pa., first vice-president; Ronald 
Mitchell, Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., 
Stafford Springs, Conn., and George 
Ott, Boston (Mass.) Wool Trade 
Fund, vice-presidents; Casey Jones, 
American Sheep Producers Council, 
treasurer: Robert S. Taplinger, 
Robert S. Taplinger Associates, 
retar) 


was 


elected were: 


sec- 


The northern group of the woolen 
and worsted division of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., North Andover, Mass., 
has named John F. Matthews assist- 
ant general manager 

At the annual meeting of the 
Durene Association of America held 
in New York City recently, R. D. 
Hall, Jr., manager of the yarn de- 
partmer! of The American Thread 
Co., was elected president. Freeman 
R. Harris, vice-president of Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., named 
vice-president of the 


was 


association. 


has been named 
Hadley-Peoples 
N. C., and P. 


promoted to 


T. C. Chalmers 
plant manager of 
Mfg. Co., Siler City, 
N. Wallace been 
plant superintendent. 


has 


Edward M. Moir has assumed his 
duties as vice-president of Crown 
Woolen Mills, Marcellus, N. Y., and 
James Moir has been named 
tary-treasurer. 


secre- 


The Delaware Valley _ section, 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists has elected as 
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chairman Clarence Seibert, Scholler 
Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Other 
officers are: vice-chairman—Edward 
G. Haack, General Dyestuff Co.; 
secretary—Ernest W. Empting, Ver- 
ona Dyestuffs; treasurer—Charles N. 
Kuzman, Jr., Amalgamated Chem- 
ical Corp. 


formerly 
Manufac- 
ee 


Robert H. Hundley, Jr., 
associated with Rosemary 


turing Co., Roanoke Rapids, 


j Ea 
4 
co 


3 
Mr. Hundley 


general 
Processing Co., 


has been named super- 
intendent of Corlin 


Inc., Landis, N. C. 


George A. Browder, formerly 
superintendent of the Hannah Picket 
Plant of the Woolen & Worsted Divi- 
sion of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., in 
Rockingham, N. C., has been pro- 
moted to manager of Hannah Picket 
and also the new Martha Baum 
Plant in Rockingham (see page 162 
of this issue). Named to succeed Mr. 
Browder was Jack A. Bradford. 
Superintendent of the Martha Baum 
Plant is Francis D. Everhart. 


OBITUARIES 

Murray Wheeler Dunlap, 87, for- 
merly president of Mobile (Ala.) 
Cotton Mills, Inc. 

Carlton Hall, 43, vice-president of 
Hall Textile Machinery Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Arthur O. Hefner, Sr., 60, textile 
inspector for the U. S. Government 
and at one time superintendent of 
operations at the former Brookford 
(N. C.) Mills. 

Henry P. Kendall, 81, board chair- 
man of The Keéndall Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

William Meyer, 70, president of 
the former Apex Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Harry A. Cody, Sr., 80, formerly 
secretary-treasurer of Ripon Knit- 
ting Works, Ripon, Wis. 

John J. Connorton, 54, formerly 
wool buyer and merchandise man- 
ager of the spun synthetics division 
in The American Thread Co., New 
York. 

Herman S. Dersch, 70, president of 
King Craft Hosiery Mills, Inc., Mint 
Hill, N. C. 

Continued on next page 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


(from page 161) 


Obituaries continued 


William G. Diamond, 64, president 
of Victor Dye Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Thomas Dowd, 65, 
Ming Toy Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J. 

William A. Foster, 68, formerly 
president of Foster Yarn, Inc., Tren- 
ton, N. J 

Francis Gutekunst, 64, treasurer of 
Hellwig Dyeing Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Reginald Lee Harris, 69, chairman 
of the board of Roxboro (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 

Allen Fletcher Johnson, 90, retired 
president and treasurer of American 
Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C., and 
Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C. 

W. H. Muse, 70, formerly assistant 
manager of F:win Mills’, Erwin, N 
C., plants. 

H. Edwin Newham, 53, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of for Lea- 
Wayne Knitting Mills, Inc., Morris- 
town, Pa. 

Henning W. Prentis, Jr., 75, chair- 
man of the board of Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Warren Shenk, 43, sales engineer 
for Scott & Williams, Inc., for the 
New York and New England area. 

Harder Smith, 55, founder and 
president of Akom Knitwear Co., 
Inc., New Canaan, Conn. 

Marshal L. Smith, 84, former pres- 
ident of the Laurens (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 

George Threlfall, 56, a founder and 
co-owner of Philadelphia Piece Dye- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aloysius L. Wall, 68, formerly pro- 
duction manager for Nicetown Dye 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jay C. Woodburn, 53, field engi- 
neer for Scott & Williams, Inc., La- 
conia, N. H 


sales 


Make My Reservations for 
ATME* 


American Textile 
Exhibition 


Atlantic City. N. J. 


Machinery 


president of 


MILL NOTES 


A 68,000 sq ft addition to Lydia 
Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., is 
planned to permit more efficient ar- 
rangement of existing equipment 

* * Concrete oval skating rinks 
have been constructed at the Clin- 
ton (S. C.) Cotton Mills and Lydia 
Cotton Mills to provide a safer and 
more enjoyable for children 
of employees to skate. 


place 


J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced plans to build a new $3 
million plant for the finishing of 
blended fabrics on the same property 
with the Delta Finishing Plant near 
Cheraw, S. C. Schedules cal] for 
completion of the building by May 
15 and for the plant to be in opera- 
tion by late July or early August, 
1960. * * * The properties in Rock- 
ingham, N. C., recently acquired by 
Stevens are being renovated and 
equipped with modern machinery 
the manufacture of fine grade 
worsted fabrics. Designated the 
Martha Baum Plant, the new facili- 
ty is already in operation, and it is 
anticipated that all machinery will 
be installed by the end of April. * * * 
A safety plaque has been presented 
to the employees of the Victor 
plant, Greer, S. C., of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., by Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co. in recognition of their 
having amassed more than 4 million 
lost-time acci- 


for 


man-hours without a 
dent. 


A certificate of appreciation from 
the management was presented re- 
cently to the employees of the grey 
mill, Riegel Textile Corp., Trion, 
Ga., division, for having amassed 6 
million man-hours without a _ dis- 
abling injury. 


Agawam Dye Works, Inc., Law- 
rence, Mass., has announced the ac- 
quisition of Thies Dyeing Mills, Inc., 
West Warwick, R. I. The plant will be 
operated as a separate corporation, 
package dyeing 


doing commission 


dyeing, and 
colored yarns. 
assistant 
named 


bleaching, skein 
and selling 
Sturrock, formerly 
Thies, 


general manager. 


and 
glazing, 
Walter 


treasurer of has been 


Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., 
has announced that one silver dollar 
will be paid to each person in an 
Avondale plant which has no justi- 
fied complaint for four 
consecutive J. Craig Smith, 
president of commented: 
“T am tully dollar 
in itself is not an incentive which 
would be expected to produce re- 
sults. I do feel that the recognition 
of a job well done will help us turn 
out a better product.” 


customer 
weeks. 
Avondale, 
aware that the 


Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has increased its 
capital stock authorization from $5 
million to $25 million. 

The Top Co., Boston, Mass., has 
purchased American Silk Spinning 
Co., Providence, R. I., which will be 
operated as a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. 


The Clifton ( S. C.) Manufacturing 
Co. recently sold 32 houses and lots 
to employees of the company 


Texas Textile Mills, Inc., Dallas, 
Texas, has announced plans to close 
the Waco plant and consolidate op- 
erations at the plant in McKinney 
by the end of last year. The move 
was necessary for the company to 
continue operations, an official ex- 
plained. Obsolete equipment in the 
McKinney mill is being replaced to 
improve its efficiency. 


A special memorial edition of 
“The Springs Bulletin,” employee 
publication of The Springs Cotton 
Mills, Fort Mill, S. C., depicted the 
life of the late Col. Elliott Springs 
who was president of the firm for 
28 years. 
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In recognition of outstanding accident prevention eftort, Arbeka Webving Vo., rawrucket, 
R. |., recently received the Certificate of Safety Achievement from the United States and 
Rhode Island Departments of Labor. Pictured here on the occasion of the presentation are 
(| to r): William D. Cuthbertson, vice-president of Arbeka; William J. Ferguson, R. |. 
state inspector; Frank W. Marcaccio, R. |. state chief of inspection; Frederick P. Bowden, 
Jr., president of Arbeka; Frank McEntee, assistant manager of Textile Workers Union of 


America; Eugene Lachapelle, R. |. 


state Director of Labor (representing U. S. Secretary 


of Labor James P. Mitchell), and James H. Hopkins, president of Local 1390, TWUA. 


Chopak Fabrics, Inc., South Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., has completed an ex- 
pansion program which has doubled 
the the mill. New ma- 
chines have installed, and the 
plant is in full production on acetate 
tricot fabrics. 


capacity of 
been 


Camp and McInnes, Reading, Pa., 
has purchased the 3,000 sq ft 
building which housed the former 
Pentagon Hosiery Co. and will trans- 
fer its finishing, warehousing, and 
shipping departments to the loca- 
tion 
Ground has been broken for the 
new 35,000 sq ft research laboratory 
of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. The facility’ will 
house the entire engineering depart- 
ment and expansion of the com- 
any’s chemical and products re- 
search departments. 

Pearce Woolen Mills, Inc., La- 
trobe, Pa., will cease operations and 
consolidate with Woolrich (Pa.) 
Woolen Mills. The transfer will be 
made around April 1. 


A $500,000 expansion program is 
planned for the Henderson (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, a unit of Harriet- 
Henderson Cotton Mills, Inc. The 
present building will be 
converted to a two-story building 
and additional processing machinery 
installed to increase _ production. 
* * * At the company’s Berryton, 
Ga., plant production capacity is to 
be increased by 50 per cent with in- 
stallation of 4,000 additional 
dles and auxiliary equipment. 


one-story 


spin- 


Belue Knitting Mill, formerly lo- 
cated in Landrum, S. C., has been 
moved to the Bruce building in 
Campobello, S. C. 
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A new $400,000 building is being 
constructed in Sanford, N. C., to 
house the Federal Spinning Corp. 
The plant scheduled for completion 
month, will manufacture syn- 
thetic yarn and will employ about 
120 persons. 


this 


Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced a $750,000 expansion pro- 
gram for two of the company’s 
three mills in Newton, N. C. At Mill 
No. 3 a new building will be con- 
structed and the weave room en- 
larged to accommodate 200 addi- 
tional looms. At Mill No. 4 the 
bleachery capacity will be doubled 
and additional office equipment pur- 
chased 


Carolina 


A joint expansion program which 
will create an additional 150 jobs 
in the two plants has been an- 
nounced by Templon Spinning Mills, 
Inc., and Chemspun Yarns, Lid., 
Mooresville, N. C. A March com- 
pletion date is scheduled. 


Indian Head Mills, Inc., has leased 
the Glendale and Whitney, S. C., 
plants which the firm recently sold 
to Edward Krock of Worcester, 
Mass., and will continue to operate 
the mills. 


Mills, Inc., 
ceased opera- 


Nu-Vogue Hosiery 
Graham, N. C., has 
tions. 


The West Boylston Mfg. Co. of 
Ala., Montgomery, Ala., is no longer 
a separate corporation operating as 
a subsidiary of United Elastic Corp. 
The corporation has been dissolved 
and the mill is now operating as a 
division of the parent firm. 


Boaz (Ala.) Mills, Inc., with a cot- 
ton system yarn mill in Boaz and a 
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MILL NOTES 


page 163) 


system mill in Guntersville, 


purchased by a group of 
New 
president—Ernest 
Wetherbee of Albany; executive 
vice-president—J. Rollins Jolly of 
Dalton; vice-presidents—Harold and 
Francis Wetherbee of Albany; secre- 
tary-treasurer—Blanton Mills of Al- 
No change is contemplated in 
type of yarns pro- 
new owners indicated. 


las been 


Georgia mill men. officers of 


the firm are: 


Dany. 
personnel or 
duced, the 
The thermal underwear and 
portswear division of J. E. Morgan 
Knitting Mills, Inc., Tamaqua, Pa., 
moved into the 30,000 sq ft 
building recently purchased by the 
and formerly occupied by 
Sprite Manufacturing Co. According 
to the announcement, 100 additional 
ons will be when 


has 


firm 


employed 
equipment 


pers 


more production has 


been installed 

A new wet processing firm, Hill- 
tex Dyeing & Finishing Corp., has 
tarted operations at 102 Fifth St., 
Paterson, N. J. Pat Maselli is presi- 
head and Michael 
and 


dent and dyer, 


Laneve is head finisher secre- 


tary-treasurer 


Ansonia Mills Inc., Taunton, Mass 
has announced installation of special 
for the production 
the 


rnachines 


Knitting 


r net for foundation 


lent traage 
Industries, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., subject to the approval 
stockholders, will 
to Trans-United 
reflect the 
operations through 


Artloom 


change it 
Industries, 
diversified na- 
Artloom’ 

acquired subsidiaries 


lding programs have been 
launched at the Spartan Mills plant 
in Spartanburg, S. C. The 
room at the Spartan Division will be 
expanded and the cloth room at the 


Beaumont Division will be _ re- 


weave 


New 
and 


Inc., 
the U. S 
purchased by a 
Henry A. 
officers are: vice- 
Harold R. Hafner, John 
Boland, Jr., Kendall _T. 
1wood; vice - president and 
urer, D. J R. Huffredini 
B. Kimpton is president of 
ian subsidiary 


La France Industries, 


rk, with plants in 


inada, has been 


company headed by 
! Other 
ident 


and 


At the annual convention of The 
South Atlantic Council of Industrial 
Editors held in Asheville, N. C., re- 
cently, “The Jcanna Way,” publica- 
tion of Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills 
Co., was cited as the “best magazine- 


type publication” for 1959. James 


Mr. Sloan 


P. Sloan, director of industrial rela- 
Joanna, is editor of the 
magazine. 


tions at 
monthly employee 
A suggestion system has been in- 
stituted by The American Thread 
Co., Inc., that will 
cash awards as high as $5 thousand 
boxes, 
suggestion blanks, 
strategic 
the company’s 
money an 


pay employees 


useful ideas. Suggestion 


well-stocked 


for 
with 
been placed at loca- 
throughout 
The 
the greater the award for the 
The Newnan (Ga.) 
closed. Plans are to 
concern, 


have 
tions 
mills more idea 
saves, 
suggestion. 

plant has been 
sell the plant as a 
moving some machinery to the Talla- 
poosa (Ga.) plant. George L 
Hodges, Jr., superintendent, has 
transferred to plant in 


going 


been the 


Tallapoosa 


The Rockmart, Ga., plant of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. re- 
30th anni- 


cently celebrated its 


‘rsary. 


John P. Baity, formerly associated 
with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc and Mrs. Canella Beck- 
with Baity have purchased Softspun 
Knitting Mills, Inc., Henderson, N. C. 

Membership of the 25-year club 
of Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. 
C., is now 4,749 following recognition 
of 499 new the 22nd 
annual dinner honoring veteran em- 


members at 
ployees. 


Melville Textile Print Works, Inc., 
Bronx, N. Y., has purchased the 
47,000 sq ft Holgate Toy Co. plant in 
Statesville, N. C. The plant will be 
company’s screen print- 
ing operation, 150 vill 
ultimately be employed. The plant in 
New York 


used for the 


and persons 


will be closed. 


Calvine Cotton Mills, Inc., Char- 


N. C., a subsidiary of Botany 
Industries, Inc., has purchased two 
buildings in New Bedford, Mass., 
formerly owned by Wamsutta Mills. 
New equipment has been installed 
and hundred persons em- 
ployed at the new plant. 


lotte, 


several 


A new 200 hp boiler has been in- 
stalled at the Opp (Ala.) Cotton 
Mills, Inc. The new boiler, which 
replaced the 40-year-old boiler, is a 
four-pass package type gas and oil 
fired boiler that operates at 80 per 
cent efficiency. 


A new four-year textile scholar- 
ship to any one of the nine colleges 
in the South Carolina Foundation of 
Independent Colleges, for hourly 
payroll employees or their depend- 
ents, has been announced by the fol- 
lowing S. C. firms: Drayton Miils, 
Spartanburg; Pacolet Yarns, Inc., 
Abbeville Mills Corp.; Gaffney Mig. 
Co.; Gerrish Milliken Mill, Pendle- 
ton; and Judson Mills, Greenville 


The regular full-time employees of 
Greenwood (S. C.) Mills, Inc. will be 
eligible to participate in the profit- 

plan which will 
at the end of the 

pending the 
Internal Revenue 


sharing-retirement 


be put into effect 
1959 fiscal 


proval ol the 


year, ap- 


Service 


estimated 
launched 
Can- 
sub- 


An expansion 
to cost $500,000 has 
at the Royston, Ga., plant of 
dlewick Yarn Mills, Inc., a 
Dixie Mercerizing Co 
the addition of 12,000 
well as 


program 
been 


sidiary of 
Plans include 
sq ft of floor 
spinning equipment. The program is 
completed by the 


space as new 
expected to be 
first of February. 


A new firm, Dumas (Ark.) Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., has production 
with about 15 persons employed 


started 


An expansion program, estimated 
to cost in excess of $60,000 has been 
completed at Browns Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Burlington, N. C., a member of 
the Burlington Industries, Inc. fam- 
ily. A two-story building has been 
constructed which will give an ad- 
ditional 20,000 sq ft of floor space 
for grey goods storage and shipping. 

A major expansion program 
which increase facilities by 30 
per cent is under way at The Steele 
Plant of Klopman Mills in Cordova, 
N. C., a unit of the Burlington In- 
dustries, Inc. 


will 
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SUPPLIER NOTES 


Burdette Mr. Hall 


Bennett Rose American Enka 


At ceremonies held in the market- 

Thomas N. Farr, former assistant other types, may be given the treat- ing headquarters of American Enka 
secretary of the Columbia (S. C.) ment. Corp. in New York recently, C. R. 
Bank for Cooperatives, has joined Hall, Greensboro, N. C., district man- 
James Talcott, Inc., as a field repre- The H. J. Theiler Corp. has been ager, was presented a diamond- 
sentative. With headquarters in named exclusive agent in the U. S. studded gold pin in recognition of 
Charlotte. N. C.. Mr. Farr will service for Ruti Machinery Works Ltd., Ruti, his 30 years with the company. Mr. 
new business in North Carolina, Switzerland, manufacturer of a com- Hall is the first member of the firm’s 
South Carolina. east Tennessee, and plete line of looms, slashers, warping marketing division to receive this 
Florida machines, dryers for slashers, and award. 
vacuum creels. Three specialists have 
been added to the Theiler sales and Thomas C. Burdette has been elect- 
service staff. A new building is being ed president of Bennett Rose Co. 
constructed on the site of the present 
plant in Whitinsville, Mass., for Roberts Co. has announced receipt 
equipment service and parts storage. of an order from Clinton & Lydia 


Miles Chemical Co., one of four 
divisions of Miles Laboratories, Inc., 
has announced plans to consolidate 


sales-management functions in 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Courtaulds Lid., and its American 
and Canadian subsidiaries have form- 


ed jointly two new companies to seek 


and develop opportunities for ex- ! 
panding activities in industries out- 


side textiles. They are Courtaulds 


North America, Inc, New York, and | BROOK NEMA RERATE, 
Courtaulds North America Ltd., Mon- TOTALLY ENCLOSED FAN 
ie : ’ 
treal, Canada 
COOLED A.C. MOTORS 


Marshall and Williams Equipment 
Co., Greenville, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed to represent the following 
companies: Appleton (Wis.) Machine 
Cie manufacturers of schreiner, 
inishing, chasing, embossing, rolling, 
and friction calenders, roll type water 
mangles, and cotton and combination 
filled rolls for the textile industry; 
Industrial Air Co., Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass., manufacturers of tenter 
dryers, pre-dryers, coating dryers, 
curing ovens, hoods, and other heat- 
ventilating, air conditioning, and Take less space, weigh less, smaller frames than the Brook standard totally 
auxiliary systems: Ernest Scott & Co., enclosed fan cooled motors—yet, performance is equal. 1 to 40 HP*. Built 
Inc., Fall River, Mass., manufacturers to N.E.M.A. specifications for rerated motors. Same resistance to dust, 
of suction systems for mercerizing. fumes and moisture as the larger, heavier, standard frame t.e.f.c. motors. 
Maximum economy and lower first cost because of Brook modern pro- 
Lustrelizing Corp. of America, duction techniques and world-wide volume distribution. Warehouses, Sales 
Riversiée, 3. J.. hes sumeuneed 0 Representatives, and Dealers throughout the country. Write for literature. 


new commercial carpet finishing *Standard frame t.e.f.c. motors available 1 to 600 HP. Since 1904 
service, known as Lustrelizing. It is 


an electrifying process for the treat- world's most respected motor 


sada ils, eeteiaeauacince eens lok BROOK MOTOR CORPORATION 
higher pile, richer and more luxuriant 
luster, brighter colors, and more 3302 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois M oTOo A 


luxuriant finish. Knitted, woven, and Represented By: W. G. Baynard, 1811 Sterling Road, Charlotte 9, North Carolina; CORPORATI 
4 J. W. Vanderpool, Box 437, Lewiston, Maine; and Other Representatives in Textile 
tufted rugs of woolen, woolen blend, Areas 


or man-made fibers, in high pile and 
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SUPPLIER NOTES 
(from page 165) 


Clinton, S. C., for 44 
spinning frames (12,- 


Cotton Mills, 
new Model C 
572 spindles) and modernization of 
284 { frames (72,000 spindles). 

Next year 83 colleges and universi- 
ties will benefit from the aid-to-edu- 
cation program established by Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp., designed to en- 
courage the study of science and 
engineering. 


Charles L. Fitts has been appointed 
representative of the National Ring 
Traveler Co. for the Virginia and 


eastern North Carolina territory 


The Louis Allis Co., has announced 
the construction of a new research 
and development center in Greendale, 
Wis. The building, which will be 
staffed with 100 engineers 
will double the size of the 


and tech- 
nicians, 
present 


engineering and physics 


laboratories 

Albert been named 
general manager of the 
division of Collins & Aikman Corp. 
Mr. Laughey came to Collins & Aik- 
man from Massachusetts Mohair 
Plush Co 


Laughey has 


sales yarn 


Thomas D been 
named assistant sales manager of the 
tire cord-industrial products division 


of Industria] Rayon Corp. 


Lewis, Jr., has 


An applications, a product de p- 
ment, and a technical service section 
have been established in the re- 
organization of the development and 
service department of Emery Indus- 
tries, Inc. 


Fred P. Worden has been appointed 
sales manager of Lester Laboratories, 
Inc. Mr. Worden will direct the sales 
activities of the firm of research and 
manufacturing chemists for industry 
from the general offices in Atlanta, 
Ga 


Brame Textile Machine Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. has acquired con- 
trolling interest in Craig & Buchanan 
Loom Reed Co. Redesignated wee 
cision Loom Reed Co., Inc., the firm 
Brame 


organl- 


is a subsidiary of the 


zation 


Bertram Sternlieb, formerly stylist 
manager of Young 
Knitting Mills, has been appointed a 
technical service representative in 
the fibers division of American Cyan- 
amid Co. 


and production 


Fred A 
to field sales manager of the textile 
fibers department of The Dow Chemi- 
cal Co. Mr. Ingram will be respon- 
sible for field sales of Zefran acrylic 
Lurex metallic yarn, and Ro- 
vana saran micro-tape in the . 
Camden (N. J.), Charlotte (N. C., and 
San Francisco offices. Mr. Ingram 
will continue to be headquartered in 
the Camden, N. J., office 


Ingram has been promoted 


fiber, 


30ston 


The general offices and plant of AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. are now on a 7!/-acre 


site at IIIi E. 200th St., 


Ave. in Cleveland having recently been completed. 


Euclid 17, Ohio, the move from the old location on Athens 


In this photo two of the company's 


oldest employees discuss one of their newest products—a vacuum cleaner for spinning 


rooms—with C. L. Fell (right), 


vice-president of marketing, before the start of two open 


Cyt aad Leading - — 


houses and special tours of the new facilities by community and industry groups. At left 
is R. L. Fotheringham of the engineering department, who is 74 years old. F. C. Harris 
(center), one of the founders of the firm, is also 74. 
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the reorganization of personnel with 
the addition of William R. McCann 
as plant superintendent. In making 
the announcement, Roy M. Smith, Jr., 
president, said that he is concentrat- 
ing his efforts on sales, over-all plant 
operations, and knitting machine re- 
building services, while administra- 
tion is under the direction of John W. 
Sweeney. 


Textile Aniline and Chemical Co. 
has been appointed a distributor for 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Sterox 21- 
K, a product used for the fulling and 
scouring of wool and wool blends, 
and Monsanto’s complete line ef sur- 
factants. 

This new 40,000 sq ft building in Clemson, S. C., houses the textile machinery research 


and development activities of SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, an operation which was formerly ; 
carried on at Biddeford, Me. Designated the Saco-Lowell Research and Development Lucius Collins, formerly manager 


Center, it was formally dedicated on November 7. Start of operations here completed’ of the dyes and auxiliaries sales de- 
the — . _— —— division entirely to the South in just one velopment section of the Dyes and 
ear from the initial announcement o e move. a : niptoen? 

. Chemicals Division of E. I. du Pont 


de Nemours & Co., Inc., has been ap- 


Emre Bleier has been appointed a x 6%” roving frames for Edna Plant pointed manager of the division’s 
sales representative for the industrial at Reidsville and fifteen for the New York consulting service for the 
division of Nopco Chemical Co. Revolution Mill in Greensboro. * ** 4yeing and finishing trade. 
Covering metropolitan New York, Norman F. Garrett, general manager 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, Wilming- of the Whitinsville (Mass.) division A New York combination sales and 
ton (Del.), and parts of Pennsylvania, has been elected a vice-president. service center has been opened by 
Mr. Bleier succeeds William J. Gavin, Hayssen Manufacturing Co. Located 
who has been made a regional sales Smith Products, Inc., successor to at 44 Worth St. in Manhattan, the 
manager. Keller Machine Co., has completed new facility also will serve as the 


Whitin Machine Works recently 
announced receipt of orders for ma- 


chinery as follows: Avondale Mills— of) | ae 
65 Even Draft drawing frames (260 y USS, ret or \m ¢ / 


deliveries) and eighteen 14” x 6%” 


Long Draft roving frames (1,728 

spindles) for the Alexander City, La- Kidd A d. 
fayette, Sycamore, and Sylacauga, | e roun ee 
Ala., plants; Candlewick Yarn Mills— 

24 Piedmont spinning frames (5,760 

spindles), and six 14” x 6%” Long when you can use 


Draft roving frames (384 spindles) for 
the Dalton, Ga., division, and four A- AIR 
merican system Model M Monarch 


spinning frames (608 spindles) for the nn G 
Royston, Ga., plant; Warren (S. C.) UIDERS 


Division of Graniteville Co.—five 
owas There are no production time losses with 
Axifeed blenders and one Axi-Flo ; ; Mecho. You can adjust it while in opera- 
cleaner; Greenville (Miss.) Mills—3 . tion. Handles lightest fabrics or heavy 
duck. There's no spoilage . . . Mecho 
can't spatter and the ingenious selvage 
Seman Mille—four 12” x 614" You can't chalk up production or show’ finger can't turn a double edge. There 
an Mils—tour ic xX 6” Long a profit for time spent fussing with are no weights or linkages . . . Mecho's 
Draft roving frames (360 spindles); fabric guiders that need constant check- simple design is trouble-free. 
Jagger Brothers, Inc., Springvale, ing, adjusting or repairs. What's more, you can depend on Mecho 
Me.—3 Piedmont KW _ spinning Mecho Air Guiders speed up fabric pro- to guide within Ve of an inch of the 
frames (720 spindles); Judson Mills, cessing and pay their own way in a mark, and maintain constant alignment, 
hurry! from | to 400 ypm. 
Greenville, S. C—two Super Lap ma- 


chines; Little Cotton Mfg. Co., Send today for FREE Catalog 
Wadesboro, N. C.—two 14” x 614” conse talline Gandia 


Long Draft roving frames (192 

spindles); Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton S ty C (| 
Mills, Inc.—five 12” x 6%” Long pecial ompany 

Draft roving frames (480 spindles); 


Harriet Cotton Mills, Henderson N. C. 431 W. Rock Ave. — New Haven, 15, Conn. ogee 


—six Even Draft drawing frames (48 Southern Representatives 
ns ; = McSpadden & Scantland & Hunter P. O. Box 3635, Charlotte 3, N. C. 
deliveries); Cone Mills—twelve 12 


Model E wool spinning frames (504 
spindles); Inman (S. C.) Division of 
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SUPPLIER NOTES 


page 167) 


and service headquarters for 
company’s northeastern sales ter- 
Fraser Perry is in charge 
Construction of additional 
the Alexander Research 
Plainfield, N. J., 
been announced by National Starch 
and Chemical Corp. When the build- 


next year, 


two 
buildings at 


Laboratories, has 


ings are completed early 


the research and technical develop- 


ment facilities will be increased by 


more than fifty per cent 
C.) Cotton Mills and 
Mills, Clinton, S. C 


‘linton (S 
lia Cotton 


orders to Saco-Lowell 


have given 
Shops for high compression calenders 
for pickers at both plants, 216 
Versa-Matic drawing, and 
65 sets of double line Uniflex lifting 


ae- 


liveries of 


for installation on roving frames 
16” 


new drawing frames 


commodate x 42” cans from 


“ 


irl A. Bergman has been 


ap- 
nted to the new position of chemi- 
manager—southern 
General Dyestuff Co., division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. Mr 


Bergman will ind coordinate 


region, 


f i ale 


g direct 
micat sales in the Charlotte, N. C., 


cn¢ 


Chattanooga, Tenn., branches of 


and 


he company 


bert F 


clated with 


Morri formerly as- 
Allied Corp., 
been appointed a sales represent- 


ve for Southern Dyestuff Co. 


Chemical 


SKF Industries, Inc., ha 


purchas- 
Haw- 


an- 


land in 
the 
Broden, pres 
the 


the site in 


tract of 
Calif In 
ment, E. R 
chairman of 


We have 


12-acre 
making 
ident 
board stated, 
acquired order 
inticipate any 


of our West 


expansion 


Coast 


requlre- 


facilities.’ 


Edward S. Rudnick, Representa- 
recent sales of 
ulpment as follows: Long Shoals 


n Mills, Lincolnton, N. C.—24 


sliver-to-yarn spinning frames 


tives, has announced 


and 32 deliveries of 


with 


pindles) 
automatic can 
the 
Massapoag plant in 
Bear Brand Hosiery Co., 
Kankakee, Il].—11 OM-S spinning 
imes; Consolidated Print Works, 
Inc., Woonsocket, R. I.—one Ichinose 
automatic screen printing machine 


drawing 


installation in re- 


ingers for 
acquired 


inton; 


in G. Ferguson has been named 


nt the Putnam Chemical 


epres¢ 


Mr. Cutting 


Mr. Ferguson 
Southern Machinery 


Putnam 


Corp. in the Mid-Atlantic area with 
headquarters in the company’s Phila- 
delphia, Pa., office. Mr. Ferguson was 
formerly with Swan Finishing Corp. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. has 
promoted Natt K. Hammer from field 
sales 


manager to industrial products 


sales manager 
Lowell Industries, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of two sales 
representatives, James R. Young and 
Anthony Patelis, Jr. Mr. Young will 
call on customers in the southern 
headquartered in 
Mr. Patelis 


states and as 


states and will be 
Greenville, S. C. 


cover the 


will 
eastern far 
west as Chicago from his headquar- 
ters in New York City. 

The New England office and Pig- 
ment Division of Carbic-Hoechst 
Corp. has moved from Providence to 
129 Quidnick St., West Warwick, R. I 


Southern Machinery Co., formerly 
Southern Loom Development Co., has 
Arch E. Cutting has 


as sales engineer 


announced that 


joined the staff 


To provide better service at all 
mill 


ind grey goods sales levels and 
emphasis on merchandising 
ictivities, American Cyanamid Co. 
has realigned marketing responsibili- 
ties in the and estab- 
lished a market planning department, 


a sales department, and a merchan- 


put more 


fiber division 


dising department. 


Morris Speizman Co., Inc., recently 
announced that L. P. Morin has been 
appointed agent for the Morris Speiz- 
man group of companies in Canada. 
been set up 
Suite 


Temporary offices have 
at 1500 St. Catherine St., W., 
212, Montreal. 


Clyde Fabrics, Inc., Newton, N. C., 
ordered 87 frames of 
apron spinning changeovers 
Dixon Corp. 


double- 
from 


has 


Joseph E. Buonanno, Jr., has been 
appointed to the sales and technical 
staff of Metro-Atlantic, Inc., with 


headquarters at the main office. 


Mr. Patelis 


Lowell Industries Lowell Industries 


John W. Priesing has been named 
the newly established 
sales branch of Solvay 
Allied Chemical 


manager of 
West Coast 
Process Division, 
Corp. The branch is located at the 
firm’s consolidated office, 235 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif 


sales 


The Chattanooga, Tenn., sales office 
of Micro Switch, a division of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
has been moved to 1415 Howell Mill 
Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. George U. 
Messner, who headed the Chattanooga 
office and serves on the Textile Sub- 
Committee of the AIEE, is in charge 
of the Atlanta office. Harry Brown 
has been transferred from the Chatta- 
the company’s office 
Rd., Charlotte, N. C 


nooga office to 
at 212 Greystone 
named to 


has been 


E. H. Ketner 
the newly created post of latex trade 
sales manager for the Firestone Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Latex Co., a divi- 
sion of Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co. Donald S. Phillips has ap- 
representative the 


been 


pointed sales for 


southeastern states 


The machines, tools, fixtures, pat- 
terns, and inventories of John W. 
Hepworth & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., have been transferred to the 
Laconia, N. H., plant of Scott & Wil- 
liams, Inc. The manufacture of Hep- 
worth loopers, as well as spare parts 
will be continued and former custom- 
ers of Hepworth will be serviced by 
Scott and Williams 

Milford E. Reiner has been appoint- 
ed treasurer of the Buffalo Forge Co. 
and George P. Schivley, director of 
manufacturing, has elected to 
the board of directors. 


been 


Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. has appointed Robert S. 
Conklin as technical sales representa- 
tive for the Buffalo-Rochester area. 
Mr. Conklin succeeds Peter Campbell 
who has been named district manager 
of the St. Louis territory. * * * Loren 
Morse has been named technical sales 
for Pennsyl- 


representative western 


vania. 
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Mr. Morin 


Morris Speizman 


Mr. Fine 
Std. Mill Supply 


Frederic A. Soderberg, vice-presi- 
dent of F. C. Huyck & Sons, has been 
appointed general manager of the 
Huyck Felt Co. division 


International Salt Co. has moved 
into their new headquarters building 
in Clarks Summit, Pa. 


Extensive additions to office and 
engineering facilities have been com- 
pleted at the Westfield, Mass., plant 
of Foster Machine Co. 


Carbert Mfg. Co., division of Pneu- 
matic Scale Corp., Ltd., has announc- 
ed the appointment of Packaging 
Equipment Co., 3240 Peachtree Rd., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga., as agents for the 
Model 1010 polyethylene bag sealing 
machine for the southeastern area. 
Pete Wilson is president of the firm 
and Tom Drake is assistant to Mr. 
Wilson. 


Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc., 
has announced four additions to the 
follows: Dr. Donald H. 
Powers, Jr., and John M. Facq as 
senior research associates; and Mrs. 
Chunghi Park and Miss Wilma Far- 
rell as research assistants. 


staff as 


An expanded textile department to 
encompass all products sold to the 
textile industry has been announced 
by Morningstar-Paisley, Inc. Lee 
Kritzer, with headquarters in Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been appointed man- 
ager of the new department. Sales 
and service offices will be established 
at New York City, Charlotte, N. C., 
and in a New England city to be de- 
cided on later. 


The Thomas Leyland Machine Co. 
of Readville, Mass., has merged with 
James Hunter, Inc., of Mauldin, S. C. 
The consolidation will place the 
modern manufacturing facilities of 
the new plant at the disposal of Ley- 
land customers. Manufacture of the 
entire line of Leyland expanders and 
Flexspools will be continued. 


Celanese Corp. of America has leas- 
ed from Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York eight entire floors in 
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Mr. Messner 


Mr. Phillips 
Micro Switch 


Firestone 


the bank’s 23-story building now 
under construction. The executive of- 
fices will be moved into the new 
quarters about the middle of next 
year. 


Joseph Bowler, Jr., formerly a sales 
engineer for Terrell Machine Co., has 
joined the sales department of Lee- 
sona Corporation and has been as- 
signed to the southern district with 
headquarters in the Charlotte, N. C. 
offices. * * The firm has received 
an order from the Amerotron Co. for 
3,200 Unifil Loom Winders. 


Joseph A. Okey, formerly associ- 
ated with Graham Chemical Co., has 
been appointed a southern repre- 
sentative for Eastern Color & Chem- 
ical Co. Mr. Okey will service North 
and South Carolina and parts of Vir- 
ginia from his headquarters in Gra- 
ham, N. C. 


Charles E. Hollis, who was former- 
ly with American & Efird Mills, has 
joined the machinery equipment de- 
partment of the Uster Corp. as a sales 
engineer specializing in the Uster- 
matic warp tying machine. 


Dr. Frank C. Campins, president of 
Polymer Industries, Inc., was award- 
ed the Packaging Institute’s 1959 Pro- 
fessional Award at the annual awards 
dinner held in New York recently. 


James J. Fine has joined the sales 
department of Standard Mill Supply 
Co. 


Mr. Bowler 


Leesona 


Mr. Hollis 
Uster Corp. 


Polymer 
PRODUCTS 


| YARN PREPARATION 


Nylon Size (Polyacrilic Acid TS-20)+ 
Dacron Size (Polyfilm SD) 

Loom Finish Size (Polyfilm L) 

Fugitive Tints (Rinse Free Colors) 
Softeners, Waxes, Lubricants, Plasticizers, 
Gelatines, Penetrants, Soluble Crayons 


PRINTING-ROLLER and SCREEN 


GUMS and THICKENERS 
Water Soluble (Polygum 220, 221, 225, 230, 260) 
Prepared Type (Polyprint SM 500) 


EMULSION BASE THICKENERS FOR 
FIBRE REACTANT DYES 


FINISHING 


SOFTENERS 

Cations (Polysoftener 200, 250, 800 
Anions (Polysoftener 75, 346 1525, 1610 
Non-ionic (Polysoftener 100) 

Sewing Lubricant A554 


PLASTICIZERS 


Polyfiex 120, 910 
Polylube P (Polyethylene Emulsion, Anionic) 
Polylube EE (Polyethylene Emulsion, Non-ionic) 


RESINS 


Water Soluble (Polybond 20, 60, 90, BF 

Thermo Plastic (Polyvin Series) 

Thermo Setting: Polyresin FS (Cyclic Urea 
Formaldehyde); Polyresin A850 


WEIGHTERS 


Polyweighter P 
Polyweighter 6U 


PIGMENT COLORS* 


imprint: Resinated Concentrates for Water 
System Printing 

Iimpad: Concentrates for Pad Dyeing 

Imperse: Non-ionic and Anionic Aqueous 
Dispersions 


PIGMENT BINDERS 


Binder Concentrate 1717 
Low Crock Binder (1559, 1718) 


ADHESIVES 


Screen Table Adhesive W70 
Screen Machine Adhesive SP 


PENETRANTS, DETERGENTS, DEFOAMERS, 
THICKENERS, WETTING, AND REWETTING 
AGENTS, SYNTHETIC DYING ASSISTANTS 


+Sole agents to textile industry for B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., mfrs. 


*Sole agents to textile industry for Imperial 
Paper & Color Co., mfrs. 


Polymer 


POLYMER INDUSTRIES 
Springdale, Conn. 


POLYMER SOUTHERN 
Greenville, South Carolina 
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CLASSIFIED ADS.) og 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 3 col- POSITION WANTED: 20c per word per insertion; minimum 
umns, ~A Boe a 2 page. Space measured by charge $4.00. Cash with order. Box Number address care of 
width 21% = y Dy or 3 columns in width. Column TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 8, 
Transient rate for display classified, $16.00 per inch 7a., count as eight words. Advertisements for help wanted, 
Contract rate for space within 12 months period as follows equipment for sale, for rent or wanted, and professional cards 
12 inches $12.00 Per Inch are accepted at display rates only. 


WANTED 
BUY COMPLETE PLANTS Superintendent for moderate size cot- 
SELL ton manufacturing plant Carding, 
spinning and weaving, located in 
APPRAISE North Carolina. Must be man of out- 


standing ability. Address reply Box 80 

LIQUIDATE INDIVIDUAL ITEMS Textile Industries, 806 Peachtree St., 
N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga 

Over 30 Years Experience With All Types Of Textile Plants and Equipment 


INTERSTATE TEXTILE U. K. REPRESENTATION 


Leading Textile Agents with offices in 
EQUIPMENT ©@.. ea ¢€. London and Manchester seek contact 
with Mills and Jobbers with a view 
to U. K. Representation. Interested in 
HARLOTTE |.N.C. EDISON 31894 © EMPIRE STATE BUILDING NEW YORK! NY ’ Loomstate and Finished Fabrics. Reply 
Faupel Brothers, 67 Clerkenwell Road, 
London EC, England 


WANTED: Graduate of a Southern , . . wawen 
Textile School to work for a few FOREMAN WANTED WANTED. One 600 end magazine 
years in textile chemical laboratory ON eR re v4 - rye 
of basic textile chemical manufacturer NEWLY ERECTED DYEING & FIN- Reiner creel equipped with Alsi 
in the Metropolitan New York area ISHING PLANT ALL SYNTHETICS- mag eyelets, tension posts & drop 
befor ualifying as technical sales Saag wi digg te : - ires reste , 
representative in the South Excellent SYRIA, SEEKING FOREMAN WITH taney . non +. = a 
opportunity for lifetime work. Retire- FULL KNOWLEDGE AUTOMATIC I Fen rage ty ee Te be 261 
ment plan, generous salary, commis- 8 E> EE RT . y — cone oF ion. Native Laces Ww extules, 20 
sion, etc. Reply to Box 81, Textile In- a a Fifth Ave., N.Y.C., MU 6-0400 
dustries, 806 Peachtree Street, N 7 COLORS. GOOD SALARY, LODGINGS, ™ ° ? 
Atlanta 8, Georgia ETC., GUARANTEED. PLEASE WRITE 
EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS 
GLOBl S CORP., ibe 42nd St., NEW Salesman Available 
YORK. Answers will be kept strictly Experienced, thirteen _years as cotton 
confidential mill superintendent. Past three years 
manufacturers representative selling to 
Jobbers and mill supply houses & call- 
4 . . ing on industry. Employed. Must have 
iS} ee salary, expenses & commission. Ready 
= ; to make change anytime after first of 
the year, after satisfactory notice. Re- 


Quick Trigger Action raf / y SALES REPRESENTATIVE ply box 51, Textile Industries, 806 


*eachtree S N c anta Gz 
Fer Yarns, Wires, Rubber, Cords and Tape Aggressive salesman with previous Peachtree ‘ B. &. osmete © 3 


American made and serviced, always accurate textile production experience to han- 


. dle our cotton-warp sizing compounds 
TENSITRON, Ls Harvard, Mass. and full line of textile processing FOR SALE 
auxiliaries. Salary Open. Send resume 
to E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 West TAPERED PAPER TUBES 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa 100,000 BRAND NEW-STEEL 
erties FERRULES 10” LONG SIZE3S- 
987 (NO.6) 


a PUT YOUR PIN TENTERS IN 
BRASS * AA, : BOBBINS—BOBBINS—BOBBINS AREL DILLON MFG. CO.., 


ry TIP-TOP CONDITION 
PIN- olay © Pins om Stamiess, Our specialty is good used automatic DILLON, S. ¢ 
PLATES ” }. Monel, Plain Steel, loom bobbins. We also deal in twister 
, and roving bobbins. Send us samples of 
» what you need or what surplus 
All Sizes bobbins you have. SALES DEVELOPMENT 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE WORKS CHARLES G. STOVER COMPANY Man trained with preferably 3-0 yeu 
oa ae 4nd West Poin G ia experience in textile production with 
rs. BOX 406 ANDERSON nas oint, eorg sales aptitude, to assist field repre- 
sentatives through technical advice, in 
the development and promotion of our 
‘ ame textile products on the East Coast 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. Salary open. Send resume to E. F. 
Dept. T-1A Houghton & Co., 303 West Lehigh 
806 Peachtree St., N. E. Ave.. Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
Atlanta 8, Georgia 


enter 
my subscription to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for two years 


renew 
WANTED 
rience salesman with technica 
with sales abi 
Company Name r if irer of extil chemicals 
Addr t Carolina/ Virginia territory 
acre yolume sales and where excellent 
new busines exist Company 
generous salary, commission and ret 
Starting salary based on experie 
Enclosed find $3.00 (U.S.A.) Bill me for $3.00 (U.S.A.) Box 82, Textile In¢ 
(Foreign Rates on Request) Street, N.E., Atlanta 8 
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= 
, 
3 


A 


Acme Steel Co 
Adams Co., Inc., R. P 
Akron Spool & Mfg. Co 
Aldrich Machine Works 
Allen Beam Co 
Allen-Bradley Co 
Allen Sons’ Co. Div., Wm 
Allied Chemical Corp 
National Aniline Div 
Fibers Sales & Service 
National Aniline Div 
Nitrogen Division 
Semet Solvay Petro- 
chemicals Div 
Solvay Process Div 
American Air Filter Co 
American Enka Corp 
American Gas Association 
American Moistening Co 
American MonoRail Co., Inc 
Conveyor Division 
American Steel & Wire 
American Textile 
Machinery Assn 
American Viscose Corp. 46 
Anheuser-Busch, 
Incorporated 
Antara Chemicals, General 
Aniline & Film Corp 
Applied Engineering Co 
Armstrong Cork Co 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
Atlanta Belting Co 


1% © ee 


B 


Bahnson Co 
3arber-Colman Co 
(Textile Div.) 
Barco Manufacturing Co 
Batson Co., Louis P 
Battle Creek Packaging 
Machines 
Becco Chemical Division 
Benjamin Booth Co 
3ijur Lubricating Corp 
Borne Chemical Co 
Brook Motor Corp 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Buffalo Pumps, Inc 
Butterworth & Sons 
Co H. W 


Cc 


Carbic Hoechst Corp 
Carter Traveler Co., 
Div. A. B. Carter, Inc 
Celanese Corp. of America 
& Subsidiary Cos 
Central Motors Lines, Inc . 
Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin Co. 13 
Chemstrand Corporation 
(Acrilan) 
Classified Ads 
Cleveland Tramrail Divisior 
The Cleveland Crane & 
Engr. Co 
Clinton Corn Processing Co 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co 
Coats & Clark's Sales Corp. 24 
Cocker Mach. & Fdry. Co 
Colgate-Palmolive Co 
Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Corn Products Sales Co 
Crown Chemical Corp 
Curlator Corp. Textile Di' 
Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co 


D 


Darnell Corp., Ltd 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 
Davis & Furber Mach. Co 
Dayton Rubber Co d 
Deublin Company 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co 
Diehl Mfg. Co. Second Cover 
Dixie Bearings, Inc. 68 
Dixon Corporation 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Dommerich & Co., L 
Dow Chemical Company 

Lurex Division 
Draper Corporation 
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Dronsfield Bros. Ltd 
Duesberg-Bosson of 
America 
Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., E. I. (Electro- 
chemicals Dept.) 
Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., E. I. (Finishes 
Div.) 
Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., E. I. (Textile 
Fibers Div.) 
Duverre, Inc. 


E 


Eastern Engineering Co 
Eastman Machine Co 
Eriez Mfg. Co 

Esso Standard Oil Co 
Exact Weight Scale Co 


Extremultus, Inc 40, 


F 


Fafnir Bearing Co 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co 
Ferguson Gear Co 
Fiber Controls Corp 
Fife Mfg. Co 

Foster Machine Co 
Foxboro Company 
Franklin Process Co 


G 


Gardner Denver Co 
Garland Manufacturing Co 
Gates Rubber Co 

General Dyestuff Corp 
General Radio Co 
Gessner Co., David 


Goodrich Chemical Co., B. F 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Inc., Chemical Prod 
Graton & Knight Co 
Gray Company, Inc 
Guider Specialty Co 
Gulf Oil Corp 


H 


Harshaw Chemical Co 
Heller & Co., Walter E 
Herbert Products, Inc 
Hercules Powder Company 
Herr Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., E 
Howard Bros. Mfg Co 
Hubinger Co 


Ideal Industries, Inc 
Ideal Machine Shops 
Industrial Dryer Corp 
Industrial Heat 
Engineering Co 
International Salt Co 
Interstate Textile 
Equipment Co., Inc 


J 


Jacobs Northern Div., E. H 
Jenkins Metals Shons, Inc 
Jenkins’ Sons, M. W 
Johnson Bronze Co 
Johnson Corp 


K 


Keever Starch Company 

Kennett Materials Handling 
Division National 

Kidde Textile Mchy. Corp 

Klauder Weldon Giles 
Machine Co. . 

Koppers Company, Inc., 
Chemicals & Dyestuffs 

Div. 


weeehHee 


t 


L 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co 
Leesona Corporation 
Lestershire Spon Division 
National Vulcanized 
Fibre Co 
Lincoln Engineering Co 
Link-Belt Co. : ° 
Livermore Corp., H. F 17 
Livingston & Haven, Inc 140 
Lockwood Greene Engineers 
Inc 
Loper Co., Ralph E 158 
Lovejoy Flexible 
Coupling Co 


* 
Ludell Mfg. Co. 134, 135 


M 


M-B Products Co. 
Maguire & Co., Inc., John P. 158 
Marshall & Williams Corp 30 
McBride Co., Inc., Edward J. 60 
McDonough Power 

Equipment, Inc. 159 
Meadows Mfg. Co. 106 
Medley Mfg. Co. 110 
Merrow Machine Co 137 
Mill Devices Co., 

Div. A. B. Carter, Inc 
Milton Machine Works, Inc 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Regulator Co., 

Industrial Div. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co 
Minnesota Paints, Inc 
Moisture Register Co 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Monticello Bobbin Co 
Moretex Chemical Co 
Morton Machine Works 
Morton Salt Co 


“ID 


ee 7) 
*hOw # #00 FN 
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National Ring Traveler Co . 

National Starch Prod., Inc 44 

National Tube i 

National Vulcanized 
Fiber Co. 

Nemo Industries, Inc 

New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co 

Nopco Chemical Co ° 
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Oakite Products, Inc 


Pp 


Pabst Brewing Co 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp 
Perfecting Service Company 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F 
Pneumafil Corp 

Polymer Industries, Inc 
Portland Co., The 

Powell Valves 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 


R 


Radio Corp. of America 
Red-Ray Manufacturing 

Co., Inc 
Reeves Division, Reliance 

Elec. & Engineering Corp 
Reiner, Inc., Robert 
Reliance Elec. & Engr. Co 
Republic Steel Corp. ° 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co ° 
Ridge Tool Company si 
Robbins & Myers, Inc 130 
Robert & Co., Associates, 

Inc. ‘ ° 
Roberts Co. . a) 
Rohm & Haas Company 49 
Royce Chemical 

Co. . Back Cover 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sandoz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Scheer Trimico Co. 
Scholler Bros. Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley & Co 
Shell Chemical Corp. 
Shell Oil Co. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co 
Simco Company si 
Sims Company 
Sims Metal Works . 
Sinclair Refining Co., Inc 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. . 
SKF Industries, Inc. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Southern Airways Co 
Southern Shuttles Div 
Southern Sizing Co. 
Southern States Equip. Corp 
Southern Textile orks 
Spraying Systems Co 
Square D Company 
Staley Mfg. Co. A. E 
Standard Brands, Inc 
Standard Chemical 

Prod., Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) 
Star Paper Tube, Inc. 
Statikel, Inc. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Stover Co., Charles G 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc 


T 


Taylor Instrument 
Companies 

Tennant Co., G. H. 

Tennessee Coal & Iron 

Tennessee Corp. 

Tensitron, Inc. 

Terrell Mach. Co., Inc 

Texaco, Inc. 

Textile Industries 

Textile Machine Works 

Textile Paper Products Inc 

Textile Shield Co 

Theiler Corp., H. J. 

Toledo Scale Company 

Ton-Tex Corp 

Trust Company of Georgia 

Tyer Rubber Company 


U 


Union Steel Products Co 

U. S. Steel Corporation, 
Stainless Steel Division 

Universal Winding Co. 50 

Uster Corporation...Front Cov 
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Veeder-Root, Inc 

Virginia Dept. of Conserva- 
tion & Economics 
Development 


WwW 


Want Ads 
Ward Steel Company 
Warner & Swasey Co 
Watson & Desmond 3 
West Bend Equipment Corp 
West Point Fdy 
Mach. Co 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali Di- 
vision. Food Machinery 
& Chem. Co. 
Whitehead Die Casting Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Co. 
Wildman-Jacquard Co. 
Wonalancet Company 


Y 


Young Aniline Works, Inc 
Young Machine Co., F. A 
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TAP Enology licks tricky build-up... 
cuts downtime, saves dollars! 


Now, by spirally wrapping “SCOTCH” Brand Plastic Film Tape 
No. 549* around your pot-eyes, carrying rolls and drying cans, you can 
practically stop the build-up of sizing agents, lint and other encrusted 
dirt in your mill. Result: drastic reductions in downtime for clean-up; 
decreased output of second quality goods due to soiling; faster produc- 
tion; surer inspection. 

Tape No. 549 provides a surface to which practically nothing can 
adhere. Any minor dirt transfer that does occur can be quickly and easily 
removed with a damp swab. . . no caustics, heavy solvents or scraping 
needed! It sticks-at-a-touch; can be applied by anyone right on the pro- 
duction line in just a few minutes. 
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Your 3M Representative will be glad to advise or assist you in finding 
opportunities for No. 549 tape to cut costs in your mill. Ask your nearest 
“SCOTCH” Brand Tape Distributor for details, or write: 3M Co., 
900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minn., Dept. IAR-10. 


*Made from DuPont's TFE-fluorocarbon resin. 


When tape costs so /ittle, why take less than “‘SCOTCH” Brand? 


—_————""SCOTCH"’ is a registered trademark for the pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes of 3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export: 99 Park Ave., New York 16. Canada: London, Ontario. —_——— 
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Veeder-Root 
Pick Counters 
help boost 
Weave Room 
Efficiency 


Here’s what a few users of 
Veeder-Root Pick Counters say: 


“We make _pick- 
counter readings 
each day for each 
shift it stimu- 
lates continued in- 
terest in the work 

it enables us to spot 
sub-standard _ pro- 
duction and make 
immediate correc- 
tion.” 


“‘Weaver efficiency 
is computed on a 
daily and shift basis 
our payroll sys- 
tem needs this in- 
formation daily. 
We post weavers’ 
and loomfixers’ effi- 
ciency daily.”’ 


“We post pro- 
duction percent- 
ages in the 
weave room 

weavers and su- 
pervisors keep 
close check on 
these produc- 
tion figures.” 


“We use pick- 
counter readings 
to pinpoint low 
efficiency looms 
and, occasion- 
ally, to check a 
complete weave 
room.”’ 


Greater efficiency control is yours when 
you install Veeder-Root Pick Counters 
— available for countrolling single, 
two, three or four shifts. Count on 
Veeder-Root to help you boost your 
weave room efficiency. Just call your 
nearby Veeder-Root Representative. 


Veeder-Root 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


‘The Name that Counts’ 


New York « Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco « Seattle 
St. Louis * Greenville, S.C. « Altoona, Pa. * Montreal 
Offices and Agents in other principal cities 
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VATROLITE 


ae REDUCER FOR TRULY UNIFORM DYEING 


CENTRATED SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE 


Vat colors require a reducing agent that is truly uniform... 
in strength, in purity and in physical character. 


The unretouched photomicrograph* shows typical crystals of 
VATROLITE magnified 100 times. Note the controlled crystaline 
size that insures a free flow for dry feeding, near-instant 
solubility and freedom from dust and caking. 


Add constant laboratory control by Royce chemists and you 
have the reasons why VATROLITE is quality insurance for dye 
houses everywhere (for vat and indigo dyeing and for stripping 
direct, sulphur or vat colors from cellulosic fabrics). 


crystals magnified 


100 diameters. 


SEND TODAY for a free sample and see for yourself. 
QOYCe 
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CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
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